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I AM MUSIC 7 7 7 


SERVANT AND MASTER AM I; SERVANT OF THOSE DEAD, AND 
MASTER OF THOSE LIVING : THROUGH ME SPIRITS IMMORTAL SPEAK 
THE MESSAGE THAT MAKES THE WORLD WEEP, ANI) LAUGH, AND 
WONDER, AND WORSHIP - 


I TELL THE STORY OF LOVE, THE STORY OF HATE, THE STORY 
THAT SAVES, AND THE STORY THAT DAMNS - I AM THE INCENSE 
UPON WHICH PRAYERS FLOAT TO HEAVEN -: I AM THE SMOKE 
WHICH PALLS OVER THE FIELD OF BATTLE WHERE MEN LIE DYING 
WITH ME ON THEIR LIPS - 


I AM CLOSE TO THE MARRIAGE ALTAR, AND WHEN THE GRAVE 
OPENS I STAND NEAR BY : I CALL THE WANDERER HOME, I RESCUE 
THE SOUL FROM THE DEPTHS, I OPEN THE LIPS OF LOVERS, AND 
THROUGH ME THE DEAD WHISPER TO THE LIVING - 


ONE I SERVE AS I SERVE ALL; AND THE KING I MAKE MY SLAVE 
AS EASILY AS I SUBJECT HIS SLAVE : I SPEAK THROUGH THE BIRDS 
OF THE AIR, THE INSECTS OF THE FIELD, THE CRASH OF WATERS 
ON ROCK-RIBBED SHORES, THE SIGHING OF WIND IN THE TREES, 
AND I AM EVEN HEARD BY THE SOUL THAT KNOWS ME IN THE 
CLATTER OF WHEELS ON CITY STREETS - 


I KNOW NO BROTHER, YET ALL MEN ARE MY BROTHERS; I AM 
THE FATHER OF THE BEST THAT IS IN THEM, AND THEY ARE 
FATHERS OF THE BEST THAT IS IN ME; I AM OF THEM, AND 
THEY ARE OF ME: FORI AM THE INSTRUMENT OF GOD* 
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INTRODUCTION 


Music appreciation, or the understanding and enjoyment of good music, 
is the aim of music education in the schools. Singing and familiarity with 
standard vocal music is essential ; yet the musical activity common to the 
greatest number of people in life is listening, and listening not only to 
vocal music but perhaps more often to instrumental music. Therefore 
pupils, while their minds are plastic, should hear the best music, both 
vocal and instrumental, and be taught to listen to it intelligently. 

For this purpose actual contact with good music is necessary. Give 
pupils the opportunity to hear constantly the enduring classics, to dis- 
cover the definite form and design in music, to detect the characteristics 
of individual composers, to respond intellectually and emotionally to a 
fine melody, a stirring rhythm, or a beautiful harmonic effect, and their 
good taste and growth in music are assured. Thus, and thus only, can be 
fostered real musical development and, with it, true music appreciation. 
But performances by great musical artists, symphony orchestras, and 
opera companies are not heard by the great majority of school pupils. 
How, then, can they enter into this broader musical experience? The 
phonograph, which has already brought much music to schools and 
homes, opens the way here. This Music Appreciation Course avails itself 
of this excellent means to education. In order that pupils may have first- 
hand knowledge of their subject, the central place, which in the study of 
literature is held by the works of great authors, is held in this course by 
standard music, presented on phonograph records made especially for 
use in schools. 

This has been a tremendous undertaking. First, compositions suitable 
for use were selected from the vast repository of the best music. This 
meant the work of years. It engaged the long and careful labor of able 
musicians, teachers, and research workers. When the music was chosen 
it had to be graded to meet the needs of pupils of various ages in the ele- 
mentary schools. The selections included comprise folk classics, children’s 
classics, juvenile classics, and many well-known great classics. It was 
necessary for all these musical selections to be arranged by masters of 
instrumentation, so that they would faithfully reflect the thought of the 
composer. All this had to be done before the music could be recorded. 
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Then Dr. Henry Hadley, the noted symphony conductor, together with 
eminent members of the New York Philharmonic Orchestra, assisted by 
famous singers, worked together for months in a superior phonograph 
recording laboratory to make the records of these music classics. There- 
fore this course includes the finest music of all time recorded with the 
utmost care by artists of high rank, and puts this wealth of music within 
the reach of the elementary schools of America. 


To the Schools of America: 


The Music Education Series presents a won- 
derful opportunity for musical growth in the 
schools of this country. The Music Appreciation 
phonograph records of this series were all made 
under my direction by eminent artists, each 
imbued with the idea of musical service to the 


rising generation. While at times the work of 


conducting in the laboratory has been strenuous, 
yet it has also been tremendously interesting 


and fascinating, and I must confess that I feel 


gratified and honored to be associated with a 


project so great in its scope and so ambitious 
in its purpose,--that of making America a 


genuinely musical nation. 


reg 


Dr. Henry Hapdiey, Conductor 
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MUSICAL ARTISTS 


The Music Appreciation Records were made by the following members 
of the New York Philharmonic Orchestra, Dr. Henry Hadley, Conductor : 


Violins English Horn 
S. Guidi P. Strano 
F. Lowack 
S. Huskin Clarinets 
C. Thaulow H. Christmann 
F. L. Smith A. Chioffarelli 
F. Landow 
R. Baravalle Bassoons 
E. Greinert B. Kohon 
Violas O. Modess 
J. J. Kovarik 
L. Barzin, Jr. pS 
B. Jaenicke 
Cellos M. Van Praag 
O. Mazzucchi R. H. Schulze 
W. Feder A. Schulze 
Basses J. F. Heyer 
U. Buldrini 
H. Reinshagen PUTED ELS 
H. Glantz 
Harp 
J. Grupp 
T. Cella M. Schlossberg 
Flutes 
E. F. Wagner Trombones 
J. Amans M. Falcone 
J. Fabrizio ‘R. Haines 
Piccolo G. Lucas 
E. F. Wagner Tube 
Oboes F. Geib 
B. Labate 
G. Apchain Tympani 
P. Strano A. Friese 


ASSISTED BY 
THEO Karte, Tenor INEZ BarBour, Soprano 
NEVADA VAN DER VEER, Contralto FREDERIC BAER, Baritone 
D. LIzBERFELD, Pianist 
Children’s songs, HELEN CLARK, Soprano 


These musical artists were assisted by other noted performers. 


VaLSaHOdO OINOWAVHTIHG AYOR MAN AHL JO SYHANaA TAL 


NEVADA VAN DER VEER INEZ BARBOUR 
Contralto Soprano 


FREDERIC BAER THEO KARLE 
Baritone Tenor 


PorRTRAITS OF VocAL ARTISTS 
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A COMPLETE LIST OF THE SELECTIONS RECORDED 
IN THE MUSIC APPRECIATION COURSE 


Sixty-six songs from the books of the Music Education Series are pre- 
sented on eight double-faced records. One hundred and forty-two instru- 
mental and vocal classics are presented on fifty-two double-faced records, 
thus making two hundred and eight pieces of music on sixty double-faced 
records. 

The following is a list of all pieces of music recorded as they are intended 
for use grade by grade, beginning with that grade in which “Songs of 
Childhood” is used, continuing throughout the elementary schools or 
junior high schools, and ending with that grade in which “‘ Junior Music’”’ 
is used. 

FoR THE GRADE USING “SONGS OF CHILDHOOD” 


Songs 
Initial Songs Rhythmic Songs 

Singing. Soprano voice Christmas Eve. Violin 
Good Morning. Soprano voice Three Ships. Violin 
The Moon. Violin Dancing in the Orchard. Violin 
My Top. Violin Six Little Pigs. Trumpet 
Polliwogs. Trumpet The Little Indian. Trumpet 
Bobby Shafto. Trumpet How @You Do. Trumpet 

Each with piano accompaniment Each with piano accompaniment 


Folk and Children’s Instrumental Classics 
Rhythmic Pieces 


Harvest Dance Violin Finnish Folk Dance 
Shoemakers’ Dance Trumpet Danish Folk Dance 
Mountain Folk Dance Trumpet Norwegian Folk Dance 
Polka Harlequin Violin Carl Bohm 

Soldiers’ March Violin and trumpet Robert Schumann 
Fairy Polka Violin F.. Spindler 

Waltz Violin and trumpet A. C. Glazunov 
March: Christmas Tree Violin and trumpet Niels W. Gade 


Each with piano accompaniment 


For THE GRADE USING “INTRODUCTORY Music” 


Songs 
Initial Songs Rhythmic Songs 
Little Miss Muffet. Soprano voice Raindrops. Violin 
Bells. Soprano voice October. Violin 
Little Miss Etticoat. Violin The March Wind. Trumpet 


Night and Day. Trumpet Big Black Beetle. Trumpet 


Io 


Initial Songs (Continued) 


Wind. Flute 
The Cobbler. Flute 


Each with piano accompaniment 
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Rhythmic Songs (Continued) 
The Shepherdess. Flute 


The Bells. Flute 


Each with accompaniment by a small 


orchestra 


Folk and Children’s Instrumental Classics 


Rhythmic Pieces 
Oxdansen 

Ace of Diamonds 
Chelsea Reach 
Amaryllis 


Minuet from ‘‘ Ninth Symphony” 


Little Waltz, Opus 9a 


March, Opus 27, No. 3 


Album Leaf 
Minuet 


March from ‘‘ Lenore Symphony’”’ 


Trumpet, flute, and violin Swedish Folk Dance 


Violin, flute, and trumpet 


Violin and flute 
Violin and flute 
Flute and violin 
Flute and violin 
Violin and flute 
Flute and violin 
Violin and flute 
Violin and flute 


Danish Folk Dance 
English Folk Dance 
Henri Ghys 

F. J. Haydn 

Franz Schubert 
Franz Schubert 
Edvard H. Grieg 

dhe, Si 1b 9 

J. Raff 


Each with accompaniment by a small orchestra 


Rhythmic and Program Pieces 
March of the Tin Soldiers 


Lullaby 


Jumping 
Bobolink 
Run, Run, Run 


Violin and flute 
Violin 

Violin and flute 
Flute and violin 
Flute 


P.I. Tschaikowsky 
W. A. Mozart 

C. Gurlitt 

A. P. Risher 
Giuseppe Concone 


Each with accompaniment by a small orchestra 


For THE GRADE USING “JUVENILE Music’’! 


Initial Songs 


Fairy Signals. Soprano voice 
Cinderella. Soprano voice 
Red Riding Hood. Violin 


The Bells. Trumpet 


Thanksgiving. Clarinet 


Each with piano accompaniment 


Songs 


Rhythmic Songs 
Sailor Boy. Violin 


Old-Time Dance. Violin 


Tag. Trumpet 


The Dream Boat. Clarinet 
Hopscotch. Clarinet 


Each with accompaniment by a small 


orchestra 


FoR THE GRADE USING “ELEMENTARY Music,” Part I 


Initial Songs 


Night Song. Soprano voice 
Night Wind’s Lullaby. Soprano voice 


Songs 


Rhythmic Songs 


Nature’s Secrets. 
The Turtle. 


Violin 


Violin 


1When the five-book course is in use, the songs will be selected from ‘Elementary 


Music,” Part I. 
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Bumblebee. Trumpet My Flag. Trumpet 
Bohemian Lullaby. Violin Marching Soldiers. Trumpet 
The Three Apples. Clarinet Summer and Autumn. Clarinet 
Hungry Little Bunny. Clarinet 
Each with piano accompaniment Each with accompaniment by a small 
orchestra 


Juvenile Instrumental Classics 
Rhythmic Pieces 


Gavotte Flute and violin B. Tours 

Waltz, Opus 39, No. 15 Violin Johannes Brahms 
The Secret Violin and flute L. Gautier 

Theme from “Symphony No. 20” Violin and flute F. J. Haydn 
Mazurka Clarinet and violin Moritz Moszkowski 
Theme from “‘ Sonata in A” Violin and flute W. A. Mozart 
March Violin and trumpet A. Hollaender — 


Each with accompaniment by a smail orchestra 


Rhythmic and Program Pieces 


Sweet Dream Clarinet, flute, and violin P.I. Tschaikowsky 
The Night Patrol Clarinet, violin, and flute Felix Swinstead 
Will 0’ the Wisp Clarinet, flute, and violin A. Jungmann 


March of the Little Lead Soldiers Trumpet, flute, and violin Gabriel Pierné 


Each with accompaniment by a small orchestra 


Program Pieces 


Of a Tailor and a Bear Violin and clarinet E. A. MacDowell 
Cradle Song : Violins and flute Robert Schumann 
Teasing Flute, clarinet, and violins Nicolai von Wilm 
The Mouse Trap: Scherzo Flute and violins O. Kohler 
Wind Fairies Clarinet, flute, and violin fF. Kullak 


Each with accompaniment by a small orchestra 


For THE GRADE USING “ELEMENTARY Music,” Part II 


Songs 
Initial Songs Two-Part Songs 
The Fairy Drum. Violin The Bells. Violins I and IT 
Whippoorwill. Clarinet Trumpets { and IT 
Maid of Japan. Oboe Slumber, Slumber. Violin and cello 
Signs of Spring. Cello Trumpets I and IT 


Fiute and violin 


Each with piano accompaniment : 
Sige P Clarinet and oboe 


Each with piano accompaniment 
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Well-Known Instrumental Classics 


Rhythmic Pieces 


Marguerites Orchestra; violins I and II, 
clarinet, i upper parts 

Gavotte Orchestra; violins, oboe, 
and flute in melody 

Minuet Orchestra; violins in mel- 
ody 

Waltz in E Orchestra; violins and clar- 


inet in melody 
Orchestra; trumpets I and 

IT, violins, inupper parts 
Orchestra; cello, oboe, flute, 

and violins in melody 


March from “Toyland” 


Praeludium 


Program Pieces 
Spinning Song 
Serenata 
At the Brook 
Funeral March of a Marionette 


Violins and cello with piano 
Violins and cello with piano 
Violins and cello with piano 
Orchestra; clarinet, trum- 
pet, oboe, violins, and 
flute in upper parts 


Melodic Examples 


Melody 
Swing Song 
Siciliana from ‘‘ Nina”’ 


Violins and cello with piano 
Violin with piano 
Cello with piano 


Henry Hadley 

G. F. Handel 
Luigi Boccherim 
Moritz Moszkowski 
Victor Herbert 


Armas Jérnefelt 


Felix Mendelssohn 
Moritz Moszkowski 
René de Boisdeffre 


Charles F. Gounod 


Theodore Salomé 
Ethel Barns 
G. B. Pergolest 


For THE GRADE USING ““Two-Part Music’’! 


Songs 
Morn in the Soul. Viola 
Windy Nights. English horn 
Sea Dreams. Oboe and English horn 
The Magic Fountain. Violin and viola 


Each with piano accompaniment 


Memories. English horn and viola 
In Springtime. Violin and viola 
Truth. Clarinet and viola 


For THE GRADE USING “INTERMEDIATE Music,” Part I 


Songs 
Voices of Autumn. Viola 
Good-by to Summer. English horn 
The Woodpecker. Obve and English horn 
Lady April. Violin and viola 


Each with piano accompaniment 


A Trip to Egypt. Trumpeis I and IT 
The Best Way. Clarinet and viola 

A Morn in Spring. Viola and cello 

To my Mother. Oboe and English horn 


* When the five-book course is in use, the songs will be selected from “Intermediate Music,” 


Part I, 
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Well-Known Instrumental and Vocal Classics 


Rhythmic Pieces 
Marche Militaire 


La Czarine Mazurka 


Dancing Doll 


Gavotte from ‘‘ Mignon” 


March from ‘ Tannhduser”’ 


Program Pieces 
In the Village 


Suite: The Way of a Boy 
Part I. Affection 


Part II. Play 


Part III. Sorrow 
Part IV. Joy 


Melodic Examples 


Folk Song 
Album Leaf 
Scotch Pastorale 


Orchestra; trumpet, flute, 
violins, oboe, clarinet, in 
melody 

Orchestra; trumpet, flute, 
violins, clarinet, cello, in 
melody 

Orchestra; flute, violins, in 
melody 

Orchestra; violins, flute, in 
melody 

Orchestra; trumpets, v10- 
lins, clarinet, cello, flute, 
in melody 


Franz Schubert 


Louis Gaston Ganne 
Eduard Poldini 


C. L. A. Thomas 


Richard Wagner 


Orchestra; English horn, viola, 
oboe, in melody M.M.Ippolitov-Ivanov 
H. S. Leavitt 
Orchestra; violins, flute, clari- 
net, trumpet, in melody 
Orchestra; flute, oboe, clarinet, 
violins, in melody 
Orchestra; cello in melody 
Orchestra; violins, flute, cello, 
in melody 


Edvard H. Grieg 
Richard Wagner 
Gustav Saenger 


Viola with piano 
Violins with piano 
Cello with piano 


Pieces illustrating Different Styles of Accompaniments 


Stars of the Summer Night 
Rhythmic accompaniment 
Full-chord accompaniment 
Contrapuntal accompani- 

ment 


Andantino (rhythmic accom- 
paniment) 

Scherzo (contrapuntal ac- 
companiment) 

Sleep Music from ‘‘ Hansel 
and Gretel” (fuil-chord 
accompaniment) 


Orchestra; violins in melody 
Orchestra; trumpet in melody 
Orchestra; violins in the first 
melody ; viola, cello, French 
horn, in the second melody 
Violins in melody 


Melody by Woodbury. 
Accompaniments by 
Leavitt 


César Franck 


Orchestra; violins, viola, in 

canon Salomon Jadassohn 
Orchestra; violins, flute, in 

melody 


E. Humperdinck 
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Vocal Example 


‘If with All Your Hearts,” 
from “Elijah” Tenor with orchestra Felix Mendelssohn 


For THE GRADE USING “INTERMEDIATE Music,” PArt IT 
Songs 


Abraham Lincoln. Trumpets I and II A Song of Silence. Violins I and IJ and 
When Night is Falling. Trombone viola 

The Armies of Spring. Violin and viola Spring Signals. Clarinet, oboe, and bassoon 
Nightfall. Trumpets I and II, trombone 


Each with piano accompaniment 


Well-Known Instrumental and Vocal Classics 


Rhythmic Pieces 


Ballet Music from ‘‘Rosa- Orchestra; violins, clart- 
munde” net, oboe, flute, in melody Franz Schubert 
_Dance of the Nubian Slaves, Orchestra; trumpet, violins, 
from ‘‘ Faust” cello, flute, in melody Charles F. Gounod 
March from ‘‘ Aida” Orchestra; trumpets, clari- 
net, in melody Giuseppe Verdi 
Polish Dance Orchestra; violins, flute, 
clarinet, and trumpet in F, X. Scharwenka 
melody 
Program Pieces 
Nutcracker Suite P. I. Tschaikowsky 
March Orchestra; trumpet, clarinet, 
violins, flute, in melody 
Danse Arabe Orchestra; clarinet, bassoon, 
and oboe in melody 
Danse Chinois Orchestra; flutes and violins 
in melody 
Danse des Mirlitons Orchestra; flutes, clarinet, 
and trumpets in melody 
Waltz of the Flowers Orchestra; strings, French 
horn, flute, clarinet, in 
melody 
To a Wild Rose Violin with piano E. A. MacDowell 
Melodic Examples 
Nocturne Flute, clarinet, with piano F. Behr 
Ave Maria Violin and cello with piano Bach-Gounod 
Song without Words Violin and cello with piano P.I. Tschaikowsky 
Good Night String ensemble with violin 
and viola in melody A. Loeschhorn 
Melody Violin and cello with piano Jules Massenet 


Andante from “‘Romance”’ Violin and cello with piano —_Alfred Griinfeid 
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Harmonic Examples 


Prelude No. 4 Orchestra; oboe, French 


horn, violins, in melody PB. F, Chopin 


Andante from the “Italian 


Symphony” Full orchestra; viola, oboe, 
combined, strings, flute, 
in melody Felix Mendelssohn 
Minuet String ensemble; violins, 
viola, in melody G. Bolzom 


Prelude, Opus 28, No. 20 Full orchestra; oboe, trum- 
pet, violins, combined 
Full orchestra; flute, clari- 
net, violins, combined, 

oboe in melody 


FF. Chopin 
Intermezzo 


Paula Szalit 
Vocal Examples 


Sing Not, O Fair Circassian 
Maid 

“The Sun Whose Rays,” 
from “The Mikado” 


Tenor ; violin obbligato with 
piano 


Soprano with orchesira 


S. V. Rachmaninov 


A. S. Sullivan 


For THE GRADE USING “THREE-PART Music’”’! 


Spanish Waltz. Strings 


If Love were What the Rose Is. 


Strings 


Songs 


Ojibway Lullaby. Wood wind 
Song of Remembrance. Brass 
Bells of Brittany. Wood wind 


Each with piano accompaniment 


For THE GRADE USING “Junior Music,” Part I 


Autumn Woods. Strings 
At Nightfall. Wood wind 


Songs 


Young Nightingale. 


Mattinata. Brass 


Each with piano accompaniment 


W 00d wind 


Well-Known and Famous Instrumental and Vocal Classics 


Rhythmic Pieces 
Wedding March 


Naila Intermezzo 


Full orchestrawith trumpets, 


violins, cello, flute, French 
horn, in melody 


Full orchestra with violins, 


cello, flute, and clarinet 
in the melody; bassoon 
in the counter-melody 


Felix Mendelssohn 


Léo Delibes 


1 When the five-book course is in use, the songs will be selected from “Junior Music,” Part I. 
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Rhythmic Pieces (Continued) 


Humoresque 


Joli Bleuet 
Program Pieces 


Peer Gynt Suite 
Morning 


Ase’s Death 

Anitra’s Dance 

In the Hall of the Moun- 
tain King 


To Spring 


Melodic Examples 


Melody 
Intermezzo from 
sienne Suite”’ 


“L’Arlé- 


Adagio Cantabile from “‘So- 
nata Pathetique”’ 

Minuet from ‘‘L’Arlésienne 
Suite” 

Melody in ED 


Harmonic Examples 


Largo 

Nocturne from ‘‘Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream” 

Etude, Opus 10, No. 5 


Introduction to Act III of 
““Lohengrin” 


Vocal Examples 


Invictus 
Solvejg’s Song 


Full orchestra with cello, bas- 
soon, violin, flute, oboe, 


‘in. melody 


Violin with piano 


Orchestra; flute, oboe, viola, 
bassoon, French horn, in 
melody 

Orchestra; strings in melody 

Orchestra; strings in melody 


Orchestra; double-bass, vio- 
lins, oboe, flute, in melody 
Violin, cello, with piano 


Trumpet with piano 


Full orchestra with French 
horn and saxophone in the 
melody 


Violin, cello, with piano 


Flute with piano 
String ensemble; violins in 
melody 


Brass ensemble with trumpets 
in melody 


Full orchestra with French 
horn in melody 

Full orchestra with French 
horn in melody 


Full orchestra with violins, 
flute, oboe, French horns, 
trombones, in melody 


Baritone with orchestra 
Soprano with orchestra 


P.I. Tschaikowsky 
Jessie L. Deppen 


Edvard H. Grieg 


Edvard H. Grieg 


A. Simonetti 


Georges Bizet 
L. van Beethoven 
Georges Bizet 


P.I. Tschaikowsky 


G. F. Handel 


Felix Mendelssohn 


E. Pirkhert 


Richard Wagner 


Bruno Huhn 
Edvard H. Grieg 
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For THE GRADE USING “JuNIoR Music,” Part II 


The Dream of the Birds’ Return. Strings, 


wood wind, and brass successively 


Songs 


O Silent Night. String ensemble 


O Month of May. String ensemble 


Well-Known and Famous Instrumental and Vocal Classics 


Rhythmic Pieces 
Bolero 


Hungarian Dance No. 6 


Loure 
Minuetto 
Suite” 


from “L’Arlésienne 


Program Pieces 


Serenade, Scherzo from ‘Rustic 
Wedding Symphony” 


Liebestraum 
‘*“Pique Dame” Overture 
Part I 


Part 11 


Melodic Examples 
Ave Maria 


Full orchestra with strings, 
flute, trumpet, oboe, in 
melody 

Full orchestra with violins, 
flute, in melody 

Viola with piano 


Full orchestra with strings, 
flute, oboe, bassoon, in 
melody 


Full orchestra with clari- 
net, oboe, strings, French 
horn, in melody 

Violin, cello, with piano 


Full orchestra with violins, 
clarinet, flute, cello, in 
melody 

Full orchestra with violins, 
trombone, wood wind, in 
melody 


Violin with piano 


Andante from “Sixth Symphony” Full orchestra with strings, 


Andante Cantabile 
Parts I and II 


flute, clarinet, bassoon, 
in melody 


String ensemble with violins, 


violas, cellos, in melody 


Pieces illustrating Characteristics of Great Composers 


“Believe Me, If All Those En- 
dearing Young Charms,” Irish 
Folk Tune, in the style of 
Chopin, Mozart, and Debussy 

“Dixie” (Dan Emmett), in the 
style of Bach, Wagner, Beet- 
hoven, and Bizet 


Piano 


Full orchestra 


Moritz Moszkowskhi 


Johannes Brahms 
JSBach 


Georges Bizet 


Karl Goldmark 
Franz Liszt 
Franz von Suppé 


Franz Schubert 


P.I. Tschaikowsky 


P.I. Tschaitkowsky 


H. S. Leavitt 


A. S. Leavitt 
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Examples of Varied Tone Color 


How Can I Leave Thee By three quartets suc- 
cessively : strings, wood 
wind, and brass German Folk Song 
Harmonic Examples . 
Ruy Blas Overture Felix Mendelssohn 
Part Loewe Full orchestra with wood 
wind, violins, in melody 
Part II Full orchestra with strings, 
clarinet, bassoon, in mel- 
aden ody 
Quartet from ‘Der Freischiitz” Brass quartet with French 
; horn in melody C. M. von Weber 
Quartet from ‘‘Semiramide” Brass quartet with trumpet 
in melody G. Rossini 
Adagietto from ‘L’Arlésienne 
Suite” String ensemble with vio- 
lins in melody Georges Bizet 
Vocal Examples 
The Asra Baritone with orchestra Anton Rubinstein 
“My Heart at Thy Dear Voice,” 
from ‘“‘Samson and Delilah” Contralto with orchestra C. C. Saint-Saéns 
Prize Song, from ‘‘The Master- 
singers of Nuremberg” Tenor with orchestra Richard Wagner 


HOW MUSIC IS RECORDED 


The phonograph and phonograph records are practical factors in any 
course in music appreciation. Through them the pupils may hear a large 
and varied selection of beautiful music, presented by many different 
combinations of voices and instruments. These include solo voices, the 
piano, orchestral instruments playing alone or in ensembles of strings, 
wood wind, or brass, and the full group of instruments known as the 
orchestra. Through phonograph records any listener may become thor- 
oughly acquainted with much music that is interesting and beautiful and, 
at the same time, acquire the ability to discern the tone quality of differ- 
ent instruments and understand and enjoy the artistic effects which they 
produce. 

The place where records are made is called a phonograph laboratory, 
and it is interesting to note that the phonograph record, which many 
people take as a matter of course, is in reality the product of much labor 
and superior skill. 

The picture of the laboratory on page 19 shows two recording experts 
getting ready for the artists who are to perform. Everything that can 


YM 


Ly 


y 


Tue LaBoraTORY IN WHICH THE Music APPRECIATION RECORDS WERE MADE 
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possibly interfere with perfection of tone is eliminated. At the back of 
the picture, which represents the front of the room, is a curtain, and com- 
ing out from this curtain are large receiving horns of different sizes. Into 
these horns the artists must direct and concentrate their tones, for these 
in turn are focused on what is known as the “wax,” which has the same 
relation to the record as the photographer’s plate has to the finished 
picture. Each sound makes its impression on the wax; so of course there 
must be no other sounds in the laboratory while the music is being 
recorded. 

When all is in readiness, the orchestra comes in and each player takes 
the position prepared for him by the “wax” men, some in high seats, 
some in low seats, and some standing. Dr. Hadley, the conductor, stands 
on a raised platform in the left-hand corner (see picture, p. 21) and 
conducts a final rehearsal of the music about to be recorded. He then 
calls for a “test”? — that is, a test or trial record — to be made on the 
plastic wax which is behind the curtain and in charge of a ““wax’’ expert. 
When this is completed, Dr. Hadley and others go into the room back of 
the curtain and listen as the test is played from the “‘wax.”’ Through 
this test they discover any faults there may have been in the perform- 
ance. Perhaps the tone of some instrument is too prominent, whereas that 
of another may be too obscure; perhaps the balance of the orchestra is 
not just right; or it may be that the selection will sound better and 
clearer in a different key. If the key must be changed, each player trans- 
poses his part at sight, for each is an expert musician and there is no time 
in the laboratory to make new copies of different parts. 

Thus after an hour or more, and many times it is much longer, spent 
in strenuous work, the conductor calls for a ‘“‘master’”’ record. A few 
minutes are spent in “tuning,” and then comes absolute silence, while 
everyone looks intently for the white signal light just above the curtain. 
When this flashes, it indicates that the “wax” is ready and that every 
sound will make an impression. The conductor lifts his baton and the 
players give their best, for they realize that they are playing not to a 
limited audience, but to thousands of young people all over this country, 
whose musical taste may be influenced definitely by their performance. 
Every man, from the “wax” man and his assistant to the conductor 
and his group of players, is intent on the serious business of making a 
record wherein the mechanical medium shall worthily present a clear 
and fitting interpretation of beautiful music. Here is a maximum of 


nervous energy expended in tense concentration, applied to music with 
artistic results, 


ONIGHOORY WOT ONIAVId VULSTHOAO, OINOWSVHTIHG FHL fo SYHAWNaA, HLIIM GaATIIA AYOLVAOUVT AHI, 
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DIRECTIONS FOR THE PLAYING OF RECORDS AND THE CARE 
OF PHONOGRAPHS 


The records in the Music Appreciation Course of the Music Education 
Series may be played upon any phonograph which plays lateral-cut 
records, such as the Victor, the Columbia, the Brunswick, or the Starr. 
Much depends, however, on the condition of the phonograph. If it is a 
poor machine, or if it is a good machine in poor condition, satisfactory 
results cannot be obtained with any records, no matter how nearly perfect 
they may be.) @ 

A good phonograph is the first requisite. A wide variety of such 
machines may be found on the market, at moderate expense. The sec- 
ond requisite is that the machine should be in good condition and always 
well oiled. 


The Sound Diaphragm, or Sound Box 


To the sound diaphragm, or sound box, is attached the needle-holder 
which keeps the needle in place by means of a thumbscrew. If this sound 
diaphragm is too heavy, the extra weight will have a tendency to wear 
out the record prematurely. There will be no trouble in this respect with 
the majority of phonographs in popular use. 


The Tone Arm 


To the tone arm is attached the sound diaphragm, connecting it with 
the stationary attachment at the back of the machine. If this tone arm 
is in exact adjustment, it will be found to swing perfectly free. If, how- 
ever, through lack of oil or for any other reason it is stiff in its action, 
there will be an extra stress which will shorten the life of the record. 


The Speed of the Turntable 


The turntable should be set at the right rate of speed, which is about 
78 revolutions to the minute. Attached to the turntable is a speed regu- 
lator, usually operated by a thumbscrew, with directions as to which way 
to move it in order to obtain a faster or slower rate of speed. 

The speed of the turntable may be tested as follows: Place on the 
turntable a record, as if to play it, and under the edge of the record put 
a short strip of white paper so that its end shows. Start the machine, wait 
until it is going at full speed, then with watch in hand count the number 
of revolutions during one minute by counting how often the white paper 
flashes past. If the number is less than 78, the speed should be increased ; 
if more than 78, the speed should be decreased until 78 revolutions per 
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minute are reached. This is a matter of importance, as incorrect speed 
affects the pitch and timbre of both voices and instruments, and, by 
giving a wrong tempo, of course affects the interpretation of the music. 


Needles 


It is strongly urged that the so-called permanent or semipermanent 
needle never be used, for the following reasons. Perhaps a needle is guar- 
anteed to play fifty times. The teacher has no way of determining the 
number of times she has used it. Therefore she keeps it playing, record 
after record, until finally the sound of the needle on a record informs her 
that not only is the life of the needle past, but that it has injured the 
record which she is playing. 

Another objection to the so-called permanent or semipermanent 
needle is that the substance of this needle is much harder than the 
abrasive material of the record and that consequently the record is being 
worn much more than it would have been by a steel needle, which is 
softer than the abrasive substance of which the record consists. In other 
words, it is advisable to save the record at the expense of the needle, 
rather than to save the needle at the expense of the record. 

The teacher is urged to use a standard steel needle of one of the vari- 
ous popular brands and by all means to throw it away at the conclusion 
of the playing of each record. The repeated use of the same needle not 
only spoils the effect of the record, but injures it permanently. Gener- 
ally speaking, there are five grades of needles, which may be termed soft, 
medium, full-tone, loud, and extra-loud. The teacher is especially warned 
against the extra-loud needle. This is a needle having a blunt point. It 
gives a coarse sound to the music and in an exceedingly short time it will 
destroy the record. These extra-loud needles have come into use through 
the desire of young people to dance to the playing of records; in order 
to hear the music above the noise of dancing they have resorted to this 
extra-loud needle, perhaps being ignorant that in doing so they will very 
rapidly destroy the record which they are playing. 


A Correct Start 

Insert the needle, start the machine, and wait until it is going at full 
speed. When the sound box is poised over the record, with the finger or 
fingers underneath the sound box carefully lower it to the smooth rim of 
the record outside of the music grooves; then slide it gently inward. 
Do not try to save time by lowering the needle point to the music 
grooves where, perhaps, the music may begin. This injures the record. 
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If it is desired to stop playing in the middle of a record, place the 
finger or fingers underneath the sound box ; then raise it carefully and swing 
the tone arm free from the revolving record. Never seize the sound box 
by a downward motion of the hand, for such procedure will invariably 
injure the record by a puncture or a scratch. 

When playing a record side containing more than one piece of music, 
such as G 1A, be sure that there is a strong light on the surface of the 
record. This will be helpful in placing the needle point on the smooth 
space intervening between any two selections. 

The teacher should not allow pupils to operate the phonograph unless 
they have been taught how to do it correctly. 

The records of the Music Education Series Music Appreciation Course 
are made of the best material by mechanical experts, under the most favor- 
able conditions. When sent to schools they are securely packed in sub- 
stantial cases, and they are guaranteed to endure satisfactorily any 
legitimate wear. 


GENERAL SUGGESTIONS FOR TEACHING MUSIC 
APPRECIATION 
Appreciation Defined 

Appreciation of music is that pleasurable response which almost all 
people make to musical tones and to the melodic, harmonic, and rhythmic 
impressions that are conveyed by tones. The degree of appreciation 
depends on the hearer’s ability to listen intelligently, that is to say, with 
musical discrimination. The reaction may be more than one of ordinary 
pleasure; it may be a pure joy of the spirit. But this power of discrimina- 
tion is developed most easily and best by beginning in early childhood 
with a carefully planned program of music-appreciation studies and by 
extending these throughout the school life of the individual. 

The degree of pleasure which each individual derives from music 
varies according to his ability, native or developed, to secure an emo- 
tional reaction or an intellectual impetus from the human appeal of its 
content or from the beauty of the musical structure. The difference be- 
tween rhythms that are swift or slow, lightly moving or ponderous, and 
tones that are low or high, soft or loud, colored with the quality of the 
violin or the trumpet, the oboe or the flute, quite instinctively affects the 
character of the emotional reaction. But the response remains a satis- 
fying and pleasurable reaction, no matter what changes take place. It 
may be classified as an emotional reaction. 

The joy that remains constant under emotions of various kinds is the 
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joy in beauty. Many elements go to make up the beauty of music: the 
emotional content, the quality of tone, the symmetry of tonal design. 
The greatest joy in listening to music is obtained when all three of these 
elements combine in lovely relationship to make a beautiful whole. 

The response to any of these elements may be quite unconscious on the 
part of the hearer, yet it is appreciation. But if we are to become really 
appreciative listeners, exerting our intellectual and discriminative powers, 
we need to direct our attention to the factors which, touched with the 
spark of genius, contribute to make great music. In other words, if we 
desire to lift our appreciation to higher levels, if we wish to become less 
puzzled, more intelligent, more discriminating, we must become con- 
scious of those factors which make good music and which, by their absence, 
cause the poverty and the unsatisfactory quality in music that is poor. 


When to Begin the Study of Appreciation 


From the beginning of the child’s school experience we desire to culti- 
vate the musical feeling which almost every person possesses to a greater 
or less degree. We teach the pupils attractive songs in which the lyric 
verse finds expression in beautiful melody. We direct attention to vary- 
ing moods in the music as expressive of the poetic content of the text. We 
continually urge the production of beautiful singing tone. Thus while 
the children are learning how to use their voices and are memorizing a 
repertoire of new songs suited to their musical experience, they are un- 
consciously absorbing some of the essential characteristics of music which 
will eventually result in real music appreciation. 

The children are then brought into effective association with such of 
the best instrumental music appropriate to their respective grades as will 
tend toward their musical growth and development. The pupils’ voices 
furnish vocal music. Later the piano and school orchestras will furnish 
instrumental music, and meanwhile the phonograph furnishes both. 
While the singing and listening courses have reciprocal relations, yet each 
course may be used separately and independently or in conjunction with 
any other series of singing books. When used with any other than the 
Music Education Series, the songs on the records may be taught by rote. 


The Message of Music 


Music appreciation, as has been said, is something deeper than the 
purely intellectual understanding of music. The emotional nature of the 
child must answer to music, or there is no true appreciation. This dis- 
tinction may seem to be more sharply drawn here than it is found to be 
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in actual experience. We all can think and feel at the same time; and, on 
the other hand, emotion which is divorced from thought may easily 
degenerate into mere sentimentality. The teacher must understand this 
and govern her work accordingly. 

But a third element of the child nature, which psychology often classes 
as beyond its scope, may be touched on here, namely, the spiritual 
element. Perhaps nothing in the child’s daily life more closely approaches 
to spiritual consciousness, above either intellect or emotion, than does 
his dawning sense of pure music. Nothing that human art has made is 
nearer to an ideal of perfection, imperishable and all-pervading, — that 
is, to spiritual being, — than is music. What we like to call “absolute 
music” is not concerned with objects, events, or moods of earthly experi- 
ence. It dwells in a world apart, where lovely forms of pure tone, in 
abstract relationships of melody, rhythm, and harmony, make an unseen 
yet clearly discernible whole of unearthly beauty. 

Mozart must have apprehended music in a higher, more ethereal way 
than most of us can do when he said that he was able to survey his sym- 
phony as a whole, hear it as a whole, all sounding at once, much as one 
might survey at once the whole of a noble building. This is a conscious- 
ness of music which surely borders on true spiritual beauty and delight ; 
and when the love of music wakes in the heart of the child, this love, or 
uplifted appreciation, may open that heart to still higher influences, — 
influences that may be beyond our analysis but are not beyond our hope 
and aspiration. Lowell says of himself that as a child, when hearing a 
robin’s song, he listened as though he “heard an angel sing.”” Let us then 
beware of intruding upon the child’s deeper moments of response to the 
choir invisible. 


Time Devoted to Music Appreciation 


As to the time when the course in Music Appreciation may be given, it 
is suggested that a small portion of each alternate one of the daily music 
periods may be devoted to record listening, or an entire music period 
once or twice a week may be given over to it; or at assembly periods 
records may be used in a general program. In addition the class teacher 
may occasionally play records during the day as a “brightening up” 
process for the class, but the listening to these records should be an 
integral portion of the Music Appreciation Course. Appreciation lessons 
must by no means be allowed to crowd out the singing lessons. It has 
been found, however, that the added interest in the singing lesson more 
than makes up for the time spent in appreciation. 
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Psychological Foundation 


To develop successfully any subject in the schoolroom, adequate and 
reliable psychological data should be available. The teacher should know 
the mental condition of the class she teaches, in order that she may pre- 
sent the right kind of subject matter and at the same time use an appro- 
priate method of procedure. 

Of much importance, then, is a familiarity with the physical, emotional, 
and intellectual condition of children from six to eight years old, children 
from nine to eleven years old, and young people from twelve to fifteen 
years old. 

Dr. Henry T. Moore, psychologist, has prepared these data especially 
for this book. 


THE CHILD FROM SIX TO EIGHT YEARS 


It is an axiom of psychology that no two individuals will act in precisely the 
same way under the same circumstances. The early years of childhood offer 
us no exception to this rule. In fact, the differences between two children of 
the same age may be greater than the average differences of two ages, as may 
be judged from the fact that the mental ages of six-year-old children range all 
the way from three to nearly eleven years. 

Nevertheless it is well for every teacher to have in mind the typical or 
average tendencies of children of every age. He can then adapt himself as far 
as possible to the individual deviations from the norm. If from time to time 
he wishes to shoot at the edge of the target instead of the bull’s eye, he may be 
justified in such an aim; but the average child will always be the center of the 
target, and every good marksman must know how to hit the bull’s eye. 

The average child of from six to eight years has as his most marked physical 
characteristic the love of free movement which involves the whole body. Boys 
and girls are exactly alike in this, as in most respects at this age. Both relish 
the same kind of strongly marked rhythmic activity, and both tire and lose 
interest quickly in the face of long exacting requirements, such as protracted 
violin practice. 

The literature on child psychology abounds in illustrations of the rapid 
shifting of attention natural to the undeveloped child of this age. At one 
moment he will play affectionately with a stick of wood, caressing it as his 
dear baby, and at the next he may throw it into the fire to see it burn. It 
would be absurd, however, to conclude from this that the teacher should 
deliberately cheapen his musical appeal in the hope of keeping it at the level 
of the child’s involuntary attention. It is true that attention cannot be 
forced, but must be attracted; yet it is imperative that it should be held for 
reasonably long periods if any real educational work is to be done. The natural 
appeal of strong rhythm and of lovely tones offers the skillful teacher an 
invaluable resource for developing a secondary attention based on interest and 
training. 
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After shifting attention, the next most general mental trait of this age is an 
almost exclusive interest in the concrete rather than in the abstract. Boys and 
girls are quick to identify the concrete in pictures and stories; they can name 
the parts of a familiar object, demonstrate how to light a candle, or tell where 
to get a hair-cut. But they fail almost completely in the realm of the abstract. 
Typical definitions given by children show this clearly. “A kiss is if you hug 
and kiss somebody.” ‘Vain is if you always look in the glass.” “A dog is to 
have by you.” 

While fairly apt at telling the time of day and noticing concrete directions 
like front or back, they have no conception of time in the abstract, or of north, 
east, south, and west. They can draw the simplest forms, like a square or 
circle, and recognize a cross or a cube, but have no eye for form in general. 
Their ideas of the origin of most things except milk are vague. 

They come the nearest to pure abstraction in number relations and in moral 
situations. Many of them can count to 100 and make change with small coins ; 
and most of them sense the right thing to do in such situations as that called 
to mind by the question, ‘‘What ought you to do if your playmate should hit 
you, but should say that he did not mean to do it?” 

Many false ideas are current as to the memory capacity of a child of this age. 
In one sense his memory is better than at any other time of life, in that what 
he gets is likely to be retained for a long time. But his capacity for taking in 
meaningless impressions is less than that of a twelve-year-old child, as can be 
judged by any simple test of auditory memory. Moreover he has fewer experi- 
ences by means of which he can give meaning to what he sees or hears. It 
follows that his span of attention for the sheer tonal material of music will be 
comparatively narrow, unless the teacher is at extra pains to make the material 
mean something to him. 

Music teaching at this age, therefore, should not rely on pure audition or on 
any abstract mental process. It can legitimately make the fullest possible use 
of concrete sensory support of every kind, and should wherever possible bring 
into play the child’s fundamental joy in gross! movement. The value of con- 
crete narrative in every kind of presentation cannot be overemphasized. 
Morals are best taught by fables, space relations by the actual handling of 


things, and music by simple tunes with concrete associations from the various 
senses. 


THE CHILD FROM NINE TO ELEVEN YEARS 


During this period the child’s attitude in regard to physical activity shifts 
from one of satisfaction with mere output of energy to one of interest in the 
successful control of objects. Skill begins to appeal to him as the end of activity. 
Every month finer motor adjustments are being formed, and with them comes 
an increasing curiosity about concrete things and a desire to manipulate them. 

“Gross” in this connection means “‘ very active,” “bringing all the muscles into play,” as 


opposed to the dainty, graceful action which comes when physical control is more definitely 


established. That is, boys and girls at this age desire motion for its own sake and not because 
it has some specific purpose. 
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Swimming, skating, and bicycle riding easily become ruling passions at this 
age. The acts by which older people show their control over the environment 
now excite him to imitation. He is peculiarly sensitive to all evidences of skill 
and readily takes his cue from conspicuous performers in every field. Striking 
biographies and dramatic events leave their indelible impression upon him. 

Morally this is a period of transition from the naive acceptance of family ties 
to the powerful bonds of gang loyalty, which begin to appear prominently at 
twelve years. The growing impatience of family restraint is shown in the 
frequency of running away and in the decrease in the number of boys selecting 
the father’s occupation. The urge for personal independence is shown in many 
ways, such as the strong interest in individual rather than team rivalry, and the 
tendency to pretend indifference to the attainments of other children of the 
same age. The boy exults in a new sense of power to use language, to call 
names, and to make jokes for his own personal glorification ; and the girl shows 
that she can laugh at those about her whenever she chooses to make them 
appear ridiculous. 

Mentally the greatest gains at this period have to do with memory and 
reasoning. The advance in immediate memory for concrete things, accom- 
panied as it is by an increased capacity for retention, makes for a rapid improve- 
ment in verbal learning and in all kinds of simple memorizing. At the same time 
logical relations begin to have such a compelling importance that the child is 
quick to sense any absurdity of statement having to do with things with which 
he is familiar. His imagination is peculiarly alive to the realistic side of life 
rather than to the emotional and idealistic side, that appeals to him so strongly 
a few years later. 

Briefly, this is par excellence the period when the appeal to develop personal 
skill is most effective. It is the period when the use of tools, the playing of 
musical instruments, the learning of words, and the mastery of technic make 
their greatest relative gains. It is also the period in which one registers the 
most immediate satisfaction in seeing the obvious signs of his own personal 
prowess. 


YounG PEOPLE FROM TWELVE TO FIFTEEN YEARS 


Physical development during this period is so rapid as to change a boy or 
girl almost beyond recognition. The pronounced muscular development is 
best illustrated by the doubling of the strength of grip of the hands that takes 
place between eleven and sixteen years. There is an enormous increase in lung 
capacity and a corresponding pleasure in the mere use of the lungs. The 
differentiation of the larynx of boy and girl add a new interest to part singing. 

The emotional development tends in many ways to outstrip the intellectual 
advance. Since the central control has not caught up with the strength of 
feelings, there is by far more uncontrolled violence of emotion than at any 
other time of life, as the records of juvenile offense clearly show. Hence it is 
peculiarly important for the teacher, and above all the teacher of music, to 
know how to make the right kind of emotional appeal. Personal sensitiveness 
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increases so suddenly during this period that an appeal to shame, modesty, or 
personal reputation is doubly effective. Violent changes from elation and self- 
display to dejection and humiliation are the manifestations of a greater 
emotionality in every particular. 

With this heightened emotionality there appears a much stronger social 
nature. Friendship, loyalty, team spirit, and gang life have become most 
intense. There is a great increase in religious feeling, as is shown by the fre- 
quency of the so-called “conversion” experience, in which the boy or girl 
passes through a state of acute emotional distress and into one of rest and peace. 
There is first a drawing apart of the sexes during the thirteenth and fourteenth 
years, and then a great intensification of sex interest and an added capacity 
for the enjoyment of the beautiful. By the fifteenth year the worship of an 
ideal of beauty may become a sincere part of the personal experience of the 
boy or girl. 

Intellectual development suffers naturally from the fact that the thought 
capacity cannot keep pace with the emotions. The concentration of attention 
is violently disturbed from time to time by emotional onsets. But in many 
respects the intellectual growth is conspicuous. Both memory and the simpler 
rational processes, such as judgments of quantity, number, size, and distance, 
reach their peak. All the spatial and temporal relations of the sort that might 
be needed in understanding the structure of a piece of music are up to the 
adult level. 

The imagination develops to the largest scope that it attains at any period 
of life. Heavenly bodies, immense distances, sensitiveness to unseen things, 
and mathematical and other abstract interests may become fascinating for the 
first and sometimes the last time in life. 

The problem of control is necessarily a difficult one at this age on account of 
the rapidly changing whims and moods, but this is compensated for by the 
fact that during the moment of actual enthusiasm there is a great overflowing 
of interest about the thing that gets attention. Altogether this is the golden 
age for fixing a love of music, and especially of choral music. It is the psycho- 
logical moment for bringing music appreciation to its highest pitch by the 
opening of new vistas and by the intensification of the experiences of joy. 


Lesson Plans 


Children differ in their attitude toward music. Theoretically there are 
three types of children: those who are auditory-minded; those who are 
visual-minded ; and those who are motor-minded. But actually all pupils 
are of mixed types, with one of the three types predominating. 

Of types of imagery Thorndike says, “The wise course is to arrange 
stimuli to appeal through several sense avenues, but to let the emphasis 
be on the kind of response that the pupil makes, not on the kind of 
imagery by means of which he proceeds to that response.” Paraphrasing 
Thorndike, in music-teaching the wise course is to arrange stimuli to 
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appeal to several types of children with their varying attitudes, but let 
the teacher be more interested in the pupil than in theories and methods. 

What, then, is the desired response? First of all, an attitude of atten- 
tion. Without attention there can be no development of any kind. For 
the highly sensitive musical child this is a small matter; his attention is 
involuntary. But as to the great majority of children, who are less 
musical, if the latent power for the appreciation of music is not de- 
veloped by right training, it must forever lie dormant. 

To this end, the teacher will do well to consider the kinds of attention 
as outlined by Strayer. Each type of attention corresponds to a type of 
adjustment. 

1. Passive attention, in which there is no attempt to control mental activities. 
This corresponds to the first type of adjustment, when the result is the satis- 
faction of some instinctive need. 

2. Active attention, in which the individual is active in his determination to 
accomplish certain ends, and in order to secure these results he resists the 
tendency of his mind to wander. This corresponds to the second type of adjust- 
ment, when the result is the satisfaction of an idea of an end to be reached, 
the attainment of which will satisfy some instinctive or acquired need. 

3. Automatic active attention (sometimes called secondary passive attention), 
in which, through the exercise of active attention over a considerable period, 
the necessity for effort becomes less and less, and finally a passive attitude is 
again reached but is, of course, attended by a much higher degree of receptivity. 
This corresponds to the third type of adjustment, in which the satisfaction of 
an acquired need is the immediate result. 


Of these, the last is the highest development, but it cannot be gained 
without active attention. One of the tasks of the teacher, then, is to 
stimulate active attention for a sufficiently long period of time so that 
this desired third stage may be reached. This can be done only by specifi- 
cally directed listening, and to this end the children should hear much 
music for the sole purpose of learning to listen. Some of the things to 
which attention may be specifically directed are rhythmic activity, 
melodic line, harmonic interest, recurrence of themes or motives, tone 
quality of voices or instruments, separately or in combination. 

At first the attention should be directed to only one thing at a time. 
As the ears grow more and more accustomed to listening, the sense of 
hearing gradually becomes the avenue through which the child is made 
conscious of the synthesis of rhythm and tone as a whole. Then he as 
gradually passes from the phase of consciously directed attention to the 
desired third stage. Here music becomes for him a pulsing thing of 
beauty. ‘“‘Admiration” may then lead to “appreciation” in so far as the 
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child is capable of the true esthetic response. Of course, musical mate- 
rial for this development must be very carefully selected and graded. 

There is a great danger in the teaching of music listening, however, in 
that the teacher may mistake the means for the end and be content to stop 
with specifically directed attention to details. Then no true appreciation 
will result. Instead of a ‘feeling state” it will be purely an “intellectual 
state.” It may even be no more than curiosity. The teacher may avoid 
this danger by playing at the end of every listening lesson at least one 
selection in which the attention is left free, and the music itself is the only 
thing to be heard. Such a selection should be played without preliminary 
comment. If it is beautiful enough and if it is well adapted to the listening 
capacity of the children, the eloquent silence at the end will be the best 
testimony that the beauty of the music has evoked the “feeling state 
characterized by complete immersion in the thing itself’? — appreciation. 
The teacher needs to be very careful not to break that silence for several 
seconds. Never should she ask questions about that particular piece of 
music at that time, nor make the worse mistake of asking the children 
how the music makes them feel. The beautiful experience should be left 
unmarred, and it is far better at this point to turn quietly to the next 
subject on the daily program. 

It is not possible to develop an appreciation of music in other people 
unless we ourselves can forget the technical detail of form, biography, and 
historical dates and can be so inspired by the message of the music itself 
that we enter its realm of beauty and exaltation to realize there the 
supreme satisfaction and enjoyment which result from association with 
the beautiful. 


The Courteous Listener 


Music, to be properly appreciated, must be listened to without inter- 
ruptions or disturbing noises. In school a quiet room is necessary to the 
success of any music lesson, and particularly of the lessons in music appre- 
ciation. Pupils should be taught to eliminate every sound except the 
music of the lesson. Most of the disturbing noises in any schoolroom are 
made by pupils moving and making sounds unconsciously. No one can 
sit still for any length of time and be comfortable, and therefore it is 
unwise to say “Sit still” to a group of pupils. Quiet may be secured, 
however, by adopting this simple rule: “We may move all we like pro- 
vided no one hears us.”’ Soft needles on the phonograph are also helpful 
in securing quiet listening. When the teacher plays a record it is impor- 
tant that she listen quietly as a model for the class. 
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It may be well to explain to pupils what is expected of them as listeners 
on various musical occasions. During an operatic performance they 
are supposed to remain quiet and give their entire attention to the 
music and the stage. Those who fail to do this are discourteous to the 
performers and discourteous to those of the audience who desire to enjoy 
the opera. 

In the concert hall the same rule should invariably be observed. At 
symphony concerts whispering or any other extraneous noise while the 
orchestra is playing is a discourtesy which should not be countenanced. 
In concerts where singers and instrumental soloists appear in different 
numbers it sometimes happens that a singer will receive closer attention 
than a solo violinist or cellist. This may be because the singer’s art in- 
volves words as well as music and so is perhaps easier to understand. It 
must be remembered, however, that the violinist or cellist is often playing 
even more beautiful and expressive music than the singing voice can 
interpret, and deserves, therefore, as close attention from the audience. 

At religious services the music comes to us in all its beauty, and one 
reason for this is perhaps the absolute quiet which ever prevails on such 
occasions. 

At receptions and various other social occasions music functions in 
different ways. It is intended to promote sociability, and conversation 
under such circumstances not only is allowed but is encouraged. It will 
be noted, however, that the music for these occasions is quite different 
in character from concert or operatic music. 

In general, it is well for young people to understand that when music is 
performed for the purpose of being listened to as music, each person 
present should be a courteous listener. 


The Development of a Quick and Retentive Memory in Listening to Music 


The knowledge a pupil acquires in each lesson is important, but the 
habits he forms meantime are of even greater importance. This is as true 
of music appreciation as of any other branch of education, and it must 
be especially kept in mind by the teacher. 


Musical Memory 


Design is one of the elements of beauty in all music. Much music is 
built on themes, and the recurrences, the development, and the contrasts 
of these themes form, as it were, the design of the music. A quick and 
retentive memory is required if the listener is to hear and remember the 
themes with sufficient clearness to recognize them when they appear again 
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and again in varied forms. If his musical memory is undeveloped, the 
listener is unable to hear and enjoy the design of music and so he loses 
some of its beauty. He may be able to hear and enjoy intensely the 
various rhythms, tunes, and chords that make up the selection, but unless 
he hears the relationship of these elements to each other and to the com- 
plete structure, the music, while sounding beautiful to him in many ways, 
will fail to make its full impression. His ability to follow out relationships 
depends entirely upon his memory, which must keep them all clearly in 
mind. 

The pupil should develop the ability to memorize music quickly and 
accurately, so that this habit will stand him in good stead when he lis- 
tens to a new selection for the first time. 


Harmonic Listening 


To appreciate and enjoy concerted music, the listener should acquire 
the ability to hear quickly and accurately several instruments or voices 
playing or singing simultaneously. The listener should also learn to 
discern whether or not these various voices or instruments are in tune 
with each other. When he can do this he will be able to hear, appreciate, 
and enjoy harmony, — the crowning glory of music. Comparatively few 
people have this ability. They hear music as a sort of blur instead of 
hearing the different chords as a combination of separate tones that make 
a beautiful whole. One school activity in which pupils may learn to hear 
and appreciate harmony is part singing in the upper grades and high 
schools; another is offered by the orchestra or band. 

While the voice is a wonderful musical instrument, yet singing has its 
definite limitations. Anyone who wishes to widen his knowledge of music 
must turn to instrumental music. 

It is evident that people are searching for a more perfect medium of 
musical expression with a wider scope, as there has been a wonderful 
development of school orchestras and bands in the last few years. The 
orchestra, with its variety of tone color and with the perfect intonation 
of which it is capable, is without question the greatest medium we now 
possess for the rendering of pure music. It is well for the teacher of music 
appreciation to encourage as many pupils as possible to enter orchestras 
and bands, as well as vocal ensembles. 

The more nearly a listener is able to hear every detail in a piece at the 
first playing, the more enjoyment he gets from the music and the more 
thoroughly he appreciates it. The teacher should foster this quick 
memorizing in all the various branches of music instruction. 
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When in the following lessons the suggestion is made that the selection 
be played but once or twice, it is made with this memory-training in view. 
It is manifestly impossible in a book of this kind to tell just how many 
times the record should be played ; but the teacher is urged to keep these 
suggestions in mind and to watch for the development of quick memoriz- 
ing and recognition of tunes, rhythms, themes, chords, and other musical 
factors. 


ESSENTIALS IN MUSIC APPRECIATION 


There are certain attributes and aspects of music that must be treated 
as fundamental in the successful presentation of a course in music appre- 
ciation. These may be briefly enumerated as follows: 


Rhythm The Orchestra 

Melody Instruments 
Elementary Melodic Design Choirs 
Form Composers 

Harmony Characteristics and Style 
Accompaniments Biographies 

Program Music Cultural Effects 


Some teachers prefer to develop the appreciation of music by centering 
their work in some one of its aspects rather than by unfolding them in 
association with one another. To help such teachers, the following sug- 
gestions are offered. 


Different Ways of Presentation 


These suggested plans are so arranged that the teacher may use them 
quite independently, one at a time, or may present them as component 
parts of a general scheme wherein all features are developed simultane- 
ously. To make the work easier, when the first arrangement is adopted 
the names of the records are given in groups, in the list, with suggested 
classifications (pp. 9-18). Jf the teacher, however, wishes to follow 
the second arrangement, which develops music appreciation grade by 
grade, she will find suggestive plans and helps in Part II of this book. 

It is not the desire of the editors to interfere with the initiative of 
the teacher. They wish to supply material for a course in music appre- 
ciation which may be used in any way that the teacher wishes and with 
any series of books. To this end, plans suggesting several accepted 
ways of presenting this subject are offered, so that the teacher may find 
this book helpful and of real value, no matter which method of proce- 
dure she may choose. 
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Realizing that much of the responsibility for developing music appre- 
ciation must devolve upon the grade teacher, the editors have organized 
“teaching details” grade by grade and record by record. Each grade is 
complete in itself, so that there is no need to refer to any previous grade or 
to anticipate any future suggestions. It is obvious that this plan makes 
repetition unavoidable, but equally obvious is the advantage of having all 
the facts bearing upon the work of each grade available when they are 
needed. 


Rhythm 

Rhythm is that element of music which is first developed among the 
most primitive peoples and that which is first apprehended by children, 
whatever their age. The crudest sounds, if they are rhythmical, arouse in 
the hearer the impulse to respond. Therefore among all the phases of 
music, rhythm is the one most readily discerned and the one wherein it is 
easiest to distinguish one variety from another. Simple rhythmic effects 
are first perceived through the familiar songs. These serve as an intro- 
duction to forty-eight rhythmic instrumental classics which include eleven 
folk and national dances, eleven marches, six waltzes, six polkas, four 
gavottes, five minuets, three ballets, and two mazurkas. 

In the list of selections (pp. 9-18) the rhythmic groups are so classi- 
fied because the first natural response which the listener makes to these 
pieces of music is a rhythmic response. The teacher will find it easy to 
concentrate her efforts on rhythm and its evolution by using the lesson 
plans in Part II, beginning with Lesson Plan G 1B, p. 67, and contin- 
uing through the different grades. 


Melody 


The thing that distinguishes music from all that is not music is tone, 
and all music that is worthy the name must be characterized by beauty 
of tone. But no matter how beautiful the individual tones may be in their 
production, they cannot charm if they are sounded at random. They 
must proceed in gracefully ordered fashion. They do this by arrangement 
in melodic, rhythmic, and harmonic patterns. If they fail to sketch any 
well-defined pattern, the music is incoherent and says nothing; if the 
pattern is too obvious, the music is uninteresting. Thus it is clear that 
true appreciation of music must include the ability to perceive the melodic 
design or pattern, and this ability can be cultivated only through a thor- 
ough acquaintance with music in which the principal appeal is made by 
melody. 
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What is melody? The dictionary defines it as a succession of single 
tones, and more completely as a rhythmical succession of single tones, of 
a given mode or key, expressing a definite musical idea. The variety in 
melody depends upon the changes of pitch. Our word “monotony” 
comes from Greek words that mean “‘one tone.’’ It suggests that melodies 
which repeat one tone, or pitch, too often are “monotonous,” that is, far 
less interesting than melodies which use many tones, or pitches. But good 
melody does not have too many wide leaps from one pitch to another; it 
moves, rather, stepwise, and with natural interval progressions, reserving 
sudden or unusual changes to mark a climax. 

A melody which seems complete in itself when heard alone is one in 
which the harmony is so simple and clear that it is self-evident, even when 
not expressed. Other melodies suggest more intricate changes of harmony 
and are not so easy to understand unless the harmony is made audible. 

Melody is the chief characteristic of all music. Sometimes the word 
““melody” is used as a synonym for the word “tune” or “air.” A good 
melody, or tune, must consist of tones arranged rhythmically and with 
due regard to key, or harmonic, relationships, and it must be arranged 
with symmetry or grace. So we have compositions in which melody 
makes the principal appeal. Such pieces are usually written for solo 
instruments or for single voices, with an accompaniment by a piano or 
by a small orchestra. ‘Melodic Examples” — or ‘‘ Melodic Music,” so 
called —does not mean music which slights rhythmic or harmonic prop- 
erties; nor does the term imply that such music makes no appeal to 
the imagination, such as is made by program music. It means, however, 
that though all these other elements are present, they are made to sub- 
serve the clear or subtle loveliness of tonal line in the melody, and that 
it is this melodic line of beauty which makes the most definite impres- 
sion. On pages 9-18 the listed records include the classification ‘‘ Melodic 
Examples.” The teacher may use these records in regular order and 
thus develop a keen appreciation of beautiful melody. 

Elementary Melodic Design. Every melody is made up of tune portions 
which have a definite relation to each other, and the design of the melody 
has to do with the manner in which the composer has molded his material 
in order to get certain musical effects. Briefly, design means what the 
composer has used and how he has used it. By the use of repetitions and 
sequences it is possible to preserve a unity of thought, while the introduc- 
tion of contrasting tune portions permits variety. The melodic line must 
be symmetrical in contour, and it usually leads progressively up to the 
climax note and then gracefully recedes from it. 
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Elementary melodic design may be first presented through the familiar 
songs that are recorded. Pupils may discover that just as the lines of 
poetry have a well-defined relation to each other, so also the different 
portions of the tune are related. The perception of these relation- 
ships increases very much the understanding of the musical meaning, 
and a proportionate pleasure results. Beginning in Chapter II of 
“Music Appreciation,” suggestions for the understanding of ‘Elemen- 
tary Melodic Design” and for the discovery of the relationship of tune 
portions may be found in the lesson plans in Part II. (See Lesson 
Plan on page 145 or page 164.) 

Form. It is well for the teacher to remember that in the elementary 
grades form in music is taught not for the comprehension of form alone, 
but also to lead the pupils to direct their mental activities so that they 
may become more intelligent hearers of music. 

In literature our understanding is proportionate to our knowledge. 
That is, we can more readily grasp the meaning of the author if our minds 
can perceive automatically the different units that go to make the whole. 
For example, written English has its chapters, paragraphs, sentences, 
clauses, and phrases, each important in itself and each having a definite 
bearing on the others. So music may be regarded as a language, for the 
different units which form a complete musical idea can be traced as 
clearly as these elements of English when we have learned how to analyze 
music. 

The larger units naturally are easier to discover than are the small ones. 
The number of these larger units, the order in which they are heard, the 
manner in which they are joined, and whether they are similar or con- 
trasting in character, —all these features determine the name of the 
form. Thus we have two-part song-form, three-part song-form, minuet, 
rondo, classic march, suite, overture, symphony, opera, oratorio, etc. 
In the elementary schools there is scarcely time for minute analysis, 
but it is well for the pupils to have some definite conception about differ- 
ent melodies and complete musical ideas, in order that they may more 
readily understand the musical meaning. 

Some teachers may desire to teach music appreciation by form develop- 
ment, that is, from the one-period composition, through song-form, to the 
more elaborate compositions. This can be done easily ; for beginning with 
Chapter IV, Lesson Plan G r1A, a, the form of each selection is indi- 
cated in the lesson plan. The form of the selections that are listed in the 
earlier grades is so simple that the teacher will have no difficulty in lead- 
ing the class to discover the tune divisions and other form elements. 
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Harmony 

We have learned that the beautiful tones which distinguish music from 
all other sounds may be arranged in different patterns. Melody is a series 
of tones heard successively. Harmony is a series or group of tones heard 
in combination, which bear, however, definite relation to preceding and 
following groups. These combinations are called chords and, by nature 
of their formation, require more intense concentration than is needed for 
tones heard successively. Perhaps one reason may be the fact that we 
can with our own voices produce melody or even rhythm, but individu- 
ally we cannot produce harmony. There are certain musical compositions 
which make a unique and lasting impression through their harmony. A 
beautiful. melody and interesting rhythm may be integral parts of the 
composition, but the principal feature is the chord succession, or harmony. 
Through the combination of chords certain effects in music (for which we 
borrow the word “‘color’’) are made; also artistic suggestions of varied 
charm. In fact, many tunes that are monotonous alike in pitch and in 
rhythm are lifted out from this mediocrity into the realm of the beautiful 
by the use of fascinating harmonies. 

The ability to listen to harmonic effects and thus to gain a true appre- 
ciation of what they mean to music is developed here, first, through the 
familiar song in two parts (Records G 11, G 18, and G 27A), in three parts 
(Records G 27 B and G 38), and in four parts (Record G 49). From this 
experience the hearer naturally directs his attention to the harmonic 
properties of unfamiliar instrumental selections. These are listed on 
pages 9-18. 

Accompaniments. The first experience in listening to harmony comes to 
the pupils through the instrumental accompaniment to their song. With 
this background the song gives even greater pleasure, and the general 
musical impression is enhanced. In the earlier years it is well for pupils 
to regard the instrumental accompaniment simply as an artistic back- 
ground which permits greater enjoyment of the music. As the class, 
however, gains ability to listen intelligently and hear readily, it may be 
desirable to direct the attention to the harmonic characteristics in the 
accompaniment. Just as melodic design and form help to a better under- 
standing of melody, so perception of the kind of accompaniment and its 
consequent effect upon the musical impression will help to a clearer com- 
prebension of harmony. 

Records G 25 A and B and G 26A, with the suggestions outlined in 
sections 243-247, may be used in this connection, and application may 
be made as the different selections are played. 
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Program Music 

Instrumental pieces which give the impression of suggested scenes or 
incidents are called ‘“‘program music.”’ The clue to the scene or inci- 
dent may be found in the title, or name, of the piece of music. Program 
music may have well-defined rhythm, it may have charming melody, or its 
harmony may be full of color; but its specific designation, “program 
music,” comes from the reflection of events, real or imaginary, or from 
the expression of definite moods, such, perhaps, as are suggested by scenes 
in the woods, on the water, in the hills, or wherever nature sways the 
thought and feeling of men. 

For example, a lullaby calls to mind a picture and awakens the same 
emotion which the picture itself may arouse, — the picture of a mother 
crooning her little one to sleep. The music does not definitely describe 
the act or scene, for music cannot do that; but it expresses a similar 
mood. Music cannot produce a picture, but it surrounds us with the 
same atmosphere of thought and feeling that we enjoy in the picture. 

The name “program music,”’ as we may now infer, indicates that in- 
stead of thinking only of tone combinations that make up melodies and 
harmonies, the composer has chosen a certain program or definite outline 
of related scenes, moods, or ideas round which to weave the music. 

In this realm of program music we find a vast field for mental activity. 
Caution must be exercised here not to permit the imagination to run away 
with good judgment. 

As in the foregoing pages suggestions were made for the presentation 
of rhythm, melody, and harmony, so now are offered suggestions for ac- 
quainting pupils with program music and for developing appreciation of 
such music. From the beginning, a definite progress may result by using 
the following records. These are selected as illustrative types. A more 
complete list appears on pages 9-18. 


NATURE NIGHT Humor 

G 5B,c GesiBaa) G 10A, b 

G 8B, b G 8A, b G 10B,a 
GisB G 10A,a G 16A 

G 32A GisA G 21B 

Pray Farry TALE oR LEGEND ROMANCE 

Gs5A,c G 8B G 41A-G 41B 
G sB,b GoA G 42A-G 42B 
G sB,d G 10B G 48B 

G oB G 30A—G 30B G 52A 


Gi4A G 31A-G 31B G 53A-G 53B 
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Instruments. Before the pupils can appreciate the orchestra as a whole, 
it is necessary for them to recognize the tone quality of each instrument 
and associate it with the name and appearance of that instrument. Ac- 
cordingly, in this course the different instruments are presented gradually, 
and plenty of time is allowed for this experience of learning to designate 
the instrument or instruments playing. The instruments are introduced 
in the following order: Chapter I, violin and trumpet (G1 and G2); 
Chapter II, the flute is added (G 3 and G5); Chapter III, the clarinet 
and drum are added (G 6, G 7, and Gg); Chapter IV, the cello and oboe 
are added (G 11, G 16, and G 17); Chapter V, the viola and English horn 
are added (G 18, G 21, and G 23); Chapter VI, the trombone, bassoon, 
harp, and double-bass are added (G 27, G 31B, and G 35); Chapter VII, 
the French horn and tuba are added (G 46 and G47). The orchestra as 
an organization is presented in Chapter VII (see section 354) and is 
concluded in Chapter VIII (see section 392). 

Choirs. After the pupils are well acquainted with the characteristic 
quality of each instrument and the significance of its tone color, they 
may direct their attention to the different instrumental families, or choirs. 
For this purpose Records G 38, G49, G55, G58, and G 59, with the 
corresponding lesson plans in Part II, will prove most helpful. 


Composers 

Characteristics and Style. It is undoubtedly as important that pupils 
know the characteristics, style, and principal biographical facts about the 
great composers of music which they hear as it is for them to know about 
great poets and authors. The characteristics and style can be discovered 
only in the music itself. At first this may seem difficult except for the 
gifted and specially musical; but after hearing many pieces by the same 
composer, and after hearing each piece several times, certain definite fea- 
tures seem to stand out prominently, so that they may be designated as 
characteristics.” Record G 56 will help the pupils to a clearer under- 
standing of this aspect of music, and the teacher may find much interest 
in leading the pupils to compare G 8A, b, with G33B, G 5A, a, with 
G 51A, G 23B with G43A, G12A,b, with G46A, G 35B with G 46B, etc. 

Biographies. The incidents in the life of the composer are interesting 
only when the music is so attractive that it stimulates a desire upon the 
part of the hearer to know about the man who wrote it. Brief biographi- 
cal sketches of all composers whose works appear in this course are pre- 
sented at the conclusion of Part II, including the following names: 
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Bach Haydn Rachmaninov 
Beethoven Humperdinck Rossini 

Bizet Ippolitov-Ivanov Rubinstein 
Brahms Jadassohn Saint-Saéns 
Chopin Jarnefelt Schubert 
Franck Liszt Schumann 
Gade MacDowell Sullivan 
Glazunov Massenet Thomas 
Goldmark Mendelssohn Tschaikowsky 
Gounod Moszkowski Verdi 

Grieg Mozart Wagner 
Handel Pierné Weber 


This list indicates that the principal schools of music are also repre- 
sented, including the French, Russian, German, and Italian. 

In addition to these biographies the teacher can find much valuable 
material in the “‘ Program Notes” which conclude the lesson plan for each 
instrumental selection. 


Cultural Effects 

Knowledge of music is not the aim of this course in Music Appreciation. 
It is, rather, a genuine enthusiasm for good music and a sincere love of it. 
The highest enjoyment cannot exist without an adequate background of 
knowledge, but care should be exercised at all times that the cultural 
effects receive a full proportion of attention. Different factors contribute 
to the development of cultural listening: the tone quality of the voice 
or instruments; tone color of instrumental combinations; appropriate 
rhythm; charm of the melody; artistic contribution of the accompani- 
ment; symmetry of design and perfection of form; mood; suggestion to 
imagination; the composer’s message; the composer’s characteristics,— 
in fact, all the different essentials which are listed on page 35. Although it 
may not be possible to discover that all the pupils enjoy all these different 
factors, still due emphasis must be placed on their importance in every 
lesson in music appreciation. Each lesson plan in Part IT provides the 
teacher with the musical features which apply specifically to each piece 


of music. Thus there is promoted a gradual development in cultural 
listening. 


THE CORRELATION OF MUSIC WITH OTHER SUBJECTS 


Music appreciation is closely related to all phases of music work. It is 
not a subject set apart from the daily music lesson, but every rote song, 
folk song, patriotic song, art song, and excerpt from opera or oratorio 
which the pupils sing has inherent values which deserve appreciation, and 
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under the right teaching all these esthetic, technical, and interpretative 
elements may be duly appreciated by the pupils. 

At the same time, music is related to other subjects in the school cur- 
riculum. Indeed this course in Music Appreciation may be used very 
effectively to vitalize other departments of study, and thus the ultimate 
appreciation and enjoyment of the music becomes keener and more last- 
ing. Itis well known that the Greeks, whose cultural level was very high, 
gave a far more important place to music than is accorded it in modern 
times. This was due to the value of music as a general medium of training 
and culture. 

The time of the appreciation lessons in the different departments need 
not encroach upon that of the singing classes; and this is an important 
consideration, for the time allotted to music at present is none too long. 
Some suggestions for this correlation may prove helpful. 


Drawing 

Music appreciation may be made a great help and inspiration in the 
drawing work. The first correlation is through the pictorial representa- 
tion of some idea which is suggested by each piece of music as it is heard. 
An example, such as “Lullaby” by Mozart, Record G 5B, a, may make 
this point clearer. The word “lullaby” is familiar to the children; it 
instantly suggests a familiar scene and thus a picture. When the sleepy, 
rocking motion suggested by the title and expressed in the music is 
further illustrated by a picture, the double appeal to ear and to eye 
greatly increases the pleasure and interest of the children both in the 
music and in the picture. 

Upon seeing a picture, many children feel an impulse to reproduce it. 
They may have a drawing vocabulary or they may be acquiring the rudi- 
ments of lines and curves; but with such suggestive pieces of program 
music as are given in this course, the drawing instructor will find many 
subjects for pictures that have also a musical interest. Birds and flowers, 
games and sports, animals, toys, dancing and marching, — all are alike 
subjects for musical and pictorial expressions. The sketches may be 
crude, but the music fosters an impulse for greater knowledge and skill, 
and thus arouses ambition and renewed effort in the art classes. 

In this course of Music Appreciation some of the musical subjects 
which suggest pictorial representation by pupils are as follows: 

March of the Tin Soldiers (Tschaikowsky), G 5A, c. (See illustration, p. 131.) 
Jumping (Gurlitt), G 5B, b. (See illustration, p. 134.) 

Bobolink (Risher), G 5B,c. (See illustration, p. 137.) 

‘Run, Run, Run (Concone), G 5B, d. (See illustration, p. 139.) 
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The Night Patrol (Swinstead), G 8B, a 

Will o’ the Wisp (Jungmann), G 8B, b 

Of a Tailor and a Bear (MacDowell), G 9A 

March of the Little Lead Soldiers (Pierné), G 9B 

Cradle Song (Schumann), G 10A, a 

The Mouse Trap: Scherzo (Kéhler), G 10B,a 

Spinning Song (Mendelssohn), G 14B 

At the Brook (Boisdeffre), G 15B 

Funeral March of a Marionette (Gounod), G 16A 

Suite: The Way of a Boy (Leavitt), G 22A, G 22B, G 23A 

Nutcracker Suite (Tschaikowsky), G 30A, G 30B, G 31A, G 31B 

To a Wild Rose (MacDowell), G 32A 

Peer Gynt Suite (Grieg), G 41A, G 41B, G 42A, G 42B 
Geography 

“Tt is a serious mistake,” says Professor Dewey, “to regard apprecia- 
tion as if it were confined to such things as literature and pictures and 
music. Its scope is as comprehensive as the work of education itself.” 
Hence all subjects may be taught not only for the sake of knowledge and 
skill, but also as a means to the appreciation of thought, motive, and 
action, or of nature, industry, and the common pursuits of life. - 

So the teacher of geography may see her opportunity to use this course 
in the appreciation of music to arouse interest in her particular subject. 
Racial characteristics are more or less dependent upon climatic influences 
and the physical environment of mountains and rivers, of sea or plains; 
and these, in large measure, determine the trades, occupations, indus- 
tries, and mode of life of the people. Now if we desire to understand clearly 
any particular people, we must consider their national life; and just as 
the characteristics of each nation are reflected in its literature, so are 
they reflected, perhaps more clearly, in its music. 

Obviously we are here led to folk music rather than to the composer 
who chances to have been born in a certain country ; for if he is educated 
outside his homeland, he may lose sight of native characteristics. Many 
of the great composers, however, have used the folk music of their own 
country, so working it into their own compositions as to make these, too, 
present the clear national type. But the important thing is that in the 
real folk song or folk dance the racial trend is made evident. The stories of 
suites, plots of operas, and settings of oratorios, by arousing interest in 
given localities, may all be of great value in the teaching of geography. 
It is even possible to combine drawing, music, and geography in map 
work ; for many different facts can be related to each other, and thus better 
assimilated, as the pupils discover the home surroundings of many com- 
posers, learn something about differences of language of various peoples, 
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and become familiar with the general geographical character of a country, 
which influences the thought and feeling, the whole nature, of the in- 
habitants. Many of these pieces have distinct geographical settings and, 
therefore, afford a real opportunity to this department. 

Some records which may be effectively used in this connection are as 


follows: 


ALGERIA 
Anitra’s Dance (Grieg), G 42A 


ARABIA 
Danse Arabe (Tschaikowsky), G 30B 


ASSYRIA 


Quartet from ‘‘Semiramide” (Rossini), 
G 58A, b 


AUSTRIA 
Marche Militaire (Schubert), G 19A 


CAUCASIA 
In the Village ([ppolitov-Ivanov), G 21B 


CHINA 
Danse Chinois (Tschaikowsky), G 31A 


EGypt 
March from ‘‘ Aida” (Verdi), G 290A 


FRANCE 
L’Arlésienne (Bizet) 
Adagietto, G 59A 
Intermezzo, G 44A 
Minuet, G 45A 
Minuetto, G 51B 


GERMANY 


March from ‘‘Tannhauser” (Wagner), 
G21A 


History and Biography 


Introduction to Act IT] of ‘‘ Lohengrin”’ 
(Wagner), G 48A 

Prize Song, from ‘‘The Mastersingers”’ 
(Wagner), G 60B 


GrusIA (or GEORGIA) 
Sing Not, O Fair Circassian Maid 
(Rachmaninov), G 37A 


HUNGARY 
Hungarian Dance No. 6 (Brahms), 
G 50B 
NorRWAY 
Folk Song (Grieg), G 23B 
Peer Gynt Suite (Grieg) 
Morning, G 41A 
In the Hall of the Mountain King, 
G 42B 
PERSIA 
The Asra (Rubinstein), G 59B 


RussIA 
La Czarine Mazurka (Ganne), G 19B 


SCOTLAND 
Scotch Pastorale (Saenger), G 24B 


SPAIN 
Bolero (Moszkowski), G 50A 
Ruy Blas Overture (Mendelssohn), 
G 57A and G 57B 


There is no appreciation without mental activity, and the ideal subject 
is that which has such definite interest that it compels effort on the part of 
the pupil. The study of history can receive an impetus from music, and 
the subject of music appreciation can benefit by a knowledge of history. 
Obviously the history teacher will find it advantageous to utilize all the 
material that is available, and he will discover ultimately that certain 
facts in history will become vital to the pupils if they know something of 
the music of certain specified periods and a few facts about the lives of the 
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great composers then living. For every child likes music of some sort ; 
and if the teacher can correlate the history with something which the 
pupil enjoys, there will be growth and mental activity. 

The philosophy of history is this: that every event in history is a 
cause for something in the future and an effect of something that hap- 
pened in the past. History, as it is taught today, is not a memory sulyect 
but a logical subject, and events and times are more easily understood 
when they are associated together. Indeed no true impression of history 
can be found if facts are presented without relation to the past and to the 
future. The history of the different nations is reflected in the music pro- 
duced at different periods. An era of prosperity and happiness sees more 
progress in music, literature, and art. Political situations have much to 
do with national success, and relations of nation with nation have a vital 
effect on the different musical expressions of composers. Hence a knowl- - 
edge of the life, habits, and historical development of the different races 
and the principal events which have led them to their present status can 
and should be closely allied to historical settings of operas such as “‘ Aida.” 
In studying the lives and compositions of great composers attention 
may be drawn to the fact that the historical development in different 
periods has had a definite influence on the instrumental growth, and 
thus real differences in the musical productions are evident. Music can 
be used to broaden the general subject of history, to the great advantage 
of both subjects. 

Some of the records which may be effectively used in this connection 
are as follows: 

“Tf with All Your Hearts,” from “Elijah” (Mendelssohn), G 26B 

Polish Dance (Scharwenka), G 29B 

Minuet (Bolzoni), G 36A 

Minuet from “L’Arlésienne”’ (Bizet), G 45A 

Nocturne from “ Midsummer Night’s Dream” (Mendelssohn), G 46B 

Bolero (Moszkowski), G 50A 

Hungarian Dance No. 6 (Brahms), G 50B 

Loure (Bach), G 51A 

Dixie (Emmett), G 56B 

Quartet from “Semiramide” (Rossini), G 58A 


“ My Heart at Thy Dear Voice,” from ‘Samson and Delilah” (Saint-Saéns), G 60A 
Prize Song, from “The Mastersingers”’ (Wagner), G 60B 


English 
The content, aim, and teaching method of literature and music are 


in many respects identical, and the music-appreciation program can be 
planned so intelligently that the English department and the music de- 
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partment may reénforce each other. In the singing lesson the pupil is 
quick to feel the fascination of lyric poetry, not only because it appeals to 
the imagination, but because it is an adequate reflection of the mood of 
the melody. The effect of a simple poem is heightened and made more 
beautiful when it is correlated with actual musical expression. When 
pupils have enjoyed listening to a musical composition, whether sung or 
played, they may often wish to write about it and reveal some of their 
impressions. The teacher of English is always on the lookout for new and 
interesting topics for themes, and the Music Appreciation Course can 
furnish a wealth of material and open up an entirely new field. For ex- 
ample, the pupils can study the lives of different composers, and then 
write their biographies, and their interest in the makers of music stim- 
ulates them to better writing. In like manner, the appreciation of the 
music is intensified by a knowledge of the man who wrote it. 

Mythology and legends have a never-ending charm for boys and girls 
in the elementary grades, and such subjects as ‘‘ Will 0’ the Wisp,” “Of a 
Tailor and a Bear,” ‘‘ March of the Little Lead Soldiers,’ ‘The Mouse 
Trap,” and “Wind Fairies” will inspire the pupils to broaden their 
vocabulary so that they may put into English the same charming story 
which the different composers have so adequately expressed in music. 

Word pictures drawn from music that suggests nature subjects, as birds, 
flowers, and seasons; or common activities, such as games, holiday cele- 
brations, singing of night and morning songs; or the stories of operas, 
oratorios, and suites; or the dance in its various forms, with their his- 
torical or national and racial significance, —all these have a new meaning 
for the boys and girls when motivated by the music itself. It is suggested 
that once a week or once in two weeks the English department, begin- 
ning with the fifth grade, take charge of the regular appreciation lesson 
as outlined in “‘Music Appreciation in the Schoolroom”’ and use the 
whole or certain phases of the lesson as the subject for English composi- 
tion for the day. 

Music-appreciation lessons may also be related to the study of litera- 
ture as such. As students read the selections assigned by the literature 
teacher they may discover musical compositions in the Appreciation 
Course which may in various ways be correlated with their reading of 
poetry or prose. Indeed, a happy coéperation of the literature department 
with the music department may result in new possibilities for school 
dramatics, so that, with the aid of the arts-and-crafts department, the 
dramatic productions in the school may be improved and become of 
greater educational service to the pupils and to the community. 
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Some of the records which may be effectively used in connection with 
this subject are as follows: 


Marguerites (Hadley), G12A,a 

March from “Toyland” (Herbert), G 13B 

Spinning Song (Mendelssohn), G 14B 

At the Brook (Boisdeffre), G 15B 

Funeral March of a Marionette (Gounod), G 16A 

Swing Song (Barns), G17A 

Dancing Doll (Poldini), G 20A 

March from “‘Tannhauser”’ (Wagner), G 21A 

Scotch Pastorale (Saenger), G 24B 

Sleep Music, from “Hansel and Gretel” (Humperdinck), G 26A 

“Tf with All Your Hearts,” from “Elijah” (Mendelssohn), G 26B 
March from “Aida” (Verdi), G 290A 

To a Wild Rose (MacDowell), G 32A 

“The Sun Whose Rays,” from ‘The Mikado” (Sullivan), G 37B 
Wedding March (Mendelssohn), G 390A 

Naila Intermezzo (Delibes), G 39B 

Peer Gynt Suite (Grieg), G a41A and 41B, G 42A and 42B 

To Spring (Grieg), G 43A 

Nocturne from ‘‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream” (Mendelssohn), G 46B 
Introduction to Act III of “Lohengrin” (Wagner), G 48A 

Solvejg’s Song (Grieg), G 48B 

Serenade, Scherzo from ‘‘ Rustic Wedding Symphony” (Goldmark), G 52A 
Quartet from “Der Freischiitz” (Von Weber), G 58A, a 

The Asra (Rubinstein), G 59B 

“My Heart at Thy Dear Voice,” from ‘Samson and Delilah” (Saint-Saéns), G 60A 
Prize Song, from “The Mastersingers of Nuremberg” (Wagner), G 60B 


STi 


CHAPTER I 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF MUSIC APPRECIATION BASED ON 
“SONGS OF CHILDHOOD” AND FOLK AND CHILDREN’S 
INSTRUMENTAL CLASSICS 


OUTLINE OF PROCEDURE 


The class memorizes a repertoire of songs from ‘‘Songs of Childhood” and through 
the use of these songs the habit of discriminative listening is begun. The term dis- 
criminative listening may embrace many things. Here it means listening for beauty 
of tone, accuracy of pitch, gradation of soft and loud tone, rhythmic movement, clear 
and expressive diction, — in fact, all that makes music beautiful and that makes a 
song and the singing of it correct, individual, and satisfying. The power of real dis- 
crimination is unfolded as the children learn to recognize and appreciate the differ- 
ence between high and low, long and short, loud and soft, rough and smooth tones, 
and the attractive or unattractive singing of each song. 

Musical culture, which results from discriminative listening, is in this way definitely 
initiated in this grade. Culture may be called the e@sthetic result of discriminative 
listening, as distinguished from its more purely scientific or intellectual result. It is 
the result in feeling as distinguished from the result in knowledge. Here we use the 
term “cultural effect” to indicate this «esthetic development which follows upon 
discriminative listening. 

While it is true that real feeling, apart from mere instinct, is always conditioned 
by thought, and that the two results of study, knowledge and culture manage to 
produce a total effect, yet, because appreciation is the aim of this course, culture must 
be emphasized, and to that part of listening which registers these cultural effects as 
feeling, the term cultural listening may well be applied. Thus when children listen to 
a good song, sung either by themselves or by others, and find no technical or artistic 
imperfections to mar its beauty, they are charmed, and a refined sense of the beautiful 
begins to have its cultural effect upon them. They enjoy the song and show their 
pleasure by asking to have it repeated. 

The class is now led naturally from 


Songs which Same songs 


it has ——§—- to played by violin, 
already sung trumpet, and piano 
or from 
Familiar music Familiar music 
by familiar means > to in a new medium 


of musical expression of musical expression 
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In other words, through familiar music they are introduced to a new medium of 
musical expression. 

Six initial songs, selected from the song repertoire already familiar to the class, are 
provided on phonograph records that illustrate different mediums of musical expression 
new to the class. These and other features are as follows: 


Soprano voice with piano 

Violin with piano 

Trumpet with piano 

Designation of tune, or melody 
Designation of piano accompaniments 


Six rhythmic songs, again selected from the song repertoire already familiar to the 
class, are provided on phonograph records and illustrate further the violin, trumpet, 
and piano in march and waltz rhythms which call for a definite rhythmic response on 
the part of the pupils. 

With the playing of every record the development of discriminative and cultural 
listening continues until the musical values are fully absorbed and the new mediums 
of musical expression become thoroughly familiar. The class is now ready to proceed 


From familiar songs 
played by the now 
familiar violin, 
trumpet, and piano 


Instrumental pieces un- 
familiar to the class 


to played by the familiar 


violin, trumpet, and piano 


or 


From familiar music Unfamiliar music and 
familiar mediums 


of musical expression 


and familiar mediums 
of musical expression 


In other words, through now familiar mediums of musical expression are taught 
instrumental rhythmic pieces new to the class. 

Eight instrumental folk and children’s classics which are unfamiliar to the class, 
and which have well-marked rhythms, are furnished on phonograph records. The 
class now has its first experience in listening to instrumental music. Obviously the 
presentation needs to be as simple as possible, in order that the attention may be 
focused on the music and not be diverted by unknown instrumental combinations. 
Hence these pieces of music are presented through the instrumental mediums of 
musical expression which are now familiar to the class: violin, trumpet, and piano. 
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Harvest Dance 
Shoemakers’ Dance 
Mountain Dance 
Polka Harlequin 
Soldiers’ March 

Fairy Polka 

Waltz 

Christmas Tree March 


Violin with piano 

Trumpet with piano 

Trumpet with piano 

Violin with piano 

Violin and trumpet with piano 
Violin with piano 

Violin and trumpet with piano 
Trumpet and violin with piano 


Finnish Folk Dance 
Danish Folk Dance 
Norwegian Folk Dance 
Bohm 

Schumann 

Spindler 

Glazunov 

Gade 
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LESSON PLANS AND TEACHING DETAILS 


1. When children first go to school, the habit of listening is developed 
through the singing of rote songs. The results of the listening habit are 
evident in the degree of beauty and correctness which is attained in 
singing. In learning to sing accurately and with good taste a great variety 
of attractive songs, pupils must exercise both what may be called dis- 
criminative listening and esthetic, or cultural, listening. Such listening on 
the part of the children tends to conscious or unconscious correction alike 
of technical faults and artistic defects. As children learn to sing their 
songs in a correct and pleasing manner, the cultural effect is registered in 
an awakened sense of the beautiful. This is particularly true when songs 
which conform to the highest principles of musical and poetical art are 
sung with that attention to musical effect and that beauty of tone which it 
is comparatively easy to develop in young children. This is the initial 
cultural listening, and it is essential to the beginning of musical growth. 

It will be observed that discriminative and cultural listening follow 
from actual participation in the singing and the interpretation of ideal 
simple songs. Effective work in true music appreciation therefore begins 
with song-singing. After the children have learned to sing well and have 
become familiar with a repertoire of songs, they are prepared to use some 
time in listening to music which they are not first required to sing. 

2. This transition from singing to listening is educationally very inter- 
esting and musically most important. The successful bridging of this 
transition measures the teacher’s ability to develop appreciation of music, 
and for this reason the most carefully planned means have been provided 
for guiding the child by naturally graded steps across the bridge that 
leads from singing to intelligent and appreciative listening. 

3. As the first step in this transition, six initial songs, selected from the 
repertoire already familiar to the class, are reproduced on a phonograph 
record. These songs are chosen for variety in mood, in rhythmic char- 
acter, and in melodic content. When thus presented, these songs intro- 
duce to the children new mediums of musical expression and help to form 
the connecting link between singing and the later hearing of unfamiliar 
instrumental music similar in character. These songs are as follows: 


Six IniT1AL SoNGs From “Soncs OF CHILDHOOD”? WITH PIANO 


ACCOMPANIMENT 
Soprano Voice Violin Trumpet 
Singing (p. 7) The Moon (p. 13) Polliwogs (p. 24) . 
Good Morning (p. 8) My Top (p. 18) Bobby Shafto (p. 28) 
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A Trained Soprano Voice with Simple Piano Accompaniment 


4. The teacher will observe that the phonograph is playing a song with 
which the children are already familiar, and that the medium of expres- 
sion is the soprano voice, which they have been learning to use. From the 
piano accompaniment the children will gain an impression which will give 
them pleasure and which will suggest to them an enriched background for 
the familiar melody. This record may also give the child a new con- 
ception of the proper interpretation of the familiar song. He will later 
unconsciously respond with an attempt to reproduce this interpretation 
in his own singing, and will thus bring to the surface an emotional stimu- 
lus and desire for artistic expression, — an important factor in education. 

For the presentation of this work in the schoolroom the following 
Lesson Plans and Teaching Details are suggested. 


LESSON PLAN -G lA,a 
G 1A, a, Initial Song, ‘‘Singing,” Soprano Voice with Piano 


The class reviews the singing of this song, “Singing.” 
The teacher plays Record G 1A, a, “Singing,” and educes from the class 


Recognition of the Song by Name 


Discriminative Listening 
Educe from the class the contrast between the singing of the record and 
the singing of a group of children’s voices. One is a single trained voice; 
the other a group of children’s voices. 
Soprano Voice 
Inform the class that the single trained voice singing the song is a soprano 
voice. Play the record again if necessary. 
Piano Accompaniment 
Lead the class to discover that there is a piano playing along with the 
soprano voice and that it makes the song sound better. Tell them that this is 
called a piano accompaniment. 


Cultural Effects 
Melodic charm, attractive mediums of musical expression, satisfying piano 
accompaniment. 


TEACHING DETAILS 


5. That the class may be led into a definite comprehension of the above 
features in the Lesson Plan, the development of each feature in turn is 
suggested here. The steps recorded are taken directly from schoolroom 
experience. 
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After the class has reviewed the singing of the song “Singing” and the 
teacher has played Record G 1A, a, “Singing,” the following dialogue 
may take place: 


Recognition of Song 
“Children, have you heard this song before?” 
ese 
“What song is it?” 
“Singing. « 


Discriminative Listening 


“Did it sound as if there were a group of children singing?” 

iaé No.” 

“What did it sound like?”’ 

Various answers: ‘“‘My mother singing,’ “A lady singing,” ‘Mary 
singing,” and so on. 


Soprano Voice 


“Ves, it was sung by a fine lady singer, and we call her voice a soprano 
voice.” (Class repeats ‘‘ soprano voice.”’) ‘‘ Your voices are soprano voices 
) 

but they are children’s soprano voices.” 


Piano Accompaniment 


““Children, listen to this song again and tell me if you hear any other 
music besides the lady singing.”’ (Repeat the playing of ‘‘Singing.’’) 

Ves 

““What did it sound like?” 

Some children may say “Piano,” because they have pianos in their 
homes. 

““When you go to school it is much more pleasant to have someone 
walk with you, and when you play games you do not like to do it alone. 
You like to have company. That means that you like to have someone 
else playing with you or doing something with you. So when anyone 
sings, it is nicer to have ‘company.’ The sound of the piano with the 
singing makes the song sound better. So we may say that the piano is 
company for the voice. 

“Now when anyone sings a song, and the piano is played at the same 
time in order to make the song sound more beautiful, we call it an accom- 
paniment. You remember we call the lady’s singing a Soprano voice, and 
the piano playing along with that is called a piano accompaniment.” 
(Drill the class in the pronunciation of the words.) 
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“Why is the piano accompaniment played ?” 
“To make the song sound more beautiful.” 
“Here is a picture of a piano and a man playing it.” (Show picture, p.55.) 


Cultural Effects 

6. It should not be forgotten that the cultural effect, while it is of first 
importance, is yet but the emotional or transforming atmosphere in which 
the facts are perceived. The teacher should be on the watch to create and 
maintain this esthetic mood, or enjoyment of beauty, and she should 
look for certain signs of cultural results. The preceding questions should 
be asked in a way which suggests that the teacher shares the mood, and 
that she is trying to find the cause of an interest and charm which they all 
feel and is not merely noting a few dry facts. 

If during the playing of the record the class or the greater part of the 
class show by the expression on their faces that they enjoy it, this indi- 
cates that they take pleasure either in the music as a whole, in its beauty 
of tone and tonal weaving, in the medium of expression (namely, the 
attractive voice of the singer), or in the new experience of a piano ac- 
companiment, which to the class simply makes the song sound more 
beautiful. It is to be hoped that eventually all the children in the class 
will respond to all these cultural influences. 


LESSON PLAN - G 1A, b 
G 1A, b, Initial Song, ‘Good Morning,” Soprano Voice with Piano 


The class reviews the singing of the song “Good Morning.” 
The teacher plays Record G 1A, b, “Good Morning,” and educes from 
the class 


Recognition of the Song by Name 
Discriminative Listening 
Educe from the class the contrast between the singing of the record and the 
singing of a group of children’s voices. 
Soprano Voice 
Educe from the class its recognition and name. 
Piano Accompaniment 
Lead the class to discover it, to name it, and to tell its purpose (‘‘to make the 
song sound more beautiful”’). 
Cultural Effects 


Combination of melodic charm, attractive mediums of musical expression, 
satisfying piano accompaniment. 


The teaching details are similar to those given for the preceding song, 
“Singing”’ (see section 5s). 
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LESSON PLAN - G 1A,c 
G 1A, c, Initial Song, “The Moon,” Violin with Piano 


The class reviews the singing of the song ‘The Moon.” 

The teacher plays Record G 1A, c,‘“* The Moon,” and educes from the 
class 

Recognition of the Song by Name 

Discriminative Listening 


Educe from the class the contrast between the playing of the record and the 
singing of a group of children’s voices in the song ‘‘The Moon.” Ones is an in- 
strument; the other a group of children’s voices. 


Violin Tone 
Inform the class that the instrument playing the song is a violin. 
Tune, or Melody 


Inform the class that the violin played the tune, or melody, of the song ‘“‘The 
Moon.” 


Piano Accompaniment 
Lead the class to discover and name it. 


Cultural Effects 
Combination of melodic charm, attractive violin tone, satisfying piano 
accompaniment. 


TEACHING DETAILS 


7. That the class may be led into a definite comprehension of the 
above features in the Lesson Plan, the development of each feature 
in turn is suggested here. The steps recorded are taken directly from 
schoolroom experience. 


Recognition of Song 
‘Children, have you ever heard this song before?” 
PV Gai ; 
**What song is it?” 
***The Moon.’”’ 


Discriminative Listening 

“Did it sound like a voice or voices?” (Such as they have heard here- 
tofore.) 

ia No.”’ 

**What did it sound like?”’ 

Some child may have heard a violin or a record of one and may say, 
“Tt was a fiddle” or “It was a violin.” If no child can answer satisfac- 
torily, the teacher may tell the class the name of the instrument. 
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Violin Tone 

“Ves, it was a violin. I will play the record again. Listen carefully to 
the tone, so that you will know the violin tone whenever you hear it.” 
(Play record again.) Encourage individual children to tell briefly any 
personal experience they have had of hearing the violin. Limit this to a 


minute. 


Picture of Violin 
“Here is a picture of a violin.” (Show picture, p. 58.) 
‘Here is a picture of a man playing a violin.” (Show picture, p. 59.) 


Tune, or Melody 

“What was the name of this song?” 

>The Moon: 

“How did you know it was ‘The Moon’?” 

Various answers, such as “It sounded like it,” ““ The way it goes,” etc. 

‘““Were there any words?” 

“No: 

““Vet you knew it was ‘The Moon.’ What you heard the violin play 
was the tune, or melody, of the song ‘The Moon.’”’ (Class repeats “tune, 
or melody.”’) 


Piano Accompaniment 

““Was there any other music on the record besides the violin?” 

SNC CSi 

“What was it?” 

From previous lessons, “‘ Piano accompaniment.” 

‘And so we may say of this record that the violin played the tune, or 
melody, of ‘The Moon’ with piano accompaniment.” 


Cultural Effects 


8. It should not be forgotten that the cultural effect, while it is of first 
importance, is yet but the emotional or transforming atmosphere in which 
the facts are perceived. The teacher should be on the watch to create and 
maintain this esthetic mood, or enjoyment of beauty. The preceding 
questions should be asked in a way which suggests that the teacher shares 
the mood, and that she is trying to find the cause of an interest and 
charm which they all feel and is not merely noting a few dry facts. 

If during the playing of the record the class or the greater part of the 
class show by their expression that they enjoy it, this indicates that 
they take pleasure either in the music as a whole, in its beauty of tone, 
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in the medium of expression (namely, the attractive tone of the violin), 
or in the new experience of a piano accompaniment, which to the class 
simply makes the song sound better. It is to be hoped that eventually 
all the children in the class will respond to all these cultural influences. 


LESSON PLAN - G 1A, d 
G 1A, d, Initial Song, “My Top,” Violin with Piano 


The class reviews the singing of “My Top.” 
The teacher plays Record G 1A, d, ““My Top,” and educes from the 
class 
Recognition of the Song by Name 
Discriminative Listening 
The song not sung, but played by an instrument. 
Violin Tone 
A violin played the song. 
Tune, or Melody 
Played by the violin. 
Piano Accompaniment 
Discover and name it. 
Cultural Effects 
Melodic brightness, attractive violin tone, and good piano accompaniment. 


The teaching details are similar to those given for the preceding song, 
*“The Moon” (see section 7). 


LESSON PLAN -G IiA,e 
G 1A, e, Initial Song, “Polliwogs,” Trumpet ! with Piano 


The class reviews the singing of the song “ Polliwogs.”’ 
The teacher plays Record G 1A, e, “‘Polliwogs,” and educes from the 
class 
Recognition of the Song by Name 
Discriminative Listening 
The song not sung, but played by an instrument. 
Trumpet Tone 
A trumpet played the song. 
Tune, or Melody 
Played by the trumpet. 
Piano Accompaniment 
Discover and name it. 
Cultural Effects 
Tunefulness, attractive trumpet tone, fine piano accompaniment. 


1 The cornet, a brass musical instrument similar to the trumpet, is frequently used as a 
substitute for the trumpet. 
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TEACHING DETAILS 


9, That the class may be led into a definite comprehension of the above 
features in the Lesson Plan, the development of each feature in turn is 
suggested here. The steps recorded are taken directly from schoolroom 
experience. 


Recognition of Song 


“Children, have you heard this song before?” 
Ses 

‘“What song is it?” 

***Polliwogs.’”’ 


Discriminative Listening 


“Did it sound like a voice?” 
SSIN@ ”) 
“Did it sound like a violin?” 
INO? 


Trumpet Tone 


‘““What instrument played the song?” 

If they do not answer satisfactorily, the teacher may tell them, “It was 
a trumpet.” 

Encourage individuals to tell briefly any personal experience they have 
had with hearing the trumpet. Limit this to a minute. 

“T shall play the record again. Listen carefully to the tone, so that you 
will know the trumpet tone whenever you hear it.” 


Picture of Trumpet 

‘Here is a picture of a trumpet.”’ (Show picture, p. 64.) 

“Here is a picture of a man playing a trumpet.” (Show picture, p. 65.) 
Tune, or Melody 


“How did you know it was ‘Polliwogs’?”’ 
“It sounded like it.” 

“What sounded like it?” 

“The tune, or melody.” 


Piano Accompaniment 


“What else did you hear when the trumpet was playing the tune?” 
‘*“Piano accompaniment.”’ 
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“What is the piano accompaniment for?” 

“To make the tune, or melody, sound better.” 

“And so we may say of this record that the trumpet played the tune, or 
melody, of ‘Polliwogs’ with piano accompaniment.” 


Cultural Effects 


The manner in which these results may be estimated is outlined in 
section 8. 


LESSON PLAN - G 1A, f 


G 1A, f, Initial Song, ‘‘ Bobby Shafto,” Trumpet with Piano 


The class reviews the singing of the song ‘t Bobby Shafto.”’ 
The teacher plays Record G 1A, f, “‘Bobby Shafto,” and educes from 
the class 
Recognition of the Song by Name 
Discriminative Listening 
The song not sung, but played by an instrument. 


Trumpet Tone 
A trumpet played the song. 


Tune, or Melody 
Played by the trumpet. 


Piano Accompaniment 
Discover and name it. 


Cultural Effects 
Tunefulness, vigorous trumpet tone, direct piano accompaniment. 


The teaching details are similar to those of the preceding song, “ Pol- 
liwogs ”’ (see section 9). 


Recapitulation 


10. It will be noticed that these six songs are used as a bridge (see illus- 
tration, p. 51) leading in an easy and interesting manner from what the 
child already knows to what is unfamiliar. In other words, songs which 
he already knows and loves are presented to him through a new medium 
of expression and are idealized by artistic interpretations and harmonic 
accompaniments. In listening to these various reproductions on the 
phonograph, the pupils learn first to recognize familiar songs through 
different mediums of expression. ‘They then learn the tone quality of the 
violin and of the trumpet and what is meant by tune, or melody; they 
also experience the pleasurable background given to a familiar song by a 
piano accompaniment, which they are able to recognize and name. 
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They have begun discriminative listening, in that they have learned 
to recognize familiar melodies presented by different mediums of ex- 
pression and have learned to distinguish between the different mediums 
of expression represented by the soprano voice, the violin, and the 
trumpet. 

They have begun cultural listening (though without conscious atten- 
tion to all factors), for they have responded with joy to the many charms 
of music, such as the contrasting tone quality of different instruments, 
beautiful and interesting melodies, simple harmonies, new interpretations 
of familiar songs, and the pleasurable effect of the piano accompaniment. 


Rhythm 

11. The pupils are now ready to listen to and enjoy music wherein the 
dominating quality is rhythm. Rhythm is given prominence at this time 
because of the fact that of all the basic elements of music children most 
easily distinguish rhythm. 

12. For this purpose, therefore, six additional songs with well-marked 
rhythms, which have been sung by the class until thoroughly familiar, 
are taken as the subjects for the next recordings. They are as follows: 


Stx SONGS WITH WELIL-MARKED RHYTHMS FROM “SONGS OF CHILDHOOD,” 
WITH PIANO ACCOMPANIMENT 


Violin 
Christmas Eve (p. 86) March rhythm 
Three Ships a-Sailing (p. 94) Waltz rhythm 
Dancing in the Orchard (p. 52) Waltz rhythm 
Trumpet 
Six Little Pigs (p. 45) March rhythm 
The Little Indian (p. go) Similar to march rhythm 
How d’You Do, my Partner (p. 92) Slow-waltz rhythm 


A Violin with Simple Piano Accompaniment 


The teacher will observe that the phonograph is playing a song with 
which the children are already familiar, and the medium of expression is 
the violin, with piano accompaniment. From the piano accompaniment 
the children will gain an impression which will be pleasurable and which will 
suggest to them merely an enriched background for the familiar melody. 
This record may also give the child a new conception of the musical 
attraction of the familiar song. 

For the presentation of this work in the schoolroom the following 
Lesson Plans and Teaching Details are suggested. 
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LESSON PLAN - G 1B,a 
G 1B, a, Rhythmic Song, “Christmas Eve,” Violin with Piano 


The class reviews the singing of the first rhythmic song, ‘Christmas 
Eve.” 
The teacher plays Record G 1B, a, ‘Christmas Eve,” and educes from 
the class 
Recognition of the Song by Name 
Discriminative Listening 
Song not sung, but played by an instrument. 
Violin Tone 
A violin played the song. 
Tune, or Melody 
Played by the violin. 
Rhythmic Accents 


Lead the class to discover that they can “keep time” to the music by a 
movement of the hand. Inform them that this is in march rhythm. 


Piano Accompaniment 
Discover and name it. 


Cultural Effects 


A joyous tune, attractive violin tone, satisfying accompaniment, and virile 
rhythm. 


TEACHING DETAILS 


13. That the class may be led into a definite comprehension of the 
above features in the Lesson Plan, the development of each feature in turn 
is suggested here. The steps recorded are taken directly from schoolroom 
experience. 


Recognition of Song 


“Children, have you heard this song before ?”’ 
sv eSs) 

*“What song is it?” 

‘***Christmas Eve.’”’ 


Discriminative Listening 
‘Did it sound like voices singing ?”’ 
ia No.” 
Violin Tone 
‘*What instrument played the song?” 
“SA violin.” 
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Tune, or Melody 


“What did the violin play?” 
“The tune, or melody.” 


Piano Accompaniment 


“Did you hear any music besides the violin?” 
oViesw. 

‘““What was it?” 

‘Piano accompaniment.” 


Response to Rhythmic Accents 


14. The teacher will notice that during the playing of “Christmas 
Eve”’ some of the children in the class will unconsciously respond to the 
rhythmic accents, or ‘‘keep time”’ to the music, by some movement of the 
hand, foot, or head. This is well, for it shows that these children feel 
the rhythm strongly. Let the teacher now require all the children to re- 
spond to the rhythmic accents by a simple, uniform movement. Illus- 
trate it thus: 

Let the teacher stand before the class with right forearm and wrist 
in a horizontal position, with hand in front, just above the waist and 
about an inch away. 

Hold the hand naturally and make all movements from the wrist. 

On all rhythmic accents make a decisive downward movement of the 
hand. Let the hand recover its original position on the unaccented 
beat. 

In this song, ‘‘Christmas Eve” (see ‘Songs of Childhood,” p. 86), the 
accents to be marked occur on the first note of each measure (including 
the prelude also). 

Let the children sitting in their seats take this same position. The 
teacher may now play G 1B, a, again and require the class to respond-to 
the rhythmic accents with her. Tell them that when they do this they 
“mark the rhythm” of “Christmas Eve.’’ After a little practice all the 
children will be able to mark the rhythm. Inform them that this song is 
in march rhythm. 

Let the teacher ask the children to stand in the aisles, then play GrB, a, 
again and ask the children to “mark time” to the music by march- 
stepping without advancing. This may bea further help to those few who 
are deficient in recognizing rhythmic accents, and also it will be convincing 
to all the class that this song is in march rhythm. 
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Cultural Effects 


15. It should not be forgotten that the cultural effect, while it is of first 
importance, is yet but the emotional or transforming atmosphere in which 
the facts are perceived. The teacher should be on the watch to create and 
maintain this esthetic mood, or enjoyment of beauty, and she should 
look for signs of cultural results. The preceding questions should be 
asked in a way which suggests that the teacher shares the mood, and that 
she is trying to discover the cause of an interest and charm which they all 
feel and is not merely noting a few dry facts. 

If during the playing of the record the class or the greater part of the 
class show by their expression that they enjoy it, this indicates that they 
take pleasure in the music as a whole, in its beauty of tone and tonal 
weaving, in its rhythm, in the medium of expression (namely, the attrac- 
tive tone of the instrument), or in the new experience of a piano ac- 
companiment, which to the class simply makes the song sound better. 
It is to be hoped that eventually all the children in the class will respond 
to all these cultural influences. 


LESSON PLAN - G 1B, b 
G 1B, b, Rhythmic Song, ‘‘Three Ships a-Sailing,” Violin with Piano 


The class reviews the singing of the rhythmic song “Three Ships a- 
Sailing.” 

The teacher plays Record G 1B, b, “Three Ships a-Sailing,” and 
educes from the class 


Recognition of the Song by Name 
Discriminative Listening 
Song not sung, but played by an instrument. 
Violin Tone 
A violin played the song. 
Tune, or Melody 
Played by the violin. 
Rhythmic Accents 
Lead the class to discover that they can “keep time” to the music by a 
movement of the hand. Inform them that this is in waltz rhythm. 
Piano Accompaniment 
Discover and name it. 
Cultural Effects 
Melodic grace, attractive violin tone, artistic piano accompaniment, and 
swaying rhythm. 
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The teaching details are similar to those given for the preceding song, 
“Christmas Eve” (see section 13), with the exception of the rhythmic 
accents, which may be presented as follows: 


Response to Rhythmic Accents 

16. The teacher will notice that during the playing of “Three Ships 
a-Sailing” some of the children in the class will unconsciously respond 
to the rhythmic accents, or “‘keep time” to the music, by some movement 
of the hand, foot, or head. This is well, for it shows that these children 
feel the rhythm strongly. Let the teacher now require all the children 
to respond to the rhythmic accents by a simple, uniform movement. 
Illustrate it thus: 

Let the teacher stand before the class with forearm held horizontally 
and pointing toward the class. Hold the hand naturally and make all 
movements from the elbow. 

On the first rhythmic accent make a graceful curve to the left ; on the 
second rhythmic accent make a graceful curve to the right. (This brings 
the hand back to the original position.) So continue to the end of the 
piece. 

In this song, ‘‘ Three Ships a-Sailing”’ (see “‘ Songs of Childhood,” p. 94), 
the rhythmic accent occurs on the first beat of each measure. 

Let the children sitting in their seats take this same position. The 
teacher may now play G1 B, b, again and require the class to respond to 
the rhythmic accents with her. Tell them that when they do this they 
“mark the rhythm” of ‘Three Ships a-Sailing.” After a little practice 
all the children will be able to mark the rhythm. Inform the class that 
“Three Ships a-Sailing”’ is in waltz rhythm. 

Let the teacher play again G 1B, a, and require the class to mark the 
rhythm of the march. Let the teacher now play again G1B,b, and 
require the class to mark the rhythm of the waltz. Repeat until the 
class comprehends well the two contrasting rhythms. 


Cultural Effects 


The manner in which these results may be estimated is outlined in 
section 15. 
LESSON PLAN - G 1B,c 
G 1B, c, Rhythmic Song, “ Dancing in the Orchard,” Violin with Piano 


The class reviews the singing of the rhythmic song “Dancing in 
the Orchard.” The teacher plays the record G 1B, c, “Dancing in the 
Orchard,” and educes from the class 
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Recognition of the Song by Name 
Discriminative Listening 
Song not sung, but played by an instrument. 
Violin Tone 
A violin played the song. 
Tune, or Melody 
Played by the violin. 


Rhythmic Accents 
Lead the class to discover that they can “keep time” to the music by a 
movement of the hand. Inform them that this is in waltz rhythm. 


Piano Accompaniment 
Discover and name it. 


Cultural Effects 
Tunefulness, attractive violin tone, adequate piano accompaniment, and 
graceful rhythm. 


The teaching details are similar to those given for the preceding song, 
“Three Ships a-Sailing ” (see Lesson Plan VIII). 


LESSON PLAN - G 1B,d 
G 1B, d, Rhythmic Song, ‘‘Six Little Pigs,” Trumpet with Piano 


The class reviews the singing of the rhythmic song “Six Little Pigs.” 
The teacher plays Record G 1B, d, “Six Little Pigs,” and educes 
from the class 
Recognition of the Song by Name 
Discriminative Listening 
Song not sung, but played by an instrument. 
Trumpet Tone 
A trumpet played the song. 


Tune, or Melody 
Played by a trumpet. 


Rhythmic Accents 
Mark the rhythm. This is in march rhythm. 


Piano Accompaniment 
Discover and name it. 


Cultural Effects 
A gay melody, attractive trumpet tone, satisfying piano accompaniment, 
strong rhythm. 
The teaching details are similar to those given for the song ‘“‘ Christmas 


Eve’”’ (see section 13). ' 
In requiring the children to mark the rhythm here, the teacher may 


allow the class to act without her assistance. 
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17. Allow the children to stand in rows and let them march to the play- 
ing of this piece, taking very short steps and emphasizing with the left foot 
the rhythmic accents. In every class pupils will be discovered who find it 
difficult to mark the rhythm and keep in time; but when they are called 
upon to march to the music, these deficient ones notice more quickly the 
fact that they are out of step or time with other children. 


LESSON PLAN - G 1B,e 
G 1B, e, Rhythmic Song, ‘“‘The Little Indian,” Trumpet with Piano 


The class reviews the singing of the rhythmic song “‘ The Little Indian.”’ 
The teacher plays Record G 1B, e, ‘“The Little Indian,” and educes 
from the class 
Recognition of the Song by Name 
Discriminative Listening 
Song not sung, but played by an instrument. 
Trumpet Tone 
A trumpet played the song. 
Tune, or Melody 
Played by a trumpet. 
Rhythmic Accents 
Mark the rhythm. This is Indian dance; rhythm similar to march rhythm. 
Piano Accompaniment 
Discover and name it. 


Cultural Effects 


A merry tune, attractive trumpet tone, vigorous piano accompaniment, 
strong rhythm. 


The teaching details are similar to those given for the song ‘‘ Christmas 
Eve”’ (see section 13). 


LESSON PLAN - G 1B,f 


G 1B, f, Rhythmic Song, ‘‘How d’You Do, my Partner?” Trumpet with Piano 


The class reviews the singing of the rhythmic song, ‘‘How d’You Do, 
iver artnern 


The teacher plays Record G 1B, f, ‘How d’You Do, my Partner?” 
and educes from the class 


Recognition of the Song by Name 
Discriminative Listening 
Song not sung, but played by an instrument. 
Trumpet Tone 
A trumpet played the song. 
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Tune, or Melody 

Played by a trumpet. 
Rhythmic Accents 

Mark the rhythm. This is in folk-dance rhythm, similar to waltz rhythm. 
Piano Accompaniment 

Discover and name it. 


Cultural Effects 
Pleasing melody, attractive trumpet tone, good piano accompaniment, 
spirited rhythm. 

The teaching details are similar to those given for the song ‘Three 
Ships a-Sailing” (see Lesson Plan on page 70). 

Through these six songs with well-marked rhythms the children have 
learned, first, to recognize the definite rhythms which characterize the 
songs and to give a physical response to show that they understand them ; 
second, to name and recognize the march rhythm and the waltz rhythm. 


Recapitulation 

18. The children begin with song-singing as a basis for discriminative 
listening and incipient cultural listening. From the songs which have 
become familiar through singing, six are presented on the phonograph: two 
by a trained voice, two by a violin, and two by a trumpet, all with piano 
accompaniment. In other words, music they already know is being pre- 
sented through different mediums of musical expression and therefore 
will hold their attention closely. Then six songs of a decidedly rhythmic 
character are presented, all of which are familiar to the class through 
singing. Three of these are played by a violin and three by a trumpet, all 
with piano accompaniment. These songs also will hold the close attention 
of the pupils because songs which they already know are presented 
through different mediums of musical expression and are enriched by 
piano accompaniment. 

By this time the pupils have become familiar with the tone quality of 
the violin and of the trumpet, and they have that cultural impression of a 
delightful background to the songs given through piano accompaniments. 
Thus has been built the bridge over which, in their discriminative and 
cultural listening, they may pass from vocal music to instrumental music. 
The next step, therefore, is to present instrumental music unfamiliar to 
them, through mediums of musical expression with which they have now 
become familiar — the violin and trumpet, with piano accompaniments. 


Instrumental Music 
19. As the songs with which the children are already familiar are 
melodically of the naive, or folk, type of vocal music, so the purely instru- 
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mental music which they first hear will be of the same type. In other 
words, they are already familiar with the folk song; we shall now intro- 
duce them to the folk dance and to noted compositions kindred to the folk 
dance — compositions written by great composers for children. 


Ercut INSTRUMENTAL CLASSICS WHICH HAVE WELL-MArKED RHYTHMS 
AND WHICH ARE UNFAMILIAR TO THE CLASS 


Violin or Trumpet with Piano Accompaniment 
Harvest Dance (Finnish Folk Dance) Folk dance, similar to waltz rhythm 
Shoemakers’ Dance (Danish Folk Dance) Folk dance, similar to march rhythm 
Mountain Dance (Norwegian Folk Dance) Folk dance, waltz rhythm 


Polka Harlequin (Bohm) Similar to quick-march rhythm 
Violin and Trumpet with Piano Accompaniment 

Soldiers’ March (Schumann) March rhythm 

Fairy Polka (Spindler) Similar to quick-march rhythm 

Waltz (Glazunov) Waltz rhythm 

Christmas Tree March (Gade) March rhythm 


The teacher will observe here that the phonograph will play music 
with which the children are unfamiliar. 

With the medium of its expression, however, — the violin tone, the 
trumpet tone, and the piano accompaniment, — they are familiar. 


LESSON PLAN: G 2A, a 


G 2A, a, Finnish Folk Dance, ‘“‘Harvest Dance,” Violin with Piano 


Without comment the teacher plays Record G 2A, a, and educes 
from the class 
Nonrecognition of the Music . 
Tell the class the name and the source of this selection. 
Discriminative Listening 
Recogmtion of Violin Tone 
A violin was playing. 
Discovery of Tune, or Melody 
Played by the violin. 
Recogmition of Rhythmic Accents 
Lead the class to discover that they can “‘keep time” to the music by a 
movement of the hand. Educe from them that this is in waltz rhythm. 
Recognition of Piano Accompaniment 
Discover and name it. 
Cultural Effects 


Melodic - brightness, attractive violin tone, artistic piano accompaniment, 
graceful rhythm. 
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TEACHING DETAILS 


20. That the class may be led to a definite understanding of the fore- 
going features in the Lesson Plan, the development of each feature in 
turn is suggested here. The steps recorded are taken directly from school- 
room experience. 


Nonrecognition of the Music 

“Children, have you ever heard this piece of music before?” 

ce No.”’ 

Let the teacher inform the class that this is called ‘Harvest Dance,” a 
Finnish folk dance. A further explanation of these terms may be found 
in section 27. 

Discriminative Listening 
Recognition of Violin Tone 

“Was there anything about the music that you have heard before?” 

Confusion perhaps. 

“Did you recognize any instrument that was playing?” 

“Violin — violin tone.” 

Play the record again. 

Discovery of Tune, or Melody 


‘*“What did the violin play?” 
“The tune, or melody.” 


Recognition of Rhythmic Accents 


21. The teacher may now lead the class to discover the rhythmic 
characteristics of this piece in the following manner: 

“Ts there anything else about this music that sounds like something 
you have heard before?”’ 

If the class seems to be in doubt, play the record again and give a slight 
indication of the rhythm. Some of the children will undoubtedly imitate 
the teacher and discover that they can mark the rhythm here as they did 
when the record of their song *‘ Three Ships a-Sailing”’ was played. 

‘Ts there anything else about this music which sounds like something 
you have heard before or makes you feel that you can do something you 
have done before?” 

“Ves, we can mark the rhythm.” 


Recognition of Piano Accompaniment 


“Did you hear any other music besides the tune, or melody?” 
“Ves, the piano accompaniment.” 
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Let the teacher repeat the playing of this record until the various facts 
mentioned above are understood by the class. 

22. For memorizing and discussion it seems important that the chil- 
dren know the name, source, and first few measures of this melody, as 
follows : 


HARVEST DANCE 
Finnish Folk Dance 


Cultural Effects 


23. It should not be forgotten that the cultural effect, while it is of first 
importance, is yet but the emotional or transforming atmosphere in 
which the facts are perceived. The teacher should be on the watch to 
create and maintain this esthetic mood or enjoyment of beauty, and she 
should watch for certain signs of cultural results. The preceding questions 
should be asked in a way which suggests that the teacher shares the mood 
and that she is trying to discover the cause of an interest and charm which 
they all feel and is not merely noting a few dry facts. If during the play- 
ing of the record the class or the greater part of the class show by the 
expression on their faces that they enjoy it, this indicates that they take 
pleasure in the music as a whole, in its beauty of tone and tonal weaving, 
in the rhythm, in the medium of expression (namely, the attractive tone 
quality of the violin), or in the new experience of a piano accompaniment, 
which to the class simply makes the melody sound better. It is to be 
hoped that eventually all the children in the class will respond to all these 
cultural influences. 


Program Notes 


Dancing has always been a favorite pastime. This has been 
especially true among the people of European countries. Here 
gayly dressed peasants gather on the village greens and, to the 
music of strolling players, clap hands and go through steps and 
figures that have come down to them from their forefathers. 
This ancient form of group dancing and the music which accom- 
panies it is called the folk dance, because, like the folk song, it has 
its origin among the people. 

“Harvest Dance” is one of the folk dances popular in Finland, 
and is danced to celebrate the gathering of the crops. The 
rhythm is like that of a slow waltz. It is played by violin with 
plano accompaniment. 
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The General Purpose of Program Notes 

24. Program notes are given with every piece of music in the Music 
Appreciation Course except those pieces recorded from the books of the 
Music Education Series. It is obvious that the pupils, having sung these 
songs, are familiar with the verse. Thus the words may be regarded as 
program notes ; for the poetic imagination is adequately reflected in the 
rhythm, melody, and harmony of each song, so that the more subtle 
features, such as mood and beauty of design, are readily discerned. 

25. The purpose of program notes is to state such facts concerning the 
content, meaning, and interpretation of the music as will lead the listener 
to a keener and more intelligent enjoyment of the music. 

26. The difference in the condition of children in the primary grades 
and pupils in the junior high school governs somewhat the use to which 
these program notes may be put. It is suggested that at first the teacher 
read these comments for her own better understanding of the music and 
then present them to the class, worded in such a way that the pupils will 
comprehend them. Every teacher in the early grades is familiar with the 
vocabulary of children of that age, and she knows how to talk to them in 
the language which they know. 

27. As an illustration, Record G 2A, a, ‘‘Harvest Dance,” is the first in- 
strumental piece of music in this course in Music Appreciation. If the 
teacher should tell the class that it is a Finnish folk dance, the information 
would mean nothing to the pupils; for their knowledge of geography is 
limited, and the same may be said about the dance. But the teacher may 
tell the children a story like this: Across the water, far away, isa country 
called Finland, and boys and girls live there and go to school just as 
they do in America. When these children, little Finnish children, feel 
very happy, they like to run and play games and sometimes they like 
to take hold of hands and dance together. Once a year they have a very 
merry time, and the fathers and mothers, as well as the children, are so 
happy that they all dance about and laugh and play. The reason for their 
joy is that the seeds, which they planted weeks ago in their gardens, have 
grown so well that there will be food enough for the cold winter days. 
They call this the harvest ; so when they all dance together they call it the 
“Harvest Dance.” Now “folk” is another word for “people”; so when 
everybody dances happily together it is called a “folk dance.” And as 
might be expected, the music is gay and lively, just as it ought to be when 
people want to dance. 

This simplicity of expression may be continued as long as the teacher 
feels it is necessary. 
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G 2A, b, Danish Folk Dance, ‘“‘Shoemakers’ Dance,” Trumpet with Piano 


Without comment the teacher plays Record G 2A, b, and educes 
from the class 
Nonrecognition of the Music 
Tell the class the name and the source of this selection. 
Discriminative Listening 
Recognition of Trumpet Tone 
A trumpet was playing. 
Discovery of Tune, or Melody 
Played by the trumpet. 


Recosnition of Rhythmic Accents 
Lead the class to discover that they can “keep time” to the music by a 
movement of the hand. Educe from them that this is similar to a march rhythm. 


Recognition of Piano Accompaniment 
Discover and name it. 


Cultural Effects 
Melodic brightness, attractive trumpet tone, adequate piano accompani- 
ment, strong rhythm. 


TEACHING DETAILS 


28. That the class may be led to a fairly definite understanding of the 
foregoing features, the development of each feature in turn is suggested 
here. The steps recorded are taken directly from schoolroom experience. 
Nonrecognition of the Music 

“Children, have you ever heard this piece of music before?” 

beN Ose 

Let the teacher inform the class that this-is called ‘'Shoemakers’ 
Dance,” a Danish folk dance. 

Discriminative Listening 
Recogmition of Trumpet Tone 

“Was there anything about the music that you have heard before?” 

Confusion perhaps. 

“Did you recognize any instrument that was playing?” 

“Trumpet — trumpet tone.” 

Play the record again. 

Discovery of Tune, or Melody 

“What did the trumpet play?” 

“The tune, or melody.” 
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Recognition of Rhythmic Accents 

29. Let the teacher lead the class to discover the rhythmic character- 
istics as follows: 

“Is there anything else about this music that sounds like something 
you have heard before?” 

If the class seems to be in doubt, play the record again and give a slight 
indication of the rhythm. Some of the class will undoubtedly imitate the 
teacher and discover that they can mark the rhythm here as they did when 
the record of the song “Christmas Eve” was played. 

“Is there anything else about this music which sounds like something 
you have heard before or makes you feel that you can do something you 
have done before?” 

“Yes, we can mark the rhythm.” 


Recognition of Piano Accompaniment 


“Did you hear any other music besides the tune, or melody ?” 

“Yes, the piano accompaniment.” 

Let the teacher repeat the playing of this record until the various facts 
mentioned above are understood by the class. 

30. For memorizing and discussion it seems important that the children 
know the name, source, and first few measures of this melody, as follows: 


SHOEMAKERS’ DANCE 
Danish Folk Dance 


Cultural Effects 

The cultural effect should always be regarded as supremely important. 
The best results are obtained when the teacher really shares the mood 
with the class and so asks questions which are interesting and vital. 
Such discussions may have a lasting influence. 

Therefore, in order that some estimate of the cultural effect may be 
obtained, it is suggested that the procedure as outlined in section 23 be 
observed. 


Program Notes 


“ Shoemakers’ Dance” comes from the Danish peasantry. The 
quick-march rhythm is easily marked. It makes us feel that the 
Danes are fond of lively steps and strongly accented music. This 
folk dance is played by a trumpet with piano accompaniment. 
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PLAY WITHOUT COMMENT 


G 2A, c, Norwegian Folk Dance, ‘Mountain Dance,” Trumpet with Piano 


31. It is suggested that the teacher play this record without comment 
and during its playing take particular note of the class. Do the pupils 
appear to understand and enjoy the music? This will enable the teacher 
to estimate the power of discriminative listening acquired in the preceding 
lessons, and its cultural effects. 

32. For memorizing and discussion it seems important that the children 
know the name, source, and first few measures of the melody of this folk 
dance. 


MOUNTAIN DANCE 


Program Notes 


‘Mountain Dance” comes from Norway, a land famous for 
the number and variety of its folk dances. This one is in waltz 
time and is played by a trumpet with piano accompaniment. 


LESSON PLAN - G 2A,d 
G 2A, d, Instrumental Children’s Classic, ‘Polka Harlequin,” by Cart Boum (bém), 
Violin with Piano 
Without comment the teacher plays Record G 2A, d, and educes from 
the class 
Nonrecognition of the Music 
Tell the class the name and source of this selection. 
Discriminative Listening 
Recognition of Violin Tone 
A violin was playing. 
Discovery of Tune, or Melody 
Played by the violin. 
Recognition of Rhythmic Accents 
Lead the class to discover that they can “keep time” to the music by a 
movement of the hand. Educe from them that this is similar to a quick-march 
rhythm. 
Recognition of Piano Accompaniment 
Discover and name it. 
Cultural Effects 


A delicate, sprightly tune, charm of violin tone, pleasing piano accompani- 
ment, rhythmic variety. 
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The teaching details are similar to those given for the preceding selec- 
tion, ‘‘Shoemakers’ Dance” (see Lesson Plan on page 78). 

33. For memorizing and discussion it seems important that the children 
know the title, name of composer or source, and first few measures of the 
melody of this instrumental classic, as follows : 


POLKA HARLEQUIN 


Cart Boum 


Program Notes 


The polka is a lively dance which had its beginning in Poland, 
hence the name. Later it became more closely identified with 
Bohemia, a small country in central Europe (now a part of 
Czechoslovakia). It has a skipping rhythm which resembles a 
quick march. 

“Polka Harlequin,” played by a violin with piano accompani- 
ment, is an excellent example of this particular kind of dance. 
The melody is whimsical and full of unexpected changes quite in 
the spirit or mood suggested by the name “Harlequin.” For 
Harlequin is a clown or tumbler who appears in many old plays 
or pantomimes. He is always dressed in a spangled costume and, 
armed with a magic wand, he plays amusing tricks on the other 
characters. 

Carl Bohm, a noted composer, wrote this piece. 
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G 2B, a, Instrumental Children’s Classic, ‘‘Soldiers’ March,” by RoBERT SCHUMANN 
(shoo’min), Violin and Trumpet with Piano 


Without comment the teacher plays Record G 2B, a, and educes from 
the class 
Nonrecognition of the Music 
Tell the class the name and the source of this selection. 
Discriminative Listening 


Recognition of Violin Tone and Trumpet Tone 
Two instruments were playing. 
Discovery of Tune, or Melody 
Played alternately by violin and trumpet. 
Recognition of Rhythmic Accents 
Lead the class to discover that they can “keep time” to the music by a 
movement of the hand. Educe from them that this is in march rhythm, 
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Recognition of Piano Accompaniment 
Discover and name it. 


Cultural Effects 
An energetic melody, contrast between tones of violin and trumpet, a suit- 
able piano accompaniment, characteristic rhythm. 


TEACHING DETAILS 


34. That the class may be led into a fairly definite understanding of the 
above features in the Lesson Plan, the development of each feature in turn 
is suggested here. The steps recorded are taken directly from schoolroom 
experience. 


Nonrecognition of the Music 

‘Children, have you ever heard this piece of music before?” 

NOs 

Let the teacher inform the class that this is called ‘‘Soldiers’ March,” 
by Robert Schumann. 


Discriminative Listening 
Recognition of Violin Tone and Trumpet Tone 


“T will play the record again and you may tell me what instruments 
play the tune, or melody.” 

35. As an assistance to the teacher the tune, or melody, is given here, 
and on it are indicated those portions played by the violin and those 
portions played by the trumpet. 


SOLDIERS’ MARCH 


SCHUMANN 


Trumpet 


TEE te SO OIE - Violin -/----.---..-..~-- 
= eam miaaaaicaas 
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Violin 


Let the teacher continue the playing of the record or of parts of it until 
the class can tell which instrument carries each portion of the tune. 


Discovery of Tune, or Melody 


““T am going to play this piece again so that you may listen once more 
to the tune, or melody, and be able to sing it.” 

Play again, then ask the children to sing the tune, or melody, using the 
syllable /a. If this seems a little difficult, the teacher may assist them by 
singing the first few measures (see music, section 35). With a few further 
trials the class will be able to sing the tune, or melody, of this little 
classic. 


Recognition of Rhythanic Accents 


“Ts there anything else about this music which sounds like something 
you have heard before or makes you feel that you can do something you 
have done before ?”’ 

“Yes, we can mark the rhythm.” 


Recognition of Piano Accompaniment 


‘Did you hear any other music besides the tune, or melody ?” 

“Yes, the piano accompaniment.” 

For memorizing and discussion it seems important that the children 
know the title, name of composer or source, and first few measures of this 
melody, as given on page 82. 


Cultural Effects 


36. It is suggested that now the teacher may be on the watch for cer- 
tain indications of cultural effects. If during the playing of the record the 
class or the greater part of the class show by the expression on their faces 
that they enjoy it, this indicates that they take pleasure, either in the 
strongly marked rhythm, in the melodic charm of the piece, in the medium 
of expression (namely, the violin and trumpet tones), or in the experience 


1 These notes indicate a better range for children’s voices. 
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of a piano accompaniment, which to the class simply makes the piece 
sound better. It is to be hoped that eventually all the children in the class 
will respond to all these cultural influences. 


Program Notes 


“ Soldiers’ March” is played by violin and trumpet with piano 
accompaniment. It is a simple, tuneful piece of music with a 
steady rhythm. At first the violin plays the melody, while the 
piano and trumpet keep the soldiers in step. This part is fol- 
lowed by a second portion, or section, which sounds like a con- 
versation between the trumpet and the violin, the trumpet asking 
a question and the violin answering it. After this both violin and 
trumpet take up the tune and play together to the end. 

‘Soldiers’ March” was written by Robert Schumann, a great 
composer. 


LESSON PLAN - G 2B, b 


G 2B, b, Instrumental Children’s Classic, ‘Fairy Polka,” ! by F. SPINDLER, 
Violin with Piano 


Without comment the teacher plays Record G 2B, b, and educes from 
the class 


Nonrecognition of the Music 
Tell the class the name and the source of this selection. 
Discriminative Listening 
Recognition of Violin Tone 
A violin was playing. 
Discovery of Tune, or Melody 
Played by the violin. 
Recognition of Rhythmic Accents 


Lead the class to discover that they can “keep time” to the music by a 


movement of the hand. Educe from them that this is similar to a quick- 
march rhythm. 


Recognition of Piano Accompaniment 
Discover and name it. 


Cultural Effects 


Tuneful daintiness, agility of the violin, cheerful piano accompaniment, 
lively rhythm. 


The teaching details are similar to those given for the preceding selec- 
tion “Shoemakers’ Dance” (see Lesson Plan on page 78). 


1 A definition of “polka” is found under “Program Notes” on page 81, 
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37. For memorizing and discussion it seems important that the children 
_know the title, name of composer or source, and first few measures of this 


melody, as follows: 
FAIRY POLKA 


F. SPINDLER 


Program Notes 


The name “Fairy Polka” prepares us for just what we hear in 
this piece. The rhythm is similar to that of a quick march or 
polka, while the delicate rise and fall of the melody suggests 
the music of fairies. “Fairy Polka” can be divided into three 
portions, or divisions, but the third division is just like the first. 
The violin plays the tune and is accompanied by the piano. The 
end of the middle portion of the melody sounds short and de- 
tached, for here the violinist plucks the strings instead of draw- 
ing the bow across them. 

“Fairy Polka” was written by Fritz Spindler, a noted composer. 
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G 2B, c, Instrumental Children’s Classic, ‘‘ Waltz,” by ALEXANDER C. GLazuNov (gla’z00 ndf’), 
Violin and Trumpet with Piano 


Without comment the teacher plays Record G 2B, c, and educes from 
the class 


Nonrecognition of the Music 
Tell the class the name and the source of this selection. 


Discriminative Listening 
Recognition of Violin Tone and Trumpet Tone 
Two instruments were playing. 
Discovery of Tune, or Melody 
Played by violin and trumpet. 
Recognition of Rhythmic Accents 
Lead the class to discover that they can “keep time” to the music by a 
movement of the hand. Educe from them that this is in waltz rhythm. 
Recognition of Piano Accompaniment 
Discover and name it. 


Cultural Effects ; 
Melodic grace, delightful combination of violin and trumpet, charm of piano 


accompaniment, tranquil rhythm. 
The teaching details are similar to those given for the selection “‘Sol- 
diers’ March,” by Schumann (see section 34). 
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A. C. GLAzuUNoV 
Violin 2:2 ..2 3 oe ee Se Se eee ee ee eee 
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38. As an assistance to the teacher, the tune, or melody, is given on 
page 86, and on it are indicated those portions played by the violin or 
trumpet. 

For memorizing and discussion it seems important that the children 
know the title, name of composer or source, and first few measures of this 
melody. 


Program Notes 


This “Waltz” has a swaying rhythm and a graceful melody. 
In the first and third portions of the piece the violin plays the 
tune, or melody, but at the beginning of the middle portion 
the tune is played by the trumpet, and at the close by the 
violin. The accompaniment is played by the piano. 

Alexander Glazunov, who wrote the “Waltz,” was a noted 
composer. 


PLAY WITHOUT COMMENT 


G 2B, d, Instrumental Children’s Classic, ‘‘Christmas Tree March,” by Nrets W. GADE .- - 
(ga’dé), Violin and T; rumpet with Piano ; 

39. It is suggested that the teacher play this mecord oe comment, 
and during its playing take particular note of the class. Do the pupils 
appear to understand and enjoy the music? This will enable the teacher 
to judge the power of discriminative listening acquired in the preceding 
lessons, and its resulting cultural effects. 

40. As an assistance to the teacher, the tune, or melody, is given here, 
and on it are indicated those portions played by the trumpet and violin. 


CHRISTMAS TREE MARCH 
Niets W. GApDE 
MVE? 8 SONS 3 AOS AS OA oh See Soe OO aoe oom 
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aks 


J 
Trumpet 


For memorizing and discussion it seems important that the children 
know the title, name of composer or source, and first few measures of this 
melody. 


Program Notes 

“Christmas Tree March” is a musical picture of a group of 
happy children as they march about the candle-lighted Christ- 
mas tree. Like some of the pieces studied before, “Christmas 
Tree March” is made up of three distinct portions. At the very 
beginning, trumpet notes mark the time. Then comes the first 
part of the melody. Here trumpet and violin seem to be talking 
together, each instrument speaking twice. Both instruments 
play the tune together throughout the second division. The third 
division is nearly like the first: the trumpet speaks, then the 
violin, then both take up the melody and play to the end together. 

“Christmas Tree March” was written by Niels W. Gade, a 
noted composer. 


Recapitulation 


41. The teacher will notice that practice in discriminative listening is 
suggested with every piece of music: discovery of the melody, discovery 
of the accompaniment, discovery of the instruments playing, etc. If 
continued consistently, this will develop in the pupils one of the most 
helpful habits that can be formed to insure listening intelligently to any 
piece of music. 

42. It must be remembered that for the cultural effects these little 
melodies are as necessary to the child as his songs. Encourage him to hum 
all the tunes, that he may become as familiar with them as with his songs. 
It is the child’s first definitely organized acquaintance with fine instru- 
mental music. Let it become a part of his very being. If he hears these 
beautiful melodies while his mind is in its most plastic condition, they will 
remain with him through life, and, unconsciously to him, they will play a 
most important part in molding his taste in music. 


CHAPTER TI 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF MUSIC APPRECIATION BASED ON 
** INTRODUCTORY MUSIC” AND ON FOLK AND CHILDREN’S 
INSTRUMENTAL CLASSICS 


OUTLINE OF PROCEDURE 


The class memorizes a repertoire of songs from ‘Introductory Music.” Thus the 
habit of discriminative listening as applied to song-singing is developed further and 
produces further cultural effects. For the power of real discrimination is obtained 
through constant experience with music, in perceiving differences in pitch and tone 
quality, and this has a definite influence on the response of the hearer. 

The class is led naturally from 


Songs which Same songs played by 

it has ————> to —————_ violin, trumpet, flute, 

already sun zano, or small orchestra 
y sung P 


or from 


Familiar music Familiar music 
by familiar means © |—————> to ——————] through a new medium 


of musical expression of musical expression 


In other words, through familiar music is introduced a new medium of musical 
ex pression. 

Six initial songs selected from the song repertoire already familiar to the class are 
provided on phonograph records illustrating different mediums of musical expression 
new to the class. These and other features are as follows: 


Soprano voice with piano 

Violin with piano or small orchestra 

Trumpet with piano or small orchestra 

Flute with piano or small orchestra 

Designation of tune, or melody 

Designation of accompaniment by piano 
Designation of accompaniment by small orchestra 


Six rhythmic songs selected from the song repertoire already familiar to the class are 
provided on phonograph records illustrating further the violin, trumpet, flute, and 
piano in march and waltz rhythms, which call for a definite rhythmic response on the 


part of the pupils. 
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With the playing of every record the development of discriminative and cultural 
listening continues until the musical values are fully absorbed, and the new musical 
instruments have become thoroughly familiar. The class is ready to proceed 


Instrumental music unfamiliar to 
to ————] the class played by the familiar 
violin, trumpet, flute, and piano 


From familiar songs played 
by the now familiar voli, 
trumpet, flute, and piano 


or 


Unfamiliar music 
and familiar mediums 
of musical expression 


From familiar music 
and familiar mediums 
of musical expression 


to 


In other words, through a now familiar instrumental medium of musical expres- 
sion are introduced instrumental rhythmic and program pieces new to the class. 

Fifteen instrumental folk and children’s classics which are unfamiliar to the class 
and which have well-marked rhythms are presented on phonograph records. Five of 
these give also the musical impression of suggested scenes and have therefore not only 
this rhythmic quality but also the characteristics of program music (see section 76). 
The presentation of these instrumental classics needs to be simple, in order that the 
attention of the class may not be diverted by unknown instrumental combinations. 
The music and its message is the important thing, and all activities should be con- 
centrated on it. Therefore these combinations are recorded through the mediums of 
musical expression which are now familiar to the class: the violin, trumpet, or flute 
play the tune, or melody, with accompaniment by a small orchestra. 


Tren Ruytumic PIECES 


Oxdansen Trumpet, flute, violin, with 

small orchestra Swedish Folk Dance 
Ace of Diamonds Flute, violin, and trumpet 

with small orchestra Danish Folk Dance 
Chelsea Reach Violin and flute with small 

orchestra English Folk Dance 
Amaryllis Violin and flute with small 

orchestra Henri Ghys 
Minuet from “‘NinthSymphony” Flute and violin with small 

orchestra Haydn 
Little Waltz Flute and violin with small 

orchestra Schubert 
March Violin and flute with small 

orchestra Schubert 
Album Leaf Flute and violin with small 

orchestra Grieg 
Minuet Violin and flute with small 

orchestra Bach 


March from‘‘Lenore Symphony” Violin and flute with small 
orchestra Raff 
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FIVE RHYTHMIC AND PROGRAM PIECES 


March of the Tin Soldiers Violin and flute with small 

orchestra Tschauikowsky 
Lullaby Violin with small orchestra Mozart 
Jumping Violin and flute with small 

orchestra Gurlitt 
Bobolink Flute and violin with small 

orchestra Risher 
Run, Run, Run Flute with small orchestra Concone 


LESSON PLANS AND TEACHING DETAILS! 


43. The general plan of procedure in this grade is quite similar to that 
of the preceding grade. The children begin by learning to sing many 
beautiful songs. These should always be taught with attention to beauty 
of tone, purity of intonation, accuracy of rhythm, clearness of diction, 
and truth and charm of expression. Thus is fostered the habit of listening 
discriminatively and with the sympathetic quality of feeling that develops 
culture. It will be observed that discriminative and cultural listening 
follow froma actual participation in the singing and interpretation of 
ideal simple songs. After the children have learned to sing well and 
have become familiar with a suitable repertoire of songs, they are pre- 
pared to use part of their time in listening to music which they are not 
first required to sing. 

44, Six initial songs selected from the repertoire already familiar to 
the class are reproduced on a phonograph record. These songs are chosen 
for variety in mood, in rhythmic character, and in melodic content. When 
thus presented these songs introduce to the children a new medium of 
musical expression and serve as a bridge (see page 51) over which the 
children may easily pass from singing to instrumental music unfamiliar 
to them but similar in character. These songs are as follows: 


Srx INITIAL SONGS FROM “SINTRODUCTORY MUSIC” WITH 
Piano ACCOMPANIMENT 


Soprano Voice Violin 
Little Miss Muffet (p. 7) Little Miss Etticoat (p. 9) 
Bells (p. 8) Flute 

Trumpet Wind (p. 39) 
Night and Day (p. 18) The Cobbler (p. 46) 


1 In order that the work for each grade may be a complete unit, the editors have found it 
necessary to repeat certain details, a repetition that seems justifiable because it lightens the 
task of the teacher. 
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A Trained Soprano Voice with Simple Piano Accompaniment 


45. Let the teacher note that the phonograph is playing a song which 
the children already know, and that the medium of expression is the 
soprano voice, which they have been learning to use. From the piano 
accompaniment the children will gain an impression which will give them 
pleasure and which will suggest to them an enriched background for the 
melody with which they are already familiar. This record may also give 
the child an impulse to a better interpretation of the familiar song. He 
will later unconsciously respond with an attempt to reproduce this inter- 
pretation in his own singing, and will thus bring to the surface an emo- 
tional stimulus and desire for artistic expression, — an important factor 
in education. 

For the presentation of this work in the schoolroom the following 
Lesson Plans and Teaching Details are suggested : 
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G 3A, a, Initial Song, “‘ Little Miss Muffet,’ Soprano Voice with Piano 


The class reviews the singing of this song, “Little Miss Muffet.” 
The teacher plays Record G 3A, a, “Little Miss Muffet,’ and educes 
from the class 


Recognition of the Song by Name 
Discriminative Listening 
Educe from the class the difference between the singing of the record and the 


singing of a group of children. One is a single trained voice; the other, a group 
of children’s voices. 


Soprano Voice 


Tell the class that the voice on the record is a soprano voice. Play the record 
again if necessary. 


Piano Accompaniment 


Lead the class to discover that there is a piano playing along with the 
soprano voice. Tell them that this is called a piano accompaniment. 


Cultural Effects 


A delightful melody, a trained voice, an artistic piano accompaniment which 
adds to the beauty of the song. 


TEACHING DETAILS 


46. That the class may obtain a clear conception of the features 
outlined in the Lesson Plan, the development of each feature in turn is 
suggested here. The steps recorded are taken directly from schoolroom 
experience. 
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Recognition of Song 


“Children, have you heard this song before?” 
neves. 

“What song is it?” 

“Little Miss Muffet.’” 


Discriminative Listening 


“Did it sound as if there were a group of children singing?” 

La No.” 

“What did it sound like?”’ 

Various answers: ‘‘My mother singing,” ‘A lady singing,” ‘‘Mary 
singing.” 


Soprano Voice 


“Yes, it was sung by a fine lady singer, and we call her voice a soprano 
voice.” (Class repeats ‘soprano voice.”) ‘Your voices are soprano voices, 
but they are children’s soprano voices.”’ 


Piano Accompaniment 


““Children, listen to this song again and tell me if you hear any other 
music besides the lady singing.” (Repeat the playing of “‘Litlle Miss 
Muffet.”) 

“OV es.” 

**What did it sound like?” 

Some child may say “ Piano,” having heard one at home or in school. 

‘**Now when anyone sings a song, and the piano is played at the same 
time to make the song sound better, we call that an accompaniment. You 
remember we call the lady’s singing a soprano voice, and the piano playing 
with that is called a piano accompaniment.” (Drill the class in the pro- 
nunciation of the words.) A further explanation of “accompaniment”? is 
found on page 54. 

‘““Why is the piano accompaniment played?” 

‘““To make the song sound better.” 


Cultural Effects 

47. In all music-appreciation lessons it is desirable that the teacher 
watch carefully for indications of the cultural effect. If during the playing 
of the record the class or the greater part of the class show by the expression 
on their faces that they enjoy it, this indicates that they take pleasure 
either in the music as a whole, in its beauty of tone and tonal weaving, in 
the medium of expression (namely, the attractive voice of the singer), or in 
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the new experience of a piano accompaniment, which to the class simply 
makes the song sound better. It is to be hoped that eventually all the 
children in the class will respond to all these cultural influences. 


LESSON PLAN - G 3A, b 
G 3A, b, Initial Song, “Bells,” Soprano Voice with Piano 


The class reviews the singing of the song “‘Bells.” 
The teacher plays Record G 3A, b, “Bells,” and educes from the class 


Recognition of the Song by Name 
Discriminative Listening 
Lead the class to discover the difference between the singing of the record 
and the singing of a group of children’s voices. 
Soprano Voice 
Educe from the class its recognition and name. 
Piano Accompaniment 
Lead the class to discover it, to name it, and to tell its purpose. 
Cultural Effects 
Simple melodic beauty, artistic medium of expression, pleasurable accom- 
paniment. 


The teaching details are similar to those given for the preceding song, 
“Little Miss Muffet’ (see section 46). 


LESSON PLAN - G 3A,c 


G 3A, c, Initial Song, “Little Miss Etticoat,”’ Violin with Piano 


The class reviews the singing of the song “Little Miss Etticoat.” 
The teacher plays Record G 3A, c, “Little Miss Etticoat,’’ and educes 
from the class 


Recognition of the Song by Name 
Discriminative Listening 
Educe from the class the difference between the music played on the record 
and the singing of a group of children. 
Violin Tone 
Lead the class to discover that the instrument playing the song is a violin. 
Tune, or Melody 
Lead the class to discover that the violin played the tune, or melody, of the 
song “‘Little Miss Etticoat.” 
Piano Accompaniment 
Lead the class to discover and name it. 
Cultural Effects 


A graceful tune, singing quality of the violin tone, rhythmical accom- 
paniment. 
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TEACHING DETAILS 


48. To lead the class to a fairly definite comprehension of the features 
in this Lesson Plan, the development of each feature in turn is sug- 
gested here and is taken directly from schoolroom experience. 
Recognition of Song 

“Children, have you ever heard this song before?” 

ees. 

“What song is it?” 

‘Little Miss Etticoat.’ ” 

Discriminative Listening 

“Did it sound like a voice or voices?” (As they have heard heretofore.) 

No.” 

“What did it sound like?”’ 

Some child may have heard a violin or a record of one, or some children 
may remember it from the preceding grade, and will say, “It was a 
fiddle”’ or “It was a violin.” 

Violin Tone 

“Yes, it was a violin. I will play the record again. Listen carefully to 
the tone, so that you will know the violin tone whenever you hear it.” 
(Play record again.) 

Encourage pupils to tell briefly any personal experience they have had 
of hearing a violin. Limit this to a minute. 


Picture of Violin 
“Here is a picture of a violin.” (Show picture, p. 58.) 
“ Here is a picture of a man playing a violin.” (Show picture, p. 59.) 


Tune, or Melody 

‘“What was the name of this song?” 

‘***Little Miss Etticoat.’” 

‘**How did you know it was ‘Little Miss Etticoat’?” 

Various answers, such as ‘It sounded like it,” ““The way it goes,” etc. 

‘*“Were there any words?” 

te No.” 

“Vet you knew it was ‘Little Miss Etticoat.’ What you heard the 
violin play was the tune, or melody.” (Class repeats “tune, or melody.’) 


Piano Accompaniment 
‘Was there any other music on the record besides that of the violin?” 
Ves. 
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‘“What was it?” 

From previous lessons, ‘Piano accompaniment.” 

‘And so we may say that the violin played the tune, or melody, of 
‘Little Miss Etticoat’ with piano accompaniment.” 


Cultural Effects 


49. In all music-appreciation lessons it is desirable that the teacher 
watch carefully for any indications of the cultural effect. She should 
endeavor to create and maintain this esthetic mood, or enjoyment of 
beauty, and help the pupils to obtain the greatest satisfaction by enter- 
ing into their experience without restraint. If during the playing of the 
record the class or the greater part of the class show evidences of enjoy- 
ment, this indicates that they take pleasure in the charm of the music, 
in the medium of expression (namely, the attractive tone quality of the 
violin), or in the new experience of a piano accompaniment. It is 
hoped that eventually all the children in the class will respond to all these 
cultural influences. 


LESSON PLAN - G 3A, d 
G 3A, d, Initial Song, ‘Night and Day,” Trumpet ! with Piano 


The class reviews the singing of ‘“‘ Night and Day.” 
The teacher plays Record G 3A, d, ‘‘ Night and Day,” and educes from 
the class 


Recognition of the Song by Name 
Discriminative Listening 
Song not sung, but played by an instrument. 
Trumpet Tone 
A trumpet played the song. 
Tune, or Melody 
Played by the trumpet. 
Piano Accompaniment 
Discover and name it. 
Cultural Effects 


Flowing melody, clarity of trumpet tone, pleasing piano accompaniment. 


The teaching details are similar to those given for the preceding song, 
“Little Miss Etticoat ” (see section 48). ‘Trumpet Tone” may be sub- 
stituted for “Violin Tone,” using the pictures on pages 64 and 6s. 


* The cornet, a brass musical instrument similar to the trumpet, is frequently used as a 
substitute for the trumpet. 
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LESSON PLAN -G 38A,e 
G 3A, e, Initial Song, “Wind,” Flute with Piano 


The class reviews the singing of the song ‘‘ Wind.” 
The teacher plays Record G 3A, e, “Wind,” and educes from the 
class 


Recognition of the Song by Name 
Discriminative Listening 
Song not sung, but played by an instrument. 
Flute Tone 
A flute played the song. 
Tune, or Melody 
Played by the flute. 
Piano Accompaniment 
Discover and name it. 


Cultural Effects 
A happy little tune, beauty of flute tone, suitable piano accompaniment. 


TEACHING DETAILS 


The teaching details are similar to those that were given for the song 
“Little Miss Etticoat” (see section 48), with the exception of ‘Flute 
Tone.” For the development of this feature the following suggestions 
are offered : 


Flute Tone 

50. Let the teacher ask, ‘‘What instrument played the tune, or 
melody?” 

If the pupils do not answer satisfactorily, the teacher may tell them, 
“Tt was a flute.” 

Encourage individual children to tell briefly any personal experience 
that they have had with hearing the flute. Limit this to a minute. 

*T shall play the record again. Listen carefully to the tone, so that you 
will know the flute tone whenever you hear it.” 

As the teacher repeats the playing of the record she may call the 
attention of the class to the clear tone quality, and encourage the pupils 
to associate this tone quality with the name of the instrument. 


Picture of Flute 


“Fere is a picture of a flute.” (Show picture, p. 98.) 
“Here is a picture of a man playing a flute.” (Show picture, p. 99.) 
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LESSON PLAN - G 3A, f 
G 3A, f, Initial Song, ‘The Cobbler,” Flute with Piano 


The class reviews the singing of the song ‘‘The Cobbler.” 
The teacher plays Record G 3A, f, ‘‘ The Cobbler,” and educes from the 
class 


Recognition of the Song by Name 
Discriminative Listening 
Song not sung, but played by an instrument. 
Flute Tone 
A flute played the song. 
Tune, or Melody 
Played by the flute. 
Piano Accompaniment 
Discover and name it. 
Cultural Effects 
Tuneful gayety, pleasing flute tone, animated piano accompaniment. 


The teaching details are similar to those given for the preceding song, 
“Wind” (see Lesson Plan on page 97). 


Recapitulation 


51. It will be noticed that these six songs are used as a bridge (p. 51) 
that leads in an easy and interesting way from what the child already 
knows to what is unfamiliar. In other words, songs which he already 
knows and loves are presented to him through a new medium of expres- 
sion and are idealized by artistic interpretations and harmonic accom- 
paniments. In listening to these various reproductions on the phonograph 
the pupils again listen to the tone quality of the trained soprano voice, to 
the tone quality of the violin and of the trumpet, and for the first time to the 
tone quality of the flute. They also review what is meant by tune, or 
melody, and have further experience of the pleasurable background given 
to a familiar song by a piano accompaniment, which they are now able to 
recognize and name. 

In the matter of discriminative listening they have learned to recognize 
more readily familiar melodies presented through different mediums of 
expression, and have learned better to identify the different mediums of 
expression presented by the soprano voice, the violin, the trumpet, and 
the flute. 

They have begun cultural listening (though without conscious atten- 
tion to all factors) ; for they have responded with joy to the many charms 
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of music, such as the contrasting tone quality of different instruments, 
beautiful and interesting melodies, characteristic rhythms, simple har- 
monies, and new interpretations of familiar songs. 

During the playing of records the teacher will notice a tendency in the 
class to hum with the music. Do not discourage this. It may be of ad- 
vantage to the pupils. 


Rhythm 

52. The pupils are now ready to enjoy music whose dominating quality 
is rhythm. Rhythm is given prominence at this time because among the 
basic elements of music children most readily distinguish rhythm. 

53. For this purpose, therefore, six additional songs with well-marked 
rhythms, which have been sung by the class until thoroughly familiar, are 
taken as the subjects for the next recordings. They are as follows: 


Srx SONGS WITH WELL-MARKED RHYTHM FROM “INTRODUCTORY MUSIC ” 
WITH ACCOMPANIMENT BY A SMALL ORCHESTRA 


Violin 

Raindrops (p. 78) March rhythm 

October (p. 66) Waltz rhythm 
Trumpet 

The March Wind (p. 71) March rhythm 

Big Black Beetle (p. 82) March rhythm 
Flute 

The Shepherdess (p. 67) Folk-dance rhythm 

The Bells (p. 76) Waltz rhythm 


LESSON PLAN - G 3B,a 
G 3B, a, Rhythmic Song, ‘‘Raindrops,” Violin with Small Orchestra 


The class reviews the singing of the first rhythmic song, “‘ Raindrops.” 
The teacher plays Record G 3B, a, “Raindrops,” and educes from the 
class 
Recognition of the Song by Name 
Discriminative Listening 
Song not sung, but played by an instrument. 
Violin Tone 
A violin played the song. 
Tune, or Melody 
Played by the wolin. 


Rhythmic Accents 
Lead the class to discover that they can “keep time” to the music by a 
movement of the hand. Tell them that this song is in march rhythm. 
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Orchestral Accompaniment 
Lead the class to discover the difference between this accompaniment and 
the piano accompaniment with which they are familiar. Tell them that this is 
an orchestral accompaniment. 


Cultural Effects 
Melodic brightness, attractive violin tone, enjoyable orchestral accompani- 
ment, energetic rhythm. 


TEACHING DETAILS 


54. That the class may obtain a fairly definite comprehension of the 
features outlined in the Lesson Plan, the development of each is suggested. 
The steps recorded are taken from schoolroom experience. 


Recognition of Song 


“Children, what is the name of this song?” 
‘“* Raindrops.’ ” 


Discriminative Listening 
Violin Tone 


‘“What instrument played this song?” 
> The violin. # 


Tune, or Melody 


“What did the violin play?” 
“The tune, or melody.” 


Response to Rhythmic Accents 


55. The teacher will notice that during the playing of “Raindrops” 
some of the children unconsciously respond to the rhythmic accents, or 
“keep time” to the music, by some movement of the hand, foot, or head. 
This shows that these children feel the rhythm strongly. Let the teacher 
now require all the children to respond to the rhythmic accents by a 
simple, uniform movement. Illustrate it thus: 

Let the teacher stand before the class with right forearm in a horizontal 
position, with hand in front, just above the waist, and about an inch 
away. 

Hold the hand naturally and make all movements from the wrist. 

On all rhythmic accents make a decisive downward movement of the 
hand. Let the hand recover its original position between accents. 

In this song, “Raindrops” (see “Introductory Music,” p. 78), the 
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accent to be indicated occurs on the first note of each measure. The 
teacher may tell the class that this song is in march rhythm. 

Let the children sitting in their seats take this same position. The 
teacher may now play G 3B, a, again and require the class to respond to 
the rhythmic accents with her. Tell them that when they do this they 
“mark the rhythm” of “Raindrops.” After a little practice all the chil- 
dren will be able to mark the rhythm. 

Let the teacher ask the children to stand in the aisles; then play G 3B, a, 
again and ask the children to “mark time” to the music by march- 
stepping without advancing. This may be a further help to those few who 
are deficient in recognizing rhythmic accents, and will serve to convince 
the whole class that this song is in march rhythm. 


Accompaniment by a Small Orchestra 


56. ““Did you hear any music besides the violin?” 

La Yes bP) 

*“Was it a piano accompaniment ?” 

“No 9 

‘*“Was it some sort of accompaniment ?”’ 

After some confusion, “‘ Yes.” 

Inform the class that it was an accompaniment by a small orchestra. 


Cultural Effects 


57. It should not be forgotten that the cultural effect, while it is of first 
importance, is yet but the emotional or transforming atmosphere in which 
the facts are perceived. The teacher should be on the watch to create and 
maintain this esthetic mood, or enjoyment of beauty, and she should 
watch for certain signs of cultural results. ‘The preceding questions should 
be asked in a way which suggests that the teacher shares the mood and 
that she is trying to discover the cause of an interest which they all feel 
and is not merely noting a few dry facts. 

If during the playing of the record the class or the greater part of the 
class show by the expression on their faces that they enjoy it, this in- 
dicates that they take pleasure either in the music as a whole, in its beauty 
of tone and tonal weaving, in the rhythm, in the medium of expression 
(namely, the attractive tone of the violin), or in the new experience of an 
orchestral accompaniment, which to the class simply makes the song 
sound better. It is to be hoped that eventually all the children in the class 
will respond to all these cultural influences. 
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LESSON PLAN - G 8B, b 
G 3B, b, Rhythmic Song, “October,” Violin with Small Orchestra 


The class reviews the singing of the rhythmic song “October.” 

The teacher plays the Record G 3B, b, ‘‘October,” and educes from the 
class 

Recognition of the Song by Name 


Discriminative Listening 
Song not sung, but played by an instrument. 
Violin Tone 
A violin played the song. 
Tune, or Melody 
Played by the violin. 
Rhythmic Accents 


Lead the class to discover that they can “tkeep time” to the music by a 
movement of the hand. Tell them that this is in waltz rhythm. 


Orchestral Accompaniment 
Discover and name it. 


Cultural Effects 
Melodious charm, smooth violin tone, attractive orchestral accompaniment, 
rhythmic grace. 


TEACHING DETAILS 


58. The teaching details are similar to those given for the preced- 
ing song, ‘‘Raindrops”’ (see sections 54-57), with the exception of the 
“Response to Rhythmic Accents,’ which may be presented as follows: 


Response to Rhythmic Accents 


59. Let the teacher now require the children to respond to the rhythmic 
accents by a simple, uniform movement. Illustrate it thus : 

Stand before the class with forearm held horizontally and pointing 
toward the class. Hold the hand naturally and make all movements from 
the elbow. _ 

On the first rhythmic accent make a graceful downward curve to the 
left; on the second rhythmic accent make a graceful curve to the right. 
(This brings the hand back to the original position.) So continue to the 
end of the piece. 

In this song, “October” (see “Introductory Music,” p. 66), the 
rhythmic accent occurs on the first beat of each measure. 

Let the children sitting in their seats take this same position. The 
teacher may now play G 3B, b, again and require the class to respond to 
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the rhythmic accents with her. Tell them that when they do this they 
“mark the rhythm” of “October.” After a little practice all the children 
will be able to mark the rhythm. Inform the class that “October” is in 
waltz rhythm. 

Let the teacher play again G 3B, a, and require the class to mark the 
rhythm of march rhythm. Let the teacher now play again G 3B, b, and 
require the class to mark the rhythm of waltz rhythm. Repeat until the 
class comprehends well the two contrasting rhythms. 


LESSON PLAN - G 3B, c 
G 3B, c, Rhythmic Song, ‘‘The March Wind,” Trumpet with Small Orchestra 


The class reviews the singing of the rhythmic song ‘“‘ The March Wind.” 
The teacher plays Record G 3B, c, “The March Wind,” and educes 
from the class 


Recognition of the Song by Name 
Discriminative Listening 
Song played by an instrument. 
Trumpet Tone 
A trumpet played the song. 
Tune, or Melody 
Played by the trumpet. 
Rhythmic Accents 
Lead the class to discover that they can mark the rhythm. This is in march 
rhythm. 


Orchestral Accompaniment 
Discover and name it. 


Cultural Effects 
Virile tune, animated trumpet tone, effective accompaniment, energetic 
rhythm. 
The teaching details are similar to those given for G 3B, a, “Rain- 
drops,” sections 54-57. 


LESSON PLAN - G 3B, d 
G 3B, d, Rhythmic Song, “Big Black Beetle,” Trumpet with Small Orchestra 


The class reviews the singing of the rhythmic song “Big Black 


Beetle.” 
The teacher plays Record G 3B,d, “Big Black Beetle,” and educes from 


the class 
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Recognition of the Song by Name 
Discriminative Listening 
Song played by an instrument. 
Trumpet Tone 
A trumpet played the song. 
Tune, or Melody 
Played by the trumpet. 


Rhythmic Accents 
Lead the class to discover that they can mark the rhythm. This is in march 


rhythm. 
Orchestral Accompaniment 
Discover and name it. 
Cultural Effects 
Rollicking melody, clear trumpet tone, varied accompaniment, stimulating 
rhythm. 


The teaching details are similar to those given for G 3B, a, “Rain- 
drops” (see sections 54-57). 


LESSON PLAN - G 3B, e 
G 3B, e, Rhythmic Song, ‘‘The Shepherdess,” Flute with Small Orchestra 


The class reviews the singing of the rhythmic song ‘‘ The Shepherdess.” 
The teacher plays Record G 3B, e, and educes from the class 


Recognition of the Song by Name 
Discriminative Listening 
Song played by an instrument. 
Flute Tone 
A flute played the song. 
Tune, or Melody 
Played by the flute. 
Rhythmic Accents 
Lead the class to discover that they can mark the rhythm. This is in a 
folk-dance rhythm and is similar to march rhythm. 
Orchestral Accompaniment 
Discover and name it. 
Cultural Effects 
Naive melody, pure flute tone, delicate accompaniment, graceful rhythm. 


The teaching details are similar to those given for G 3B, a, “Rain- 
drops”’ (see sections 54-57). 
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LESSON PLAN - G 3B, f 
G 3B, f, Rhythmic Song, “The Bells,” Flute with Small Orchestra 


The class reviews the singing of the rhythmic song ‘The Bells.” 
The teacher plays Record G 3B, f, and educes from the class 
Recognition of the Song by Name 
Discriminative Listening 
Song played by an instrument. 
Flute Tone 
A flute played the song. 
Tune, or Melody 


Played by the flute. The violin and trumpet each play certain portions of 
the tune, or melody. 


Rhythmic Accents 
Lead the class to discover that they can mark the rhythm. This is in waltz 
rhythm. 


Orchestral Accompaniment 
Discover and name it. 


Cultural Effects 
A winsome tune, lyric flute tone, accompaniment in a captivating rhythm. 


The teaching details are similar to those given for G 3B, a, ‘‘Rain- 
drops”’ (see sections 54-57). 

Through these six songs with well-marked rhythms the children have 
learned, first, to recognize the definite rhythms characterizing the songs 
and to give a physical response indicating that they understand them ; 
second, to name and recognize the march rhythm and the waltz rhythm. 


Recapitulation 

60. The children begin with song-singing as a basis for discriminative 
listening and incipient cultural listening. From the songs which they 
already know through singing, six are presented on the phonograph : two 
by a trained voice, one by a violin, one by a trumpet, and two by a flute; 
all with piano accompaniment. In other words, music they already know 
is being presented through a different medium of musical expression and 
therefore will hold their attention closely. Then six songs of a decidedly 
rhythmic character are presented, all of which are familiar to them 
through singing. Two of these are played by a violin, two by a trumpet, 
and two by a flute, all with the accompaniment of a small’ orchestra. 
These songs also hold the close attention of the pupils because the songs 
which they already know are presented through different mediums of 
musical expression and are enriched by accompaniment cither by a piano 
or by a small orchestra. 
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By this time the pupils have become familiar with the tone quality of the 
violin, the trumpet, and the flute, and should be able to recognize and name 
each of these instruments when hearing them. They have also the impres- 
sion of a delightful background given to the songs in the accompaniments 
by piano and by small orchestra. Thus has been built the bridge (p. 51) 
over which in their discriminative and cultural listening they may pass 
from vocal music to instrumental music. The next step is to present in- 
strumental music unfamiliar to them, through mediums of musical expres- 
sion with which they have now become familiar: the violin, the trumpet, 
and the flute, with accompaniment by a piano or a small orchestra. 


Fifteen Instrumental Classics Unfamiliar to the Class 


Ten pieces with well-marked rhythms 
Five pieces with well-marked rhythms which also give the musical impression of 
suggested scenes and therefore are known as program music. 


61. As the songs with which the children are already familiar are 
melodically of the naive or folk type of vocal music, so the purely instru- 
mental music which they will first hear is of the same type. In other 
words, they are already familiar with the folk song ; we can now introduce 
them to the folk dance and noted compositions kindred to the folk dance, — 
compositions written by the great composers for children. These pieces, 
all with accompaniment by a small orchestra, are as follows: 


TEN PIEcES witH WELL-MARKED RHYTHMS 


Oxdansen Trumpet, flute, 
and violin March rhythm Swedish Folk Dance 
Ace of Diamonds Violin, flute,and ~ 
trumpet March rhythm Danish Folk Dance 
Chelsea Reach Violin and flute Country-dance rhythm, 
like march rhythm English Folk Dance 
Amaryllis Violin and flute Slow-march rhythm Ghys 
Minuet from “Ninth 
Symphony ” Flute and violin Slow-waltz rhythm Haydn 
Little Waltz Flute and violin Slow-waltz rhythm Schubert 
March Violin and flute March rhythm Schubert 
Album Leaf Flute and violin _Quick-march rhythm Grieg 
Minuet Violin and flute Slow-waltz rhythm Bach 
March from “Lenore 
Symphony ” Violin and flute March rhythm Raff 


The teacher will observe here that the phonograph plays music with 
which the children are unfamiliar. With the mediums of its expression, 
however, — the violin tone, the trumpet tone, the flute tone, and accom- 
paniment by a small orchestra, — they are familiar. 
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LESSON PLAN - G 4A, a 
G 4A, a, Swedish Folk Dance, ‘‘Oxdansen,” Trumpet, Flute, and Violin with Small Orchestra 


Without comment the teacher plays Record G 4A, a, and educes from 
the class 
Nonrecognition of the Music 
Tell the class the name and the source of this selection. 
Discriminative Listening 
Recognition of Trumpet, Flute, and Violin Tones 
A trumpet, a flute, and a violin were playing. 
Discovery of Tune, or Melody 
Played by a trumpet, a flute, and a violin. 
Recognition of Rhythmic Accents 


Lead the class to discover that they can mark the rhythm. Educe from them 
that this is in march rhythm. 


Recognition of Orchestral Accompaniment 
Discover and name it. 


Cultural Effects 
A spirited melody; pleasing combination of trumpet, flute, and violin; 
virile accompaniment; animated rhythm. 


TEACHING DETAILS 


62. That the class may obtain a clear understanding of the features 
outlined in this Lesson Plan, the development of each feature is suggested 
here. The steps recorded are taken directly from schoolroom experience. 


Nonrecognition of the Music 


‘Children, have you ever heard this piece of music before?” 


ia Whey” 
Let the teacher tell the class that this is called ‘“‘ Oxdansen,” a Swedish 


folk dance. 


Discriminative Listening 
Recognition of Trumpet, Flute, and Violin Tones 
“T am going to play ‘Oxdansen’ again and you may tell me what in- 


strument or instruments were playing the upper part.”’ 
Continue playing if necessary and educe the recognition of the tones of 


the trumpet, flute, and violin. 
Discovery of Tune, or Melody 

The teacher may say, “I shall play this piece again and I wish you to 
listen to the tune, or melody, so that you can sing it.” 
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Play again, then ask the children to sing the tune, or melody, using the 
syllable /a. [f this seems a little difficult, the teacher may sing for them the 
first few measures (see music in section 63) to get them started. With a 
few further trials the class will be able to sing at least a portion of the 
tune, or melody, of this little folk classic. 

63. Asa help to the teacher the tune, or melody, is given here, and on it 
are indicated those portions played by trumpet, flute, and violin. 


OXDANSEN 
' Swedish Folk Dance 


[o_o — 
Sood ease Gene od 


Ne ee ee a 


Let the teacher say, ‘‘I am going to play ‘Oxdansen’ again and I wish 
you to tell me what instrument plays the different portions of the tune, 
or melody. I shall ask during the playing of the record.”’ The teacher 
starts the playing and immediately asks, ‘‘ What instrument now?” 

“Trumpet.” 

“ And now?” 

Seiten 

‘“And now?” 

“Flute and violin.” 

“And now?” 


‘Flute and trumpet.” 
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This is not very difficult, and it is important that the teacher continue 
playing this record until the class can tell which instrument carries each 
portion of the tune, or melody. 


Recognition of Rhythmic Accents 

“Is there anything else about this music that sounds like something 
you have heard before?”’ 

If the class seems to be in doubt, play the record again and give a slight 
indication of the rhythm. Some of the class will undoubtedly imitate the 
teacher and discover that they can mark and name the rhythm, as they 
did when the record of their song ‘‘ Raindrops” was played. 

“Ts there anything else about this music which sounds like something 
you have heard before or makes you feel that you can do something you 
have done before?” 

“Yes, we can mark the rhythm.” 


Recognition of Orchestral Accompaniment 

“Did you hear any other music besides the tune, or melody ?” 

“Yes, the orchestral accompaniment.” 

Let the teacher repeat the playing of this record until the various facts 
mentioned above are grasped by the class. 

For memorizing and discussion it seems important that the children 
know the name, source, and first few measures of this melody, as given on 
page IIo. 


Cultural Effects 


64. It is suggested that at all times the teacher be on the lookout for 
some definite indication of the cultural effect of the music under considera- 
tion. If during the playing of the record the class or the greater part of 
the class show by the expression on their faces that they enjoy it, this in- 
dicates that they take pleasure in the music as a whole, in its beauty of 
tone and tonal weaving, in its rhythm, in the medium of expression 
(namely, the attractive tones of the trumpet, flute, and violin), or in the 
new experience of an orchestral accompaniment, which to the class simply 
makes the music sound better. It is to be hoped that eventually all the 
children in the class will respond to all these cultural influences. 


Program Notes 


““Oxdansen”’ is a vigorous dance of the Swedish people. The 
rhythm is direct and easily marked, and the melody is played by 
trumpet, flute, and violin. 
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G 4A, b, Danish Folk Dance, “Ace of Diamonds,” Violin, Flute, and Trumpet with 
Small Orchestra 


Without comment the teacher plays Record G 4A, b, and educes from 
the class 
Nonrecognition of the Music 
Let the teacher tell the class the name and the source of this selection. 
Discriminative Listening 
Recognition of Violin, Flute, and Trumpet Tones 
A violin, a flute, and a trumpet were playing. 
Discovery of Tune, or Melody 
Played by violin, flute, and trumpet. 


Recognition of Rhythmic Accents 
Lead the class to discover that they can mark the rhythm. Educe from them 
that this is in march rhythm. 


Recognition of Orchestral Accompaniment 
Discover and name it. 


Cultural Effects 
A buoyant tune; energetic tones of the violin, flute, and trumpet; vigorous 
accompaniment ; convincing rhythm. 


The teaching details are similar to those given for the preceding selec- 
tion, ‘‘Oxdansen”’ (see section 62). 

65. As an assistance to the teacher the tune, or melody, is given here, 
and on it are indicated those portions played by violin, flute, and trumpet. 


ACE OF DIAMONDS 


Danish Folk Dance 


Trumpet 
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Program Notes 


The rhythm of the Danish folk dance ‘Ace of Diamonds” 
resembles that of other folk dances that are merry and full of 
life. The melody, which may have been sung as the peasants 
danced, is played by flute, violin, and trumpet. 


LESSON PLAN :- G 4A, c 


G 4A, c, English Folk Dance, ‘‘Chelsea Reach,” Violin and Flute 
with Small Orchestra 


Without comment the teacher plays Record G 4A, c, and educes from 
the class 


Nonrecognition of the Music 
Let the teacher tell the class the name and the source of this selection. 
Discriminative Listening 
Recognition of Violin and Flute Tones 
A violin and a flute were playing. 
Discovery of Tune, or Melody 
Played by violin and flute. 
Recognition of Rhythmic Accents 


Lead the class to discover that they can mark the rhythm. Educe from 
them that this is in march rhythm. 


Recognition of Orchestral Accompaniment 
Discover and name it. 


Cultural Effects 
A vigorous melody, pleasing tones of the violin and flute, animated accom- 
paniment, gay rhythm. 


The teaching details are similar to those given for the preceding selec- 
tion ‘‘Oxdansen”’ (see section 62). 

66. As an assistance to the teacher the tune, or melody, is given here 
and on it are indicated those portions played by violin and flute. 
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CHELSEA REACH 
English Folk Dance 


Violittc.c = 2 oe ew le eel ate orn eee a ate sl ae oe ee earn eelcn 


LA + ——- 
| F\ i=] 
G§ Gate Lad 


Program Notes 


“Chelsea Reach” is an English folk dance. It has the lilting, 
happy quality which is so often present in the music of the Eng- 
lish country folk. In this rendition the violin and the flute seem 
to be having a dialogue. 


PLAY WITHOUT COMMENT 


G 4A, d, Instrumental Classic, ‘‘Amaryllis,” by H. Guys (gés), Violin and Flute with 
Small Orchestra 

67. It is suggested that the teacher play this record without comment, 
and during the playing take particular note of the class. Do the pupils 
appear to understand and enjoy the music? This will enable the teacher 
to judge how much power of discriminative listening has been acquired in 
the preceding lessons, and how definite are the cultural effects. 

As an assistance to the teacher the tune, or melody, is given here. For 
memorizing and discussion it seems important that the children know the 
title, name of composer or source, and first few measures of this instru- 
mental classic. 


AMARYLLIS 


H. Grys 


LESSON PLAN - G 4B 


Program Notes 


The air ““Amaryllis” is said to have been written many, many 
years ago by a French king, Henry IV, though the familiar 
adaptation was made many years later by Henri Ghys. The 
quaint melody and stately gavotte! rhythm easily show why this 
little piece has been a favorite for so long a time. 


LESSON PLAN -: G 4B,a 


G 4B, a, Children’s Classic, ‘Minuet from ‘ Ninth Symphony,’”? by F. J. Haypn (hid’n), 
Flute and Violin with Small Orchestra 


Without comment the teacher plays Record G 4B, a, and educes from 
the class 


Nonrecognition of the Music 
Let the teacher tell the class the name and the source of this selection. 
Discriminative Listening 
Recognition of Flute and Violin 
A flute and a violin were playing. 
Discovery of Tune, or Melody 
Played by flute and violin. 
Recognition of Rhythmic Accents 


Lead the class to discover that they can mark the rhythm. Inform them 
that this is in slow-wallz rhythm. 


1 A gavotte is a sixteenth-century French dance in 4/4 measure. It begins with the second 
half of the measure, on the third beat. 

2 A symphony is a great musical composition usually divided into parts, or chapters, called 
movements. Haydn wrote many symphonies and designated them by number. The particular 
symphony here represented is No. 9, and this minuet is a part of one of the chapters, or 
movements. 
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Recognition of Orchestral Accompaniment 
Discover and name it. 
Cultural Effects ’ 
Quaint melody, delicate tones of the flute and violin, satisfying accompani- 
ment, dignified rhythm. 


The teaching details are similar to those given for the preceding 
selections. es 

68. As an assistance to the teacher the tune, or melody, is given here, 
and on it are indicated those portions played by flute and violin. 


MINUET FROM “NINTH SYMPHONY” 
F. J. HAYDN 
Flute - .+.-.------------------ eee =e --- ---- 5 


Flite and Violin 21s Le ee a ar ene eae tee en ee femme tee 
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Program Notes 


The minuet is a dance which came into favor many years ago, 
when both men and women wore powdered wigs and elaborate 
costumes of stiffly brocaded silk. The manners and etiquette of 
those times were full of pomp and ceremony, so it is not surpris- 
ing to find this stateliness reflected in the dance music. The 
minuet resembles a slow waltz. It is, however, more deliberate, for 
the minuet was danced with slowly measured steps, interspersed 
with graceful curtsies and gallant bows. 

This “Minuet,” from the Ninth Symphony by Haydn, a great 
composer, gives prominence to the flute, which plays nearly the 
entire melody. Occasionally the violin takes up a portion of the 
tune in unison with the flute, but during the greater part of 
the piece violin and trumpet simply mark the rhythm. 
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G 4B, b, Children’s Classic, “Little Waltz, Opus ga,” ! by F. ScouBert (shoo’bért), Flute and 
Violin with Small Orchestra 


Without comment the teacher plays Record G 4B, b, and educes from 
the class 


Nonrecognition of the Music 
Let the teacher tell the class the name and the composer of this selection. 
Discriminative Listening 
Recognition of Flute and Violin 
A flute and a violin were playing. 
Discovery of Tune, or Melody 
Played by flute and violin. 
Recognition of Rhythmic Accents 


Lead the class to discover that they can mark the rhythm. Inform them that 
this is in waltz rhythm. 


Recognition of Orchestral Accompaniment 
Discover and name it. 


Cultural Effects 
Graceful melody, lovely tones of the flute and violin, pleasing accompani- 
ment, swaying rhythm. 


The teaching details are similar to those given for the preceding 


selections. 
69. As an assistance to the teacher the tune, or melody, is given here, 
and on it are indicated those portions played by flute and violin. 


LITTLE WALTZ, OPUS 9A 


F. SCHUBERT 


1 The Latin word opus, meaning “‘work,” together with a numeral is often used to designate 
musical compositions in the order of their publication. 
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Program Notes 


Schubert’s “Little Waltz” has an alluring tune and a rhythm 
that makes one feel like dancing. In the first portion flute and 
violin each have a short solo. The two instruments play to- 
gether throughout the second portion, which is repeated in order 
to bring the waltz toa satisfactory close. It is not surprising that 
Schubert often used waltz rhythms in his pieces, for Vienna, the 
city where he lived, was once called “the home of the waltz.” 


LESSON PLAN :- G 4B, c 


G 4B, c, Children’s Classic, ‘‘ March, Opus 27, No. 3,” by F. ScHuBErt (shoo’bért), Violin 
and Flute with Small Orchestra 


Without comment the teacher plays Record G 4B, c, and educes from 
the class 


Nonrecognition of the Music 
Let the teacher tell the class the name and the composer of this selection. 
Discriminative Listening 
Recognition of Violin and Flute 
A violin and a flute were playing. 
Discovery of Tune, or Melody 
Played by violin and flute. 
Recognition of Rhythmic Accents 
Lead the class to mark the rhythm and identify it as march rhythm. 
Recognition of Orchestral Accompaniment 
Discover and name it. 
Cultural Effects 


Stirring melody, clear tones of the violin and flute, convincing accompani- 
ment, animated rhythm. 


The teaching details are similar to those given for the preceding 
selections. 

70. As an assistance to the teacher the tune, or melody, is given here, 
and on it are indicated those portions played by violin and flute. 


MARCH, OPUS 27, NO. 3 
EF. SCHUBERT 


1 Here the opus, or work, is numbered 27, and No. 3 means that Opus 27 comprises several 
small compositions and that this “‘ March” is No. 3 of Opus 27. 
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Flute and Violin 
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Program Notes 


2 


“March, Opus 27, No. 3,” opens with a spirited tune and 
rhythm which make one feel that this might be played for a mili- 
tary procession. The violin plays the melody of the first por- 
tion, or division. The rhythm of the second division is rather 
less spirited, and the melody, played by flute and violin, is more 
like a song. The fact that this division is quiet gives variety and 
contrast, for it is followed by a repetition of the first division 
which brings the ‘‘March”’ to a stirring conclusion. 

The “March” was written by Franz Schubert, a great 
composer. 


LESSON PLAN - G 4B, d 


G 4B, d, Children’s Classic, ‘‘ Album Leaf,” by E. H. Griec (grég), Flute and Violin with 
Small Orchestra 


Without comment the teacher plays Record G 4B, d, and educes from 
the class 


Nonrecognition of the Music 
Let the teacher tell the class the name and the composer of this selection. 
Discriminative Listening 
Recognition of Flute and Violin 
A flute and a violin were playing. 
Discovery of Tune, or Melody 
Played by flute and violin. 
Recognition of Rhythmic Accents 
Lead the class to mark the rhythm, and identify it as a quick-march rhythm. 
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Recognition of Orchestral Accompaniment 
Discover and name it. 


Cultural Effects 
Melody of graceful sentiment, expressive tones of flute and violin, sym- 


pathetic accompaniment, buoyant rhythm. 
The teaching details are similar to those given for the preceding 


selections. 
71. As an assistance to the teacher the tune, or melody, is given here, 


and on it are indicated those portions played by flute and violin. 


ALBUM LEAF 


E. H. Grirec 
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Program Notes 


Beautifully decorated albums, or little books containing appro- 
priate verse written there by dear friends, were among the 
treasured keepsakes of our grandmothers. This musical ‘ Album 
Leaf” expresses in tones what might have been a sentiment 
written on a page in one of those old albums. The delicately 
tender melody may be likened to a little poem made up of three 
sentences. The first is spoken by the flute; the next by the 
violin; the third repeats the thought expressed in the first. The 
flute speaks as before, though after the first few notes the violin 
joins in with it. The rhythm may be marked as a quick march. 
It is really a polka, which is a lively Bohemian dance in 2/4 
measure. The fact that the second tune portion is a little more 
animated than the first tends to heighten the interest. 

“Album Leaf” is by Grieg, a great composer. 


LESSON_ PLAN: G 5A,a 
G 5A, a, Children’s Classic, “‘ Minuet,” by J. S. Bacu (bak), Violin and Flute with 
Small Orchestra 
Without comment the teacher plays Record G 5A, a, and educes from 
the class 


Nonrecognition of the Music 
Let the teacher tell the class the name and the composer of this selection. 
Discriminative Listening 
Recognition of Violin and Flute 
A violin and a flute were playing. 
Discovery of Tune, or Melody 
Played by violin and flute. 
Recognition of Rhythmic Accents 
Lead the class to mark the rhythm and identify it as slow-waltz rhythm. 
Recognition of Orchestral Accompaniment 
_ Discover and name it. 
Cultural Effects 


Artless melody, dulcet tones of violin and flute, appropriate accompaniment, 
sedate rhythm. 


The teaching details are similar to those given for the preceding 
selections. 

72. As an assistance to the teacher the tune, or melody, is given here, 
and on it are indicated those portions played by violin and flute. 
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MINUET 


Program Notes 


The charm of Bach’s “Minuet” lies in its classic simplicity. | 
The chief melody may be grasped quickly, but not the accom- 
paniment, for it is made up of little bits of tune which seem to 
weave in and out like the threads of a patterned carpet. One can 
listen to Bach’s music again and again without becoming tired of 
it. Violin and flute share in playing the melody. 

John Sebastian Bach was a great composer. 


PLAY WITHOUT COMMENT 
G 5A, b, Instrumental Classic, ‘‘ March from ‘ Lenore Symphony,’ ” by J. Rarr (raf), Violin 
and Flute with Small Orchestra 
73. It is suggested that the teacher play this record without comment, 
and during the playing take particular note of the class. Do the pupils 
appear to understand and enjoy the music? This will enable the teacher 
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to estimate the power of discriminative listening acquired in the preceding 
lessons, and its cultural effects. 

74. As an assistance to the teacher the tune, or melody, is given here. 
For memorizing and discussion it seems important that the children know 
the title, name of composer or source, and first few measures of this instru- 
mental classic. 


MARCH FROM “LENORE SYMPHONY ” 


Program Notes 


For the “Lenore Symphony” Raff found his inspiration in the 
story of a lovely young woman, Lenore, and a soldier boy who 
was devoted to her. This “March,” with its stirring, martial 
rhythm, is probably the most familiar part of Raff’s great com- 
position. When you hear this music notice how the accompani- 
ment under the melody sounds like the tread of marching feet. 
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General Suggestion 

75. In order that the child may become as familiar with these melodies 
as he is with the songs he has been learning, play the records several 
times. In order to strengthen the response to rhythmic accents, march- 
ing with such records as marches, gavottes, and polkas may be substituted 
for the rhythmic action of the hand. Encourage pupils to hum these 
tunes, and to associate with each piece of music its name and composer. 


RHYTHMIC AND PROGRAM MUSIC 


76. The children are now prepared to listen understandingly to instru- 
mental pieces which have well-marked rhythms and at the same time give 
impressions of suggested scenes or incidents. The clew to the scene, 
incident, or mood is usually found in the title, or name, of the piece; for 
“program music”’ seeks to suggest some idea outside itself. If the listener 
is to enjoy the full effect, he must have some acquaintance with the idea. 
Hence, when such a composition is played at a concert, the name, or title, 
appearing on the program is often accompanied by brief explanatory notes. 

In the following list the name of each piece recorded is given, together 
with the instrume~.c or instruments playing the melody. Each piece is 
recorded with an accompaniment by a small orchestra. 


Five INSTRUMENTAL CLASSICS WITH WELL-MARKED RHYTHMS WHICH GIVE 
THE MUSICAL IMPRESSION OF SUGGESTED SCENES AND WHICH ARE THERE- 
FORE CALLED PROGRAM MUSIC 


Lullaby Violin Waltz or swaying, 

rhythm Mozart 
March of the Tin Soldiers Violin and flute = March rhythm Tschaikowsky 
Jumping Violin and flute A little irregular in 

its march rhythm Gurlitt 
Bobolink Flute and violin March rhythm Risher 
Run, Run, Run Flute Hurried rhythm Concone 


LESSON PLAN: G 5B,a 
G 5B, a, Instrumental Children’s Classic, ‘ Lullaby,”’ by W. A. Mozart (m0’tsirt), Violin with 
Small Orchestra 
Without comment the teacher plays Record G 5B, a, and educes from 
the class 


Nonrecognition of the Music, and Perception of Scenes suggested by the Music 
Lead the class to perceive that the mood and idea suggested by the title are 
evident in the music. Compare with song “Lullaby” (p. 56 of “Introductory 
Music’’). 
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Discriminative Listening 
Recognition of Violin Tone 
A violin was playing. 
Discovery of Tune, or Melody 
Played by a violin. 
Recognition of Rhythmic Accents 


Lead the class to discover that they can “mark the rhythm” by a movement 
of the hand. 


Recognition of Orchestral Accompaniment 
Discover and name it. 


Cultural Effects 


Simple melodic beauty, lovely violin tone, appropriate orchestral accom- 
paniment, graceful rhythm, tranquil mood. 


TEACHING DETAILS 


77. That the class may obtain a definite understanding of the fore- 
going features, the following procedure is suggested. The steps recorded 
are taken from actual schoolroom experience. 


Nonrecognition of the Music 


“Children, have you heard this piece of music before?” 
La INjO:Z 


Perception of Scenes suggested by the Music 

78. Let the pupils review the singing of “Lullaby” (p. 56 of ‘Intro- 
ductory Music”’), after which the teacher may discuss it with the class 
as follows : 

‘““What is the name of this song?” 

Lullabye.” 

““What does ‘lullaby’ mean?” 

Different answers, such as, ‘‘It is a sleepy song,” ‘“‘a quiet song,” “a 
night song,” “‘a song mother sings when she puts baby to sleep.” 

Let the class sing “‘Lullaby”’ again, using the syllable Joo. 

“Did this sound like a lullaby ?”’ 

ives.” 

“Even though there were no words to tell you it was a lullaby?” 

BVese* 

Let the teacher lead the class to understand that music without words 
can sing of rest and sleep as well as music with words. It may be very 
quiet music, but it gives us the same impression that we have when we 
hear or sing a lullaby with words. 


ee Ssh 
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Let the teacher play Record G 5B, a, “Lullaby,” by Mozart, with- 
out further comment. 

In order to discover what impression the music has made, she may 
now ask the class, 

“Did this music give you the same feeling as the song we have just 
sung?” 

eo 

““Then what may we call this piece of music?” 

“Lullaby.” 

‘“Now the man who wrote this piece of music called it ‘Lullaby’ 
because it sounded like one. But he did not need any words to tell us 
that it is a lullaby; he just made the music tell us. He was a great 
composer and his name was Mozart.” (Let class repeat the name.) 


Analogy of Picture 


79. “Is there anyone here who can tell a story about a lullaby?” 

Various answers, such as, ‘‘A girl with her doll,” ‘SA cradle,” ‘Mother 
with her baby,” and so on. 

‘““Wouldn’t it be something like this picture?” (The teacher shows the 
picture “ Lullaby,” p. 127.) She may then say, “This mother is singing her 
baby to sleep. I want you to look at the picture while you listen to the 
music again.” (Repeat playing of the record. Encourage rhythmic swaying 
motion.) 


Discriminative Listening 
Recognition of Violin Tone 


“T am going to play ‘Lullaby’ again and you may tell me what 
instrument or instruments are playing the upper part.” 

Continue playing if necessary and educe the recognition of the tone of 
the violin. 


Discovery of Tune, or Melody 


The teacher may say, “I shall play this piece again and I want you to 
listen to the tune, or melody, so that you can sing it.” 

Play once or twice more, then ask the children to sing the tune, or 
melody, using the syllable Ja. In order to help the class, the teacher 
may hum the first few measures. 

80. As an assistance to the teacher the tune, or melody, is given on 
page 128. If the pupils are unable to sing the tune readily, the teacher 
may sing for them the first few measures. 


zi Pliley roung 


LULLABY 
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LULLABY 
Violins throughout W. A. Mozart 


Recogmition of Rhythmic Accents 


Repeat the playing and educe from the pupils the swaying rhythm 
characteristic of rocking a child to sleep. 


Recognition of Orchestral Accompaniment 


“Did you hear any other music besides the tune, or melody?” 
“Yes, the orchestral accompaniment.” 


Cultural Effects 


81. In order to secure definite impressions the teacher may ask the 
class, “Don’t you think it would be easier to rock the baby to sleep 
while he is listening to this music than just to put him to sleep without 
any music?.”’ 

RYes2 

“Then the music sounds so lovely to you that it brings pleasure. That 
is why when you are tired or when you don’t feel well, your mother sings 
to you; it makes you feel better. So we have all this beautiful music for 
children and for grown-up people which brings them a great deal of 
pleasure and makes them better for having heard it.” 
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Program Notes 


The music of Mozart is of such beautiful simplicity that al- 
though it instantly delights us, its charm is not dulled by many 
repetitions. Mozart wrote “Lullaby”? when he was little more 
than a boy, as he did many of his masterpieces. The title gives 
a clew to the musical content; for the melody played here by a 
violin, is one that a mother might hum to a sleepy child, and the 
accompaniment suggests the gentle swaying of a cradle. 
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G 5A, c, Instrumental Children’s Classic, “‘ March of the Tin Soldiers,” by Tscuarkowsky 
(chi kéf’ské), Violin and Flute with Small Orchestra 


Without comment the teacher plays Record G 5A, c, and educes from 
the class 


Nonrecognition of the Music and Perception of the Scenes suggested by the 
Music 


Lead the class to perceive that the idea and mood suggested by the title are 
evident in the music. 


Discriminative Listening 
Recognition of Violin and Flute Tones 
A violin and a flute were playing. 
Discovery of Tune, or Melody 
Played by violin and flute. 
Recognition of Rhythnuc Accents 


Lead the class to discover that they can mark the rhythm by a movement 
of the hand. 


Recognition of Orchestral Accompaniment 
Discover and name it. 
Cultural Effects 


A brisk little tune, clear tone quality, vivid orchestral accompaniment, 
martial rhythm. 


TEACHING DETAILS 


In estimating the cultural effects the teacher may find it advisable 
to allow the pupils to compare the mood and idea suggested by this 
piece of music with the mood and idea suggested by the “Lullaby.” 
Such comparisons stimulate the perception of similarity and contrast 
and have a proportionate influence on the esthetic result. The teaching 
details are similar to those given for the preceding selection, ‘Lullaby ” 
(see Lesson Plan G 5B, a), except in the case of “Perception of the 
Scenes suggested by the Music.” The following suggestions may be 
helpful for developing this feature. 
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Perception of the Scenes suggested by the Music 

82. Let the teacher play the record and discuss it with the class as 
follows: 

“Did you ever see any people marching on the street?” 

Ves 

‘“Who were they ?”’ 

** Soldiers.” 

“This is a soldiers’ march. This is what the composer called it; but 
he wrote this soldiers’ march for children. Do children ever have any 
soldiers ?”’ 

vies.) 

‘“What are they made of ?” 

“Wood,” “Paper,” etc. (If the class fails to give the word “tin,” let the 
teacher suggest it.) 

‘“The name of this piece is ‘March of the Tin Soldiers,’ and a great 
composer wrote it. His name was Tschaikowsky.” (Let the class repeat 
the name.) ‘Have any of you a set of tin soldiers ?”’ 

a viesea 

‘Do they look like this?’’ (The teacher displays the picture, p. 131.) 

“Now, children, I want you to listen to this music again, and at the 
same time to look at the picture and see if you can imagine how these 
tin soldiers look as they are marching while this music is being played.’ 
(Repeat playing of record.) 

“Tsn’t it harder to march without any music than it is to march 
with music? Doesn’t the music help you to march and make you want 
to march? Don’t you like to hear the music when you march? You 
like to hear the music because it is full of life and courage.” 

83. As an assistance to the teacher the tune, or melody, is given on 


page 132. 


Program Notes 


“March of the Tin Soldiers,’ by Tschaikowsky, gives a 
delightful musical impression of an imaginary parade in which 
these toys might take part. Only tin joints could respond to the 
sharp, crisp accents, and the melody is played with a tone so 
delicate that it seems attuned to such tiny ears as would belong 
to toy soldiers, 


aS - OUR 
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MARCH OF THE TIN SOLDIERS 


SKY 
Violin and Flute throughout 12% die aE 


(Muted Trumpet) 


Hapa 


1A muted tone is a tone muffled or softened by means of any device which reduces its 
sound. In brass instruments this is accomplished by placing a cylinder of pasteboard or 
leather inside the bell; in the violin, by placing a little piece of wood, metal, or ivory over 
the bridge without touching the strings. 
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LESSON PLAN - G 5B, b 


G 5B, b, Instrumental Children’s Classic, “Jumping,” by C. Gururrrt (gar’lit), Violin and 
Flute with Small Orchestra 


Without comment the teacher plays Record G 5B, b, and educes from 
the class 


Nonrecognition of the Music and Perception of the Scenes suggested by the Music 


Lead the class to discover that the idea and mood suggested by the title are 
evident in the music. 


Discriminative Listening 
Recognition of Violin and Flute Tones 
A violin and a flute were playing. 
Discovery of Tune, or Melody 
Played by violin and flute. 
Recognition of Rhythmic Accents 


Lead the class to discover that they can mark the rhythm until near the 
end, where it is a little irregular. Inform them that it resembles march rhythm. 


Recogmition of Orchestral Accompaniment 
Discover and name it. 


Cultural Effects 
Elusive melody, expressive tone quality, vivacious accompaniment, rol- 
licking rhythm. 


TEACHING DETAILS 


The teaching details are similar to those given for G 5B, a (see sec- 
tion 77), except in the case of “‘Perception of the Scenes suggested by 
the Music.” 

The following suggestions may be helpful for developing this feature. 


Perception of the Scenes suggested by the Music 

84. Let the teacher play the record and discuss it with the class as 
follows : 

““When we listen to this record we notice that the music is rather jerky, 
and that the tune seems to leap, or jump. You all know how to jump, 
because you play jumping games. The composer called this piece 
‘Jumping,’ and his name was Gurlitt. Here is a picture of some children 
jumping.” (The teacher displays the picture, p. 134.) “Now let us listen 
to the record again while we look at the picture.”’ (The teacher repeats 
the playing of the record.) The teacher may call the attention of the 
pupils to the fact that the rhythm as well as the tune emphasizes the 
idea of jumping. 


JUMPING 
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Cultural Effects 


85. “You wouldn’t stop very long just to watch some people jump- 
ing, would you? But if while they were jumping you heard this merry 
music, you might stop until the music ended. Why? Because the music 
is so bright and gay that you like to hear it.”’ 

86. For memorizing and discussion it seems important that the children 
know the title, name of composer, and first few measures of this melody. 


JUMPING 


C. GURLITT 


Program Notes 


Surely Gurlitt must have written into “ Jumping” memories 
of his boyhood. Perhaps he had in mind a game of hopscotch. 
At first the leaps are very easy ones; at last comes a very long 
one, which would indeed require sturdy legs and plenty of cour- 
age. These leaps in the music are taken most often by the violin, 
and occasionally by the flute. 
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G 5B, c, Instrumental! Children’s Classic, *‘ Bobolink,” by A. P. RisHEr (rish’ér), Violin and 
Flute with Small Orchestra 


Without comment the teacher plays Record G 5B, c, and educes from 
the class 


Nonrecognition of the Music and Perception of the Scenes suggested by the Music 
Lead the class to perceive that the title is descriptive of the mood and con- 
tent of the music. 
Discriminative Listening 
Recognition of Violin and Flute Tones 
A violin and a flute were playing. 
Discovery of Tune, or Melody 
Played by violin and flute. 
Recognition of Rhythmic Accents 
Lead the class to discover that they can mark the rhythm. Inform them that 
this is similar to a quick march. 
Recognition of Orchestral Accompaniment 
Discover and name it. 
Cultural Effects 
Melodic delicacy, charm of violin and flute tones, sprightly accompaniment, 
gay rhythm. 
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TEACHING DETAILS 


The teaching details are similar to those given for G 5B, a (see sec- 
tion 77), with the exception of “Perception of the Scenes suggested by 
the Music,” for which the following suggestions may prove helpful. 


Perception of the Scenes suggested by the Music 

87. Let the teacher play the record, and discuss it with the class as 
follows : 

“Do any of you children know the names of any birds that sing?” 

Different names will be suggested. 

“Do you know what a bobolink is?” 

Doubt on the part of the class. 

“A bobolink is a singing bird that lives in the fields, and its song 
is like this.” (Teacher sings.) 


Bob-o - link! Bob - o = link! Bob-o - link! Bob -o = link! 


“Tt gets its name from its song.” (Repeat singing of bobolink’s song.) 

‘“Now listen to this music.” (Without further comment play the record 
of ‘‘ Bobolink.’’) 

“Did anyone hear the bobolink ?”’ 

SG 

“Now I am going to play it once more, and when you hear the song 
of the bobolink raise your hands.” (Repeat the record.) 

“The name of this piece of music is ‘Bobolink.’ It was written for 
children by a noted composer, a lady named Risher. Listen once more 


to the music while you look at the picture.” (Show the picture, p. 137, 
and repeat the record.) 


Cultural Effects 


88. The teacher may say, ‘You are interested in this picture because 
it is that of a bird, but you would not care to look at it very long unless 
you knew something about it. When you heard this music it gave the 
song of the bird, and you were glad to look at the picture as long as the 
music lasted. Why? Because the music is joyous and free, because it 
helped you to hear the bird’s song, and because it gave you a great deal 
of pleasure.” 

89. As an assistance to the teacher the tune, or melody, is given on 
page 138. 


BOBOLINK 
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BOBOLINK ? 


A. P. RISHER 


1 AR OR een ee ar ry eRe Are eS res reer ery Ome SS ores SE 


eae eas ee 


Program Notes 


Anna Priscilla Risher has made artistic use of the call of the 
bobolink in her piece by that name. The call, which is appro- 
priately played by the flute, is repeated several times during the 
first section. This gives a realistic impression of the bobolink 
as he circles in the sunny air and sends his happy song out over 
the dewy meadows. A middle portion, in which the call is turned 
about, adds contrast and musical interest. The closing section 
leaves with the listener the impression given at the beginning. 
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G sB, d, Instrumental Children’s Classic, ‘‘Run, Run, Run,” by G. Concone (cn c6/na), 
Flute with Small Orchestra 


Without comment the teacher plays Record G 5B, d, and educes from 
the class 


Nonrecognition of the Music and Perception of the Scenes suggested by the Music 


Lead the class to discover that the meaning and mood suggested by the title 
are revealed in the music itself. 


Copyright, MCMXXI, by Oliver Ditson Company. 


Roun, Run, RuN 
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Discriminative Listening 

Recognition of Flute Tone 
A flute was playing. 

Discovery of Tune, or Melody 
Played by the flute. 

Recognition of Rhythmic Accents 
Lead the class to discover that although the music moves rapidly, still they 

can mark the rhythm. Educe from them that it is in hurried rhythm. 


Recognition of Orchestral Accompaniment 
Discover and name it. 


Cultural Effects 
Tuneful gayety, pure flute tone, satisfactory accompaniment, rhythmic 
agility. 


TEACHING DETAILS 


The teaching details are similar to those given for G 5B, a (see sec- 
tion 77), with the exception of ‘Perception of the Scenes suggested by 
the Music,” for which feature the following suggestions may prove 
helpful. 


Perception of the Scenes suggested by the Music 


90. Let the teacher play the record and discuss it with the class as 
follows : 

“The music sounded as if it were in a hurry, didn’t it? If you were 
in a great hurry to get across the school yard, what should you do?” 

S Run.” 

“This music makes you think of hurrying or running, and the com- 
poser wrote this piece of music for children and called it ‘Run, Run, Run.’ 
His name is Concone.” (Show the pictorial representation, p. 139, and ask 
the class to look at the picture while they listen again to the music.) 


Cultural Effects 


91. “Do you remember how quiet a lullaby was? Now we have 
noticed what a hurried feeling we have when we listen to the music 
“Run, Run, Run.’ So we see that while there are no words in either selec- 
tion, yet these two pieces make us feel very differently, and at the same 
time by their charm they make us like to feel that way. The music tells 
a story almost as plainly as words do.” 

92. For memorizing and discussion it seems important that the chil- 


dren know the title, name of composer or source, and first few measures 
of this melody, as follows: 
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RUN, RUN, RUN 


G. ConconE 


Program Notes 


Everything about Concone’s ‘Run, Run, Run” helps to 
make an atmosphere of breathless haste. The quick, staccato 
tones of the flute, which plays the tune, make us wonder at the 
technical skill of the player. Not until the concluding chords 
is there a place where one might stop and rest. These last 
chords sound very much as if the tired runners have reached 
their goal. 


Recapitulation 


93. The teacher will notice that practice in discriminative listening is 
suggested with every piece of music: discovery of the melody, discovery 
of the accompaniment, discovery of the instruments playing, etc. This 
is of great importance, because if continued consistently it will develop 
in the pupils the habit of following the melodic progressions in every 
piece they hear and give them the power to grasp at the same time the 
nature of the accompaniment. This is one of the most helpful habits 
that can be formed by those who would listen intelligently to any piece 
of music. 

94. It must be remembered that for the cultural effects these little 
melodies are as necessary to the child as are his songs. Encourage him 
to hum all the tunes, that he may become as familiar with them as he is 
with his songs. The child thus becomes better acquainted with fine 
instrumental music. Let such music become a part of his very being. 
If he hears these beautiful melodies while his mind is in its most plastic 
condition, they will remain with him through life and, unconsciously 
to him, play a most important part in molding his taste in music. 


CHAPTER III 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF MUSIC APPRECIATION BASED ON 
“ JUVENILE MUSIC” OR ‘t ELEMENTARY MUSIC,”! PART I, 
AND ON JUVENILE INSTRUMENTAL CLASSICS 


OUTLINE OF PROCEDURE 


The class memorizes a repertoire of songs from “Juvenile Music” or from “ Ele- 
mentary Music,” Part I. Thus the habit of discriminative listening as applied to song- 
singing is developed further and produces cultural effects. 

The class is led naturally from 


Same songs played by violin, 
trumpet, flute, and clarinet, 


Songs which 
it has 


with accompaniment by piano 
already sung 


or small orchestra 


or from 


Familiar music 
by familiar means 
of musical expression 


Familiar music 
through a new medium 
of musical expression 


to 


In other words, through familiar music is introduced a new medium of musical 
expression. 

Several initial songs selected from the song repertoire already familiar to the class 
are provided on phonograph records illustrating different mediums of musical expres- 
sion new to the class. These and other features are as follows: 


Soprano voice with piano 

Violin with piano or small orchestra 

Trumpet with piano or small orchestra 

Flute with piano or small orchestra 

Clarinet with piano or small orchestra 

Designation of tune, or melody 

Designation of accompaniment by piano or small orchestra 
Suggestions in elementary melodic design 


Several rhythmic songs selected from the song repertoire already familiar to the 
class are provided on phonograph records illustrating further the violin, trumpet, 
flute, clarinet, and piano in march, waltz, gavotte, and polka rhythms, which call for a 
definite rhythmic response on the part of the pupils. 


*For Lesson Plans and Teaching Details based on ‘‘Elementary Music,” Part I, and 
Juvenile Instrumental Classics see page 164. 
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OUTLINE OF PROCEDURE 143 


With the playing of every record the development of discriminative and cultural 
listening continues, until the musical values are fully absorbed and the musical in- 
struments have become thoroughly familiar. The class is ready to proceed 


From familiar songs 
played by the now familiar 
violin, trumpet, flute, 
clarinet, and piano 


Instrumental pieces unfamiliar 
to the class played by the 
familiar violin, trumpet, 
flute, clarinet, and piano 


to 


or 


From familiar music 
and familiar mediums 
of musical expression 


Unfamiliar music 
and familiar mediums 
of musical expression 


to 


In other words, through a now familiar instrumental medium of musical expression 
are introduced instrumental rhythmic and program pieces new to the class. 

Sixteen instrumental juvenile classics which are unfamiliar to the class are pre- 
sented on phonograph records. Seven have well-marked rhythms. Four have well- 
marked rhythms and also give the musical impression of suggested scenes. These, 
therefore, have not only this rhythmic quality but also the characteristics of program 
music. Five give the musical impression of suggested scenes and are therefore classi- 
fied as program music. In order that the attention of the pupils may be concen- 
trated on the music the presentation is as simple as possible. Hence all these pieces 
are recorded in the mediums of musical expression which are now familiar to the 
class: the violin, trumpet, flute, or clarinet playing the tune, or melody, with accom- 
paniment by a small orchestra. The drum is also introduced in this grade. 


SEVEN RHYTHMIC PIECES 


Gavotte Flute and violin with small orchestra Tours 
Waltz, Opus 39, No. 15 Violin with small orchestra Brahms 
The Secret Violin and flute with small orchestra Gautier 
Theme from ‘tSymphony No. 20” Violin and flute with small orchestra Haydn 
Mazurka Clarinet and violin with small or- 

chestra Moszkowski 
Theme from “‘Sonata in A”’ Violin and flute with small orchestra Mozart 
March Violin and trumpet with small or- 

chestra Hollaender 


Four RHYTHMIC AND PROGRAM PIECES 


Sweet Dream Clarinet, flute, and violin with small 

orchestra Tschaikowsky 
Night Patrol Violin and flute with small orchestra Swinstead 
Will o’ the Wisp Clarinet, flute, and violin with small 

orchestra Jungmann 


March of the Little Lead Soldiers Trumpet, flute, violin, and drum with 
small orchestra Picrné 
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FIVE PROGRAM PIECES 

Of a Tailor and a Bear Violin and clarinet with small or- 

chestra MacDowell 
Cradle Song Violins with small orchestra Schumann 
Teasing Violins, flute, and clarinet with small 

orchestra Von Wilm 
The Mouse Trap Violins with small orchestra KGhler 
Wind Fairies Clarinet, flute, and violins with small 

orchestra Kullak 


LESSON PLANS AND TEACHING DETAILS FOR 
“TUVENILE MUSIC”! 


95. The general plan of procedure here is very similar to that of the 
preceding grade. The children begin by singing many beautiful songs, 
always with attention to beauty of tone, purity of intonation, accuracy 
of rhythm, clearness of diction, and truth and charm of expression. Thus 
is fostered the habit of listening discriminatively and with the sympa- 
thetic quality of feeling that develops culture. After the children have 
learned to sing well and have become familiar with a suitable repertoire 
of songs, they are prepared to use part of their time in listening to music 
which they are not first required to sing. 

96. Five initial songs, selected from the repertoire already familiar 
to the class, are reproduced on a phonograph record. These songs are 
chosen for variety in mood, in rhythmic character, and in melodic con- 
tent. When thus presented these songs introduce to the children a new 
medium of musical expression and serve as a bridge (see page 51) over 
which the children may pass easily from singing to instrumental music 
unfamiliar to them but similar in character. These songs are as follows: 


Five INITIAL Soncs FROM “JUVENILE Music” wirn Prano ACCOMPANIMENT 


Soprano voice Violin 
Fairy Signals (p. 7) Red Riding Hood (p. 9) 
Cinderella (p. rr) Clarinet 

Trumpet Thanksgiving Day (p. 13) 


The Bells (p. 8) 


A Trained Soprano Voice with Simple Piano Accompaniment 

97. The teacher will observe that the phonograph is playing a song 
with which the children are already familiar, and that the medium of 
expression is the soprano voice, which they have been learning to use. 


1Tn order that the work for each grade may be complete, the editors have found it neces- 
sary to repeat certain details, a repetition that seems justifiable because it lightens the task 
of the teacher. 
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From the piano accompaniment the children will gain an impression 
which will give them pleasure and which will suggest to them an en- 
riched background for the familiar melody. It will be observed that 
discriminative and cultural listening follow not only from the actual 
participation in singing ideal simple songs, but also from hearing these 
same songs artistically reproduced. This record, therefore, may give 
the child an impulse to a better interpretation of the familiar song. 
He will later unconsciously respond with an attempt to reproduce this 
interpretation in his own singing, and will thus bring to the surface an 
emotional stimulus and desire for artistic expression, — an important 
factor in education. 

For the presentation of this work in the schoolroom the following 
Lesson Plans and Teaching Details are suggested. 


LESSON PLAN -G6C,a 
G 6C, a, Initial Song, “Fairy Signals,” Soprano Voice with Piano 


The class reviews the singing of this song, ‘‘ Fairy Signals.” 
The teacher plays Record G 6C, a, “Fairy Signals,” and educes from 
the class 


Recognition of the Song by Name 
Discriminative Listening 
The difference between the singing of the record and the singing of a group 
of children. 
Soprano Voice 
Educe from the class that the voice on the record is a soprano voice. Play the 
record again if necessary. 
Tune, or Melody 
Sung by a soprano voice. 
Piano Accompaniment 
Lead the class to discover that there is a piano playing along with the 
soprano voice. Educe from them that this is a piano accompaniment. 
Experience in following the Score 
Develop the habit of following the notes while the record plays. 
Elementary Melodic Design 
Relationship of tune portions. 
Meiodic Repetition 
Discover which portions are repeated. 
Cultural Effects 
Tuneful simplicity, grace and strength of design, a trained voice, satisfying 
accompaniment, straightforward rhythm, 
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TEACHING DETAILS 


98. That the class may obtain a clear conception of the features as 
they are outlined in the Lesson Plan, the development of each in turn is 
suggested here. The steps recorded are taken directly from schoolroom ex- 
perience. The teacher may pass quickly over the first five steps — “‘ Recog- 
nition of Song,” ‘Discriminative Listening,” ‘Soprano Voice,” “Tune, 
or Melody,” and “Piano Accompaniment ” — if she feels that the children 
have retained sufficient knowledge of these features as presented in the 
preceding grades ; and so she will have more time for the new features of 
this year’s work, which are ‘‘ Experience in following the Score,”’ ‘“ Ele- 
mentary Melodic Design,” and “Melodic Repetition.” 


Recognition of Song 
“Children, have you heard this song before ?”’ 
aviesag 
‘*“What song is it?” 
“Fairy Signals.’”’ 


Discriminative Listening 

‘““Did it sound as if there were some children singing ?”’ 

Lae No ) 

“What did it sound like?” 

Various answers, as : “My mother singing,”’ ‘‘A lady singing,” ‘Mary 
singing.” 
Soprano Voice 

ia 2 ° . 

Yes, it was sung by a fine lady singer, and we call her voice a soprano 

- ) . ° 
voice.” (Class repeats “soprano voice.”) ‘Your voices are also soprano 
voices, but they are children’s soprano voices.” 


Piano Accompaniment 


“Children, listen to this song again and tell me if you hear any other 
ae pods the lady singing.” (Repeat the playing of “ Fairy Signals.’’) 
es. 
“What did it sound like?” 
Some child may say “Piano,” having heard one at home. 

“When the piano is played while someone sings a song, we call the 
plano part an accompaniment. You remember we call the lady’s singing 
a soprano voice, and the piano part played along with it is called a piano 
accompaniment.” (Drill the class in the pronunciation of the words.) 

“Why is the piano accompaniment played?” 
“To make the song sound better.” 
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Following the Notes while the Record Plays 


99. The teacher may now ask the class to turn to “Juvenile Music,” 
p. 7, “Fairy Signals,” the first song in the book. If this book is not 
available to the class, the song may be written on the board. While the 
record is played ask each child to point with his forefinger to each note 
as the singer of the record sings it. 


Melodic Repetition 


100. After this has been done, ask the class to tell whether there is 
any portion of this tune, or melody, which is like another portion of the 
same tune, or melody. If necessary, play the record again. After exami- 
nation and listening, the class will discover the melodic repetition in the 
third staff, or, in other words, that the tune, or melody, above the lines 
““Gleam-ing, glow-ing, aft-er sun-set”’ and ‘“‘Fire-flies seem like fair-y 
lan-terns” is the same. 

At this point the teacher may wish to stimulate further in the class 
an interest in those factors of design that make for “beauty, strength, 
and satisfaction in music” (W. S. B. Mathews). This may be done by 
developing in the pupils some recognition of how the various elements of 
the musical structure of a song depend on one another. 

Studying this song, ‘‘ Fairy Signals,” as an illustration, it is compara- 
tively easy for the class to comprehend that there are four well-defined 
portions of the tune that correspond to the four lines of verse to which 
the tune is so charmingly set. 


Elementary Melodic Design 


101. As the first and second lines of poetry of the first stanza have a 
well-defined relation to each other, so also the first and second lines of 
the tune are related. 

The first portion (first line of the tune, or first two measures) begins 
on 8 and drops gradually and gracefully down to 1, and seems to make 
an opening musical statement. 

The second portion (second two measures) begins an upward trend, 
step by step, and appears to answer the first tune portion, or motive, at 
the same time expressing anticipation of something to follow. 

The third portion (third two measures) repeats the pleasant opening 
statement, something like a rejoinder. 

The fourth portion (last two measures) after a graceful upward swing 
settles down, step by step, to the home tone and brings to a definite 
conclusion this really delightful tune. 
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Cultural Effects 

102. In all music-appreciation lessons it is desirable that the teacher 
watch carefully for indications of the cultural effect. If during the play- 
ing of a record the class or the greater part of the class show by the expres- 
sion on their faces that they enjoy it, this indicates that they take pleasure 
in the charm of the music, in its beauty of tone and tonal weaving, in the 
medium of expression (namely, the attractive voice of the singer), or in 
the new experience of a piano accompaniment, which to the class simply 
makes the song sound better. It is to be hoped that eventually all the 
children will respond to all these cultural influences. 
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G 6C, b, Initial Song, ‘‘ Cinderella,” Soprano Voice with Piano 


The class reviews the singing of the initial song ‘* Cinderella.” 
The teacher plays Record G 6C, b, ‘‘Cinderella,’’ and educes from 
the class 


Recognition of the Song by Name 
Discriminative Listening 
The difference between the singing of the record and the singing of a 
group of children. 


Soprano Voice 
Its recognition and name. 
Piano Accompaniment 
Its recognition and name. 
Experience in following the Score 
Develop the habit of following the notes while the record plays. 
Elementary Melodic Design 
Relationship of tune portions. 
Melodic Sequence 
Discover similarities in different portions. 
Cultural Effects 


Interest, strength and beauty of design, a trained voice, graceful accompani- 
ment, regular rhythm. 


TEACHING DETAILS 


The teaching details are similar to those given for the preceding song, 
“Fairy Signals,’ with the exception of “Melodic Sequence” and ‘‘Ele- 
mentary Melodic Design,” for which the following suggestions may 
prove helpful. ; 
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Melodic Sequence 


103. Ask the class to compare the first and second lines of the tune of 
“Cinderella”? and discover that the tune line of the second portion is 
relatively the same as the tune line of the first portion, and that it is 
throughout just two notes below the tune line of the first portion. In 
other words, the tune lines of the first and second portions are parallel 
lines like the following : 

Tune line of first portion EVER op ae 

Tune line of second portion pee Oe 

Musicians tell us that the relation of the second line to the first is 
sequential, and therefore it is called a melodic sequence, or simply a 
sequence. In music the word “‘sequence” means a reproduction of a 


group of tones upon a different pitch, a certain interval distance above 
or below the original tones. 


Elementary Melodic Design 


104. The first line of the tune of ‘“‘Cinderella”’ isa short, melodious 
wavy climb upward and seems to tell us the subject of the whole tune. 

The second line is just like the first, only two tones lower, and is called 
a sequence. 

The third line, again, is like the first and second, except that it is two 
tones lower than the second, and changes slightly at the end. 

The fourth line is quite different, and forms a very graceful conclusion 
to the previous lines. 
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G 6C, c, Initial Song, ‘Red Riding Hood,” Violin and Piano 


The class reviews the singing of the initial song ‘‘Red Riding Hood.” 
The teacher plays Record G 6C, c, “Red Riding Hood,” and educes 
from the class 


Recognition of the Song by Name 
Discriminative Listening 
Song not sung, but played. 
Violin Tone 
A violin played the song. 
Tune, or Melody 
Played by the violin. 
Piano Accompaniment 
Recognition and name. 
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Experience in following the Score 
Correlation of eye and ear. 


Elementary Melodic Design 
Relationship of tune portions. 
Melodic Sequence 
Discover similarities in different portions. 


Cultural Effects 
A fanciful melody of interesting design, smooth violin tone, effective accom- 
paniment, swaying rhythm. 


TEACHING DETAILS 


105. After “Recognition of the Song by Name”’ the teaching details 
may be developed as follows: 


Discriminative Listening 

“Did it sound like a voice or voices?” (As before.) 

SNOe: 

“What did it sound like?” 

Some child has heard a violin or a record of one, or remembers it from 
the preceding grade, and will say ‘It was a fiddle,” or “It was a violin.” 
Violin Tone 

“Yes, it was a violin. I shall play the record again. Listen carefully 
to the tone, so that you will know the violin tone whenever you hear it.” 
(Play the record again.) 

Picture of Violin 

“Here is a picture of a violin.” (Show picture, p. 58.) 

“Here is a picture of a man playing a violin.” (Show picture, p. 50.) 
Tune, or Melody 

‘What was the name of this song?” 

“Red Riding Hood.’” 

“How did you know it was ‘Red Riding Hood’ ?” 

Various answers, such as “It sounded like it,” “The way it goes,” etc. 

“Were there any words?” 

SINo:? 

“Yet you knew it was ‘Red Riding Hood.’ What you heard the violin 
play was the tune, or melody.” (Class repeats “tune, or melody.’’) 
Elementary Melodic Design 


106. First line: a graceful, wavy line, expressing a subject of musical 
thought and discourse. 
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Second line: a sequence one tone higher than the first line; the last 
part instead of stepping downward steps upward. | 

Third line: something like a sequence, but slightly varied so as to ex- 
press more beauty. 

Fourth line: very different in tune and in rhythm, making a happy 
conclusion. 


Cultural Effects 


107. It should not be forgotten that the cultural effect, while it is of 
first importance, is yet but the emotional or transforming atmosphere in 
which the facts are perceived. The teacher should be on the watch to 
create and maintain this esthetic mood, or enjoyment of beauty, and she 
should look for signs of cultural results. The preceding questions should 
be asked in a way which suggests that the teacher shares the mood of 
the class and that she is trying to discover the cause of an interest and 
charm which they all feel and is not merely noting a few dry facts. 

If during the playing of the record the class, or the greater part of the 
class, show by their expression that they enjoy it, this is an indication 
that they take pleasure in the music as a whole, in its beauty of tone and 
tonal weaving, in the medium of expression (namely, the attractive tone 
quality of the violin), or in the new experience of a piano accompaniment, 
which to the class simply makes the song sound better. It is to be hoped 
that eventually all the children in the class will respond to all these 
cultural influences. 


LESSON PLAN - G 6C, d 
G 6C, d, Initial Song, ‘The Bells,” Trumpet with Piano 


The class reviews the singing of the initial song ‘‘The Bells.” 
The teacher plays Record G 6C, d, “The Bells,’ and educes from the 
class 
Recognition of the Song by Name 
Discriminative Listening 
Song played, not sung. 
Trumpet Tone 
A trumpet played the song. 
Tune, or Melody 
Played by the trumpet. 
Piano Accompaniment 
Recognition and name. 
Following the Score 
Correlation of eye and ear. 
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_ Elementary Melodic Design 
Relationship of tune portions. 


Cultural Effects 
Evenly flowing melody, clear trumpet tone, good accompaniment, steady 
rhythm. 


TEACHING DETAILS 


The teaching details are similar to those given for the songs immedi- 
ately preceding except for ‘Elementary Melodic Design,” which may be 
developed as follows : 


Elementary Melodic Design 


108. First line: a happy, swinging, opening musical statement. 

Second line: a sort of wavy, graceful answer, or response. 

Third line: a varied tune line that swings up to the climax on the 
word ‘“‘gladness”’ and then gradually recedes to the 

Fourth line: a vigorous, dignified conclusion. 


LESSON PLAN -G 6C,e 
G 6C, e, Initial Song, ‘' Thanksgiving Day,” Clarinet with Piano 


The class reviews the singing of the initial song ‘‘ Thanksgiving Day.” 
The teacher plays Record G 6C, e, ““ Thanksgiving Day,” and educes 
from the class 


Recognition of the Song by Name 
Discriminative Listening 
Song played, not sung. 
Clarinet Tone 
An unfamiliar instrument played the song. 
Tune, or Melody 
Played by the clarinet. 
Piano Accompaniment 
Discover and name it. 
Following the Score 
Correlation of eye and ear. 
Elementary Melodic Design 
Relationship of tune portions. 
Melodic Sequence 
Similarities in different portions. 
Cultural Effects 


A winsome melody, attractive clarinet tone, delightful accompaniment, 
swaying rhythm. 
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TEACHING DETAILS 


The teaching details are similar to those given for the preceding songs. 
The following suggestions are offered for discovering the new instrument 
and for developing “Elementary Melodic Design.” 


Clarinet Tone 


109. The teacher may play the record and then ask the class, ‘‘ What 
instrument played the tune, or melody?” 

If the pupils do not answer correctly, they may be told it was a clarinet. 
Encourage individual children to tell briefly any personal experience they 
may have had of hearing a clarinet. Limit this to a minute. Then the 
teacher may play the record once more, in order that the tone quality 
may make a more definite impression. The teacher may call attention to 
the plaintive quality of the tone and also show the picture of the clarinet 


(p. 154) and of its player (p. 155). 
Elementary Melodic Design 


110. First line: a graceful swing from the syllable mi down to # and 
back to re. 

Second line: a sequence above the first line. 

Third line: a wavy, varied tune line which swings alternately up and 
down in a kind of answering climax. 

Fourth line: a tune line which gradually recedes from the climax 
above to a conclusion, but to a conclusion not final and so only partial. 

Fifth line: a tune line expressing a complete conclusion. 

It will be noted that the four songs preceding this one all have four 
separate portions, or tune lines, whereas “Thanksgiving Day” has five. 
The fifth tune line is really an additional conclusion for the sake of empha- 
sis, somewhat after the manner of conversational language when we say, 

Partial conclusion: ‘Yes, this is true.” 

Complete conclusion: ‘Yes, indeed, I am sure it is true.” 


Recapitulation 


111. It will be noticed that these initial songs are used as a bridge 
(see page 51) that leads in an easy and interesting way from what the 
child already knows to what is unfamiliar. In other words, songs which 
he already knows and loves are presented to him through a new medium 
of expression and are idealized by artistic interpretations and harmonic 
accompaniments. In listening to these various reproductions on the 
phonograph the pupils again listen to the tone quality of the trained 
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soprano voice, to the tone quality of the violin and of the trumpet, and 
for the first time to the tone quality of the clarinet. They also review 
what is meant by “tune,” or “‘ melody,” and have further experience of 
the pleasant background given to a familiar song by a piano accompani- 
ment, which they are now able to recognize and name. 

In ihe matter of discriminative listening they have learned more readily 
to recognize familiar melodies presented through different mediums of 
expression, and have learned better to identify the different mediums of 
expression presented by the soprano voice, the violin, the trumpet, and 
the clarinet. 

Pupils in this grade have begun, in a very elementary way, to follow 
the score while the music is playing. This correlation of eye and ear will 
prove of great value later, when the pupils attend fine concerts. To follow 
the score helps the hearer to understand the music better and to enjoy 
it more. 

The pupils have advanced in discriminative listening by learning to 
detect melodic repetitions and melodic sequences. 

Furthermore, they have entered upon the interesting and delightful 
discovery of the features of elementary melodic design. 

They have begun cultural listening (though without conscious attention 
to all factors) ; for they have responded eagerly to the many pleasures of 
music, such as the contrasting tone quality of different instruments, beau- 
tiful and interesting melodies, characteristic rhythms, simple harmonies, 
new interpretations of familiar songs by a trained voice, further inter- 
pretations of familiar songs by the violin, trumpet, and clarinet, and the 
pleasing effect of the piano accompaniment. 

During the playing of records the teacher will observe a tendency in 
the class to hum with the music. This may be permitted in so far as it 
does not interfere with the main purpose of the lesson. 


Rhythm 


112. The pupils may now be led to turn their attention consciously 
toward the many charms of rhythm by means of musical pieces in which 
rhythm is a dominating quality. Rhythm is emphasized at this time 
because among the basic elements of music children most easily dis- 
tinguish rhythm. 

113. For this purpose, therefore, five additional songs with well-marked 
rhythms, which have been sung by the class until thoroughly familiar, are 
taken as the subjects for the next recordings. They are as follows: 
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FIvE Soncs IN WELL-MarKED RHYTHMS FROM “JUVENILE Music” 
WITH ACCOMPANIMENT BY A SMALL ORCHESTRA 


Violin 

Sailor Boy (p. 23) Waltz rhythm 

Old-Time Dance (p. 50) — Folk-dance (march) rhythm 
Trumpet 

Tag (p. 14) March rhythm 
Clarinet 

The Dream Boat (p. 27) Waltz rhythm 

Hopscotch (p. 40) Polka (quick-march) rhythm 


LESSON PLAN - G 6D, a 
G 6D, a, Rhythmic Song, “Sailor Boy,” Violin with Small Orchestra 


The class reviews the singing of the rhythmic song “Sailor Boy.” 
The teacher plays Record G 6D, a, ‘Sailor Boy,’ and educes from the 
class 


Recognition of the Song by Name 
Discriminative Listening 
Song played, not sung. 
Violin Tone 
A violin played the song. 
Tune, or Melody 
Played by the violin. 
Rhythmic Accents 
Lead the class to discover that they can mark the rhythm. Educe from them 
that this is in waltz rhythm. 
Orchestral Accompaniment 
Discover and name it. 


Following the Score 
Correlation of eye and ear. 


Melodic Repetitions 
First and third lines. 


Elementary Melodic Design 
First line: a delightful melodic idea as a subject. 
Second line: an appropriate melodic answer, or response. 
Third line: repetition of the first in the nature of a rejoinder. 
Fourth line: a graceful conclusion reminiscent of the second line. 


Cultural Effects 
Fascinating melody, attractive violin tone, artistic accompaniment, swing- 
ing rhythm. 
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TEACHING DETAILS 


The teaching details are similar to those given for the preceding selec- 
tions, except for ‘“‘Rhythmic Accents.” For the development of this 
feature the following suggestions are offered. 


Response to Rhythmic Accents 


114. Let the teacher now require the children to respond to the rhyth- 
mic accents by a simple, uniform movement. Illustrate it thus: 

Stand before the class with forearm held horizontally and pointing 
toward the class. Hold the hand naturally and make all movements from 
the elbow. 

On the first rhythmic accent make a graceful downward curve to the 
left; on the second rhythmic accent make a graceful curve to the right. 
(This brings the hand back to the original position.) So continue to the 
end of the piece. 

In this song, ‘Sailor Boy” (see “ Juvenile Music,” p. 23), the rhythmic 
accent occurs on the first beat of each measure. 

Let the children sitting in their seats take this same position. The 
teacher may now play G 6D, a, again and require the class to respond to 
the rhythmic accents with her. Tell them that when they do this they 
“mark the rhythm” of “Sailor Boy.” After a little drill, all the chil- 
dren will be able to mark the rhythm. Inform the class that ‘Sailor 
Boy” is in waltz rhythm. 


LESSON PLAN - G 6D, b 
G 6D, b, Rhythmic Song, ‘Old-Time Dance,” Violin with Small Orchestra 


The class reviews the singing of the rhythmic song ‘‘ Old-Time Dance.” 
The teacher plays Record G 6D, b, ‘Old-Time Dance,” and educes 
from the class 


Recognition of the Song by Name 
Discriminative Listening 
Song played, not sung. 
Violin Tone 
A violin played the song. 
Tune, or Melody 
Played by the violin. 
Rhythmic Accents 


Lead the class to discover that they can mark the rhythm. Inform them that 
the selection is in folk-dance rhythm, which here is like march rhythm. 
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Orchestral Accompaniment 
Discover and name it. 
Following the Score 
Correlation of eye and ear. 
Melodic Repetitions 
First and third lines. Second, fifth, and sixth lines. 
Elementary Melodic Design 
First line: a sprightly, stirring opening motive. 
Second line: as vigorous a musical answer. 
Third line: repetition of first line. 
Fourth line: a complete melodic conclusion. 


Fifth line: another opening motive, very much like second line. 

Sixth line: repetition of fifth line and second line. 

Seventh line: a pair of energetic melodic figures, the first of which marks the 
climax of the song. 

Eighth line: another complete melodic conclusion. 


The tune of this song, “Old-Time Dance,” seems to be made up of two 
separate tunes, just as we sometimes find a paragraph consisting of two inde- 
pendent sentences. It will be noticed that the first complete tune consists of 
the first four lines, and the second tune of the last four lines. 


Cultural Effects 
Melodic brightness, expressive violin tone, jolly accompaniment, playful 
rhythm. 


TEACHING DETAILS 


The teaching details are similar to those given for the preceding selec- 
tions, with the exception of “Rhythmic Accents.” For the development 
of this feature the following suggestions are offered. 


Response to Rhythmic Accents 


115. Let the teacher now require all the children to respond to the 
rhythmic accents by a simple, uniform movement. Illustrate it thus: 

Stand before the class with right forearm in a horizontal position, with 
hand in front, just above the waist, and about an inch away. 

Hold the hand naturally and make all movements from the wrist. 

On all rhythmic accents make a decisive downward movement of the 
hand. Let the hand recover its original position between accents. 

In this song, “Old-Time Dance”’ (see “Juvenile Music,” p. 50), the 
accents to be marked occur on the first note of each measure. The teacher 
may tell the class that this is like march rhythm. 

Let the children sitting in their seats take this same position. The 
teacher may now play G 6D, b, again and require the class to respond to 
the rhythmic accents with her. Tell them that when they do this they 
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“mark the rhythm” of “Old-Time Dance.” After a little practice all 
the children will be able to mark the rhythm. 

Let the teacher ask the children to stand in the aisles; then play 
G 6D, b, again and ask the children to “keep time” to the music by 
march-stepping without advancing. This may be a further help to those 
few who are deficient in recognizing rhythmic accents, and it will serve 
also to convince all the class that this song is in march rhythm. 

Let the teacher play again G 6D, b, and require the class to mark the 
thythm of march rhythm. Let the teacher now play again G 6D, a, and 
require the class to mark the rhythm of waltz rhythm. Repeat until the 
class can clearly distinguish the two contrasting rhythms. 


LESSON PLAN - G 6D, c 
G 6D, c, Rhythmic Song, “Tag,” Trumpet with Small Orchestra 


The class reviews the singing of the rhythmic song “Tag.” 
The teacher plays Record G 6D, c, “Tag,” and educes from the class 


Recognition of the Song by Name 
Discriminative Listening 
Song played, not sung. 
Trumpet Tone 
A trumpet played the song. 
Tune, or Melody 
Played by the trumpet. 
Rhythmic Accents 
Let the class mark the rhythm and discover that it is in march rhythm. 
Orchestral Accompaniment 
Discover and name it. 
Following the Score 
Correlation of eye and ear. 
Melodic Repetition 
First and fifth lines. 
Second and sixth lines. 
Third and seventh lines. 
Elementary Melodic Design 


: First line: an opening statement of a question, ‘Oh, what’s the time of 
ay? ” 

Second line: an answering motive something like a sequence. 

Third line: a swing up to the climax and then a gradual coming down. 
Fourth line: something like a sequence of the third line, having the feel- 
ing of a partial conclusion. 
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Fifth line: repetition of first line. 

Sixth line: repetition of second line. 

Seventh line: repetition of third line. 

Eighth line: somewhat resembling the fourth line, but giving the definite 
impression of a complete conclusion. 

The tune of this song, Tag,” seems to be made up of two somewhat 
separated tunes, just as we sometimes find a paragraph consisting of one in- 
dependent sentence and one dependent sentence. The first four lines are a 


tune not quite complete, and the last four lines are a second tune, much like 
the first tune, but entirely complete. 


Cultural Effects 


A vivacious melody, virile trumpet tone, pleasing accompaniment, animated 
rhythm. 


LESSON PLAN - G 6D, d 
G 6D, d, Rhythmic Song, ‘*The Dream Boat,” Clarinet with Small Orchestra 


The class reviews the singing of the rhythmic song ‘‘ The Dream Boat.”’ 
The teacher plays Record G 6D, d, ““The Dream Boat,” and educes 
from the class 


Recognition of the Song by Name 
Discriminative Listening 
Song played, not sung. 
Clarinet Tone 
A clarinet played the song. 
Tune, or Melody 
Played by the clarinet. 
Rhythmic Accents 
Let the class mark the rhythm and discover that it is in waltz rhythm. 
Orchestral Accompaniment 
Discover and name it. 
Following the Score 
Correlation of eye and ear. 
Discovery of Sequence 
The second line is a sequence of the first. 
Elementary Melodic Design 
First line: a delightful wavy line forming the tune of the opening motive. 
Second line: a sequence of the first line. 
Third line: a pair of graceful figures running from 8 down to 2. 
Fourth line: a pair of figures, expressing ‘‘ Singing low, As we go,” are here 
thrown in, or interpolated. 
Fifth line: a charming tune portion swinging down from 8 to. the home tone 
as a conclusion. 
Cultural Effects 
Melodic delicacy, charm of clarinet tone, effective accompaniment, dreamy 
rhythm. 
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LESSON PLAN - G 6D, e 
G 6D, e, Rhythmic Song, “Hopscotch,” Clarinet with Small Orchestra 


The class reviews the singing of the rhythmic song ‘‘ Hopscotch.” 
The teacher plays Record G 6D, e, “Hopscotch,” and educes from 
the class 


Recognition of the Song by Name 
Discriminative Listening 
Song played, not sung. 
Clarinet tone 
A clarinet played the song. 
Tune, or Melody 
Played by the clarinet. 
Rhythmic Accents 
Mark the rhythm and discover that it is in polka (quick-march) rhythm. 
Following the Score 
Correlation of eye and ear. 
Melodic Sequence 
Third line a sequence of the first; fourth line a sequence of the second. 
Elementary Melodic Design 
First line: a sprightly, playful opening motive. 
Second line: a tuneful answer to this opening motive. 
Third line: a sequence of the first line. 
Fourth line: a sequence of the second line, expressing a partial conclusion. 
Fifth line: a tune apparently expressing a new opening idea. 
Sixth line: a very appropriate melodic answer to the fifth line. 


Seventh line: a rhythmically active melodic ascent to the climax of the song. 
Eighth line: a complete conclusion in long notes. 


The teacher will notice and show the class that here is another instance 
where the song seems to be made up of two somewhat separated tunes. The 
first four lines are the first tune, and the last four lines the second tune, just as 
in language a paragraph may be made up of a dependent sentence and an 
independent sentence, or sentences divided by a semicolon or a colon. 


Cultural Effects 
A happy tune, attractive clarinet tone quality, varied accompaniment, 
sprightly rhythm. 
Recapitulation 


116. The children begin with song-singing as a basis for discriminative 
listening and incipient cultural listening. From the songs which they 
already know through singing, five are presented on the phonograph: 
two by a trained voice, one by a violin, one by a trumpet, and one by 
a clarinet, all with piano accompaniment. In other words, music they 
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already know is being presented through a different medium of musical 
expression and therefore will hold their attention closely. Then are pre- 
sented five songs of a decidedly rhythmic character, all of which are 
familiar to the pupils through singing. Two of these are played by a 
violin, one by a trumpet, and two by a clarinet, all with the accompani- 
ment of a small orchestra. Again, these will hold the close attention of 
the pupils through the fact that familiar songs are presented through 
different mediums of musical expression and are enriched by an accom- 
paniment by a small orchestra. 

By this time the pupils have become familiar with the tone quality of 
the violin, the trumpet, the flute, and the clarinet. They have also that 
cultural impression of a delightful background given to the songs in the 
accompaniments by piano and by small orchestra. Thus has been built 
the bridge (see page 51) over which in their discriminative and cultural 
listening they may pass from vocal music to instrumental music. The 
next step, therefore, is to present instrumental music which is unfamiliar 
to them through mediums of musical expression with which they have 
now become familiar: the violin, the trumpet, the flute, and the clarinet, 
with accompaniment by a piano or a small orchestra. 


Note. The presentation of Juvenile Instrumental Classics, which comes next in order, 
will be found on page 180. Therefore those using ‘‘ Juvenile Music” will omit pages 164-170. 


LESSON PLANS AND TEACHING DETAILS FOR 
“ELEMENTARY MUSIC”! 


117. The general plan of procedure here is much like that of the preced- 
ing grade. The children begin by singing many beautiful songs, always 
with attention to beauty of tone, purity of intonation, accuracy of 
rhythm, clearness of diction, and truth and charm of expression. Thus 
is fostered the habit of listening discriminatively and with the sympa- 
thetic quality of feeling that develops culture. After the children have 
learned to sing well and have become familiar with a suitable repertoire 
of songs, they are prepared to use a part of their time in listening to 
music which they are not first required to sing. 

118. Six initial songs, selected from the repertoire already familiar to 
the class, are reproduced on a phonograph record. These songs are chosen 
for variety in mood, in rhythmic character, and in melodic content. When 


1In order that the work for each grade may be complete, the editors have found it neces- 
sary to repeat certain details, —a repetition that seems justifiable because it lightens the work 
of the teacher. 
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thus presented these songs introduce to the children a new medium of 
musical expression and serve as a bridge (see page 51) over which the 
children may pass easily from singing to instrumental music unfamiliar 
to them but similar in character. These songs are as follows: 


Srx INITIAL SONGS FROM “‘ ELEMENTARY MusIc”’ WITH PIANO ACCOMPANIMENT 


Soprano Voice Violin 
Night Song (p. 8) Bohemian Lullaby (p. 29) 
The Night Wind’s Lullaby (p. 41) 
Clarinet 
Trumpet The Three Apples (p. 21) 
Bumblebee (p. 37) Hungry Little Bunny (p. g) 


A Trained Soprano Voice with Simple Piano Accompaniment 


119. The teacher will note that the phonograph is playing a song with 
which the children are already familiar and that the medium of expres- 
sion is the soprano voice, which they have been learning to use. From 
the piano accompaniment the children will gain an impression which will 
give them pleasure and which will suggest to them an enriched back- 
ground for the familiar melody. This record may also give the child an 
impulse to a better interpretation of the familiar song. He will later, 
unconsciously, respond with an attempt to reproduce this interpretation 
in his own singing, and will thus bring to the surface an emotional 
stimulus and desire for artistic expression, — an important factor in 
education. 

For the presentation of this work in the schoolroom we suggest the 
following lesson plans. 


LESSON PLAN - G 6A, a 


G 6A, a, Initial Song, “Night Song,” Soprano Voice with Piano 


The class reviews the singing of the initial song “ Night Song.” 
The teacher plays Record G 6A, a, ‘‘Night Song,”’ and educes from 
the class 


Recognition of the Song by Name 
Discriminative Listening 


The difference between the singing of the record and the singing of a 
group of children. 


Soprano Voice 


Inform the class that the voice on the record is a soprano voice. Play the 
record again if necessary. 
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Piano Accompaniment 


Lead the class to discover that there is a piano being played with the soprano 
voice. Educe from them that this is called a piano accompaniment. 


Experience in following the Score 
Develop the habit of following the notes while the record is being played. 
Melodic Repetition 
Discover which portions are repeated. 
Elementary Melodic Design 
Relationship of tune portions. 
Cultural Effects 


A tranquil melody, trained soprano voice, adequate accompaniment, quiet 
rhythm. 


TEACHING DETAILS 


120. That the class may obtain a clear conception of the features out- 
lined in this Lesson Plan, the development of each feature is suggested 
here. The steps recorded are taken directly from schoolroom experience. 
The teacher may pass quickly over the first four steps — ** Recognition 
of Song,” “‘ Discriminative Listening,” ‘‘Soprano Voice,” and ‘‘ Piano Ac- 
companiment’’ —if she feels that the children have retained a suffi- 
cient knowledge of these features as presented in the preceding grades; 
and thus she will have more time for the new features of this year’s work, 
which are ‘‘Experience in following the Score,” “Melodic Repetition,” 
and ‘‘Elementary Melodic Design.” 


Recognition of Song 
“Children, have you heard this song before ?”’ 
“Ves? 
“What song is it?” 
***Night Song.’”’ 


Discriminative Listening 


“Did it sound as if there were some children singing ?”’ 

¢ No ”) 

*“What did it sound like?”’ 

Various answers: ‘‘My mother singing,” ‘A lady singing,” ‘‘ Mary 
singing.” 
Soprano Voice 

“Ves, it was sung by a fine lady singer, and we call her voice a soprano 
voice.’ (Class repeats “soprano voice.”) ‘Your voices are soprano voices, 
but they are children’s soprano voices.” 
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Piano Accompaniment 

“ Children, listen to this song again and tell me if you hear any other 
music besides the lady singing.” (Repeat the playing of ‘‘ Night Song.”) 

mVies. 

‘‘What did it sound like?” 

Some child may say ‘“‘ Piano,” having heard one at home. 

“When the piano is played while someone sings a song, we call the 
piano part an accompaniment. You remember we call the lady’s singing 
a soprano voice, and the piano part played with it is called a piano 
accompaniment.” (Drill the class in the pronunciation of the words.) 

“Why is the piano accompaniment played?” 

“To make the song sound better.” 


Following the Notes while the Record Plays 

121. The teacher may now instruct the class to turn to “‘ Elementary 
Music,” p. 8, “Night Song.” While the record is played, ask each child 
to point with his forefinger to each note as the singer of the record 
sings it. 

After this has been done, ask the class to tell if there is any portion of 
this tune, or melody, which is like another portion of the same tune, or 
melody. If necessary, play the record again. 


Melodic Repetition 


122. After examination and listening, the class will discover the melodic 
repetition in the last line, which gives the song its quality of “hanging 
together” and not being disconnected. In other words, the tune, or 
melodic line, above the first ‘Good night, good night, good night” is the 
same as that above the last “Good night, good night, good night.” 


Elementary Melodic Design 


123. First portion (first four measures) : a charming good-night senti- 
ment or feeling as an opening motive. 

Second portion (next four measures) : the tune goes gracefully upward 
in a wavy line expressing beautifully the immensity of the firmament in 
“Stars in the purple sky Silver lamps will light.’’ 

Third portion (next four measures) : the tune from high do starts down- 
ward with expressive melodic leaps, and then moves upward, stopping 
on 5; it seems to answer the second portion. 

Fourth portion (last four measures): here there recurs the charming 
good-night sentiment of the first portion, to give the idea of a complete 
conclusion. 
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Cultural Effects 


124. In all music-appreciation lessons it is desirable that the teacher 
watch carefully for indications of the cultural effect. If during the play- 
ing of a record the class or the greater part of the class show by the 
expression on their faces that they enjoy it, this indicates that they take 
pleasure in the charm of the music, in the beauty of tone and tonal weay- 
ing, in the medium of expression (namely, the attractive voice of the 
singer), or in the new experience of a piano accompaniment, which to 
the class simply makes the song sound better. It is to be hoped that 
eventually all the children will respond to all these cultural influences. 


LESSON PLAN - G 6A, b 
G 6A, b, Initial Song, ‘Night Wind’s Lullaby,” Soprano Voice with Piano 


The class reviews the singing of the initial song ‘‘Night Wind’s 
Lullaby.” 

The teacher plays Record G6A,b, “Night Wind’s Lullaby,” and 
educes from the class 


Recognition of the Song by Name 
Discriminative Listening 
The difference between the singing of the record and the singing of a group 
of children. 
Soprano Voice 
Discover and name it. 
Piano Accompaniment 
Discover and name it. 
Following the Score 
Correlation of eye and ear. 
Melodic Repetition 
The second line is a repetition of the first. 
Elementary Melodic Design 
First portion: a tender, plaintive, opening motive. 
Second portion: repetition of the first portion. 
Third portion: two fragments suggestive of crooning interpolated, or thrown 


in, for the musical and poetical effect. 
Fourth portion: a burst of song leading to a suspended climax. 
Fifth portion: a beautiful, sleepy conclusion. 


Cultural Effects 
A wistful tune, trained voice, varied piano accompaniment, graceful rhythm. 


The teaching details are similar to those given for the preceding song, 
G 6A, a, “Night Song.” 
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LESSON PLAN - G 6A, c 


G 6A, c, Initial Song, “Bumblebee,” Trumpet with Piano 


The class reviews the singing of the initial song ‘‘ Bumblebee.” 
The teacher plays Record G 6A, c, “Bumblebee,” and educes from 
the class 


Recognition of the Song by Name 
Discriminative Listening 
Song played, not sung. 
Trumpet Tone 
A trumpet played the song. 
Tune, or Melody 
Played by a trumpet. 
Piano Accompaniment 
Discover and name. 
Following the Score 
Correlation of eye and ear. 
Melodic Repetition 
Fifth line is a repetition of the first line. 
Melodic Sequence 


Ask the class to compare the second and third lines of the tune ** Bumble- 
bee” and discover that the tune line of the third portion is relatively the same 
(or almost the same) as that of the second portion, and that the third portion 
throughout is just one step above the second portion. In other words, the tune 
lines are parallel lines, like these: 


Third 
Second 


Musicians tell us that the relation of the third line to the second line is 
sequential, and therefore it is called a melodic sequence. 


Elementary Melodic Design 
First portion: a merry musical motive in praise of the bumblebee. 
Second portion: similar in rhythm and answering the first portion. 
Third portion: sequence of the second portion. 
Fourth portion: similar to the preceding motives in rhythm; it rises to a 
climax in the second measure. 
Fifth portion: a repetition of the first portion. 
Sixth portion: a fitting conclusion. 
Cultural Effects 


A buoyant tune, attractive trumpet tone, adequate accompaniment, spon- 
taneous rhythm. 
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LESSON PLAN - G 6A, d 


G 6A, d, Initial Song, “Bohemian Lullaby,” Violin with Piano 


The class reviews the singing of the initial song “ Bohemian Lullaby.” 
The teacher plays Record G 6A, d, ‘‘ Bohemian Lullaby,” and educes 
from the class 


Recognition of the Song by Name 
Discriminative Listening 
Song played, not sung. 
Violin Tone 
A violin played the song. 
Tune, or Melody 
Played by the violin. 
Piano Accompaniment 
Discover and name. 
Following the Score 
Correlation of eye and ear. 
Melodic Repetitions 
Sixth line is like the fourth line. 
Elementary Melodic Design 


First portion: a tender mother-love motive. 

Second portion: a plaintive, quieting answer. 

Third portion: an answering tune line leading to a climax. 
Fourth portion: a restful conclusion. 


Coda, which means an added melodic thought, like the postscript of a letter. 
Fifth portion: two fragments which suggest a soothing murmur. 
Sixth portion: recurrence of the fourth portion. 


Cultural Effects 
Melodic calm, smooth violin tone, subtle accompaniment, quiet rhythm. 
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G 6A, e, Initial Song, “The Three Apples,” Clarinet with Piano 


The class reviews the singing of the initial song ‘““The Three Apples.” 
The teacher plays Record G 6A, e, ‘‘The Three Apples,” and educes 
from the class 


Recognition of the Song by Name 
Discriminative Listening 
Song played, not sung. 


Ciarinet Tone 
A clarinet played the song. 
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Tune, or Melody 
Played by the clarinet. 


Piano Accompaniment 
Discover and name. 


Following the Score 
Correlation of eye and ear. 


Melodic Sequence 
Second line is a sequence of the first. 


Elementary Melodic Design 
First line: a graceful tune line, swinging from 3 to 1, and then to 5. 
Second line: a sequence of the first line, one step higher. 
Third line: an answering tune line, proceeding to the climax on 8. 
Fourth line: a satisfying answer. 
Fifth line: a staccato preparation leading to the 
Sixth line: the pith of the story, and a conclusion. 


Cultural Effects 
A gay little tune, charm of clarinet tone, spirited piano accompaniment, 
rhythmic brightness. j 


TEACHING DETAILS 


The teaching details are similar to those given for the preceding songs. 
The following suggestions are offered for discovering the new instrument. 


Clarinet Tone 


125. ““ What instrument played the tune, or melody?” 

If the pupils do not answer correctly, they may be told it was a clari- 
net. Encourage individual children to tell briefly any personal experience 
they may have had of hearing a clarinet. Limit this to a minute. Then 
the teacher may play the record again, in order that the tone quality 
may make a more definite impression. The teacher may call attention to 
the plaintive quality of the tone and also show the picture of the clarinet 
(p. 154) and of its player (p. 155). 


LESSON PLAN :- G 6A, f 
G 6A, f, Initial Song, “Hungry Little Bunny,” Clarinet with Piano 
The class reviews the singing of the initial song ‘‘ Hungry Little Bunny.” 


The teacher plays Record G 6A, f, ‘Hungry Little Bunny,” and educes 
from the class 
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Recognition of the Song by Name 
Discriminative Listening 
Song played, not sung. 
Clarinet Tone 
A clarinet played the song. 
Tune, or Melody 
Played by the clarinet. 
Piano Accompaniment 
Discover and name. 
Following the Score 
Correlation of eye and ear. 
Melodic Repetition 
Measures 9 and to are like measures 1 and 2. 
Elementary Melodic Design 
First two measures: a playful, wavy tune line as an opening motive. 
Second two measures: an answering tune line. 


Third two measures: a grateful, varied rejoinder. 
Fourth two measures: apparently an expression of a partial conclusion. 


Fifth two measures: the tune seems to make a new start, with a recurrence 
of the first two measures. 

Sixth two measures: another answering tune line. 

Seventh two measures: a kind of climactic rejoinder, beginning on 8 and 
dropping gracefully to 5. 

Eighth two measures: a convincing conclusion. 


This song, ‘‘Hungry Little Bunny,” seems to have two rather well-defined 
tunes, as a language statement may have two well-defined sentences in it, 
one of which may depend on the other. The first half of the song may 
be likened to the subordinate sentence, and the last half may stand for the 
principal sentence. 


Cultural Effects 
A cheery melody, animated clarinet tone, piquant accompaniment, jolly 
rhythm. 


Recapitulation 


126. It will be noticed that these initial songs are used as a bridge (see 
page 51), which leads in an easy and interesting way from what the child 
already knows to what is unfamiliar. In other words, songs which he 
already knows and loves are presented to him through a new medium of 
expression and idealized by artistic interpretations and harmonic accom- 
paniments. In listening to these various reproductions on the phonograph 
the pupils again listen to the tone quality of the trained soprano voice 
and to that of the violin and of the trumpet, and for the first time to the 
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tone quality of the clarinet. They also review what is meant by tune, 
or melody, and have further experience of the pleasant background given 
to a familiar song by a piano accompaniment, which they are now able 
to recognize and name. 

In the matter of discriminative listening they have learned more readily 
to recognize familiar melodies presented through different mediums of 
expression, and have learned better to identify the different mediums 
of expression presented by the soprano voice, the violin, the trumpet, and 
the clarinet. 

Pupils in this grade have begun in a very elementary way to follow the 
score while the music is being played. This correlation of eye and ear will 
prove of great value later, when the pupils attend fine concerts. To follow 
the score helps the hearer to understand the music better and to enjoy it 
more. 

The pupils have advanced in discriminative listening by learning to 
detect melodic repetitions and melodic sequences. 

Further, they have entered upon the interesting and delightful dis- 
covery of elementary melodic design. 

They have begun cultural listening (though without conscious attention 
to all factors) ; for they have responded eagerly to the many pleasures of 
music, such as the contrasting tone quality of different instruments, beau- 
tiful and interesting melodies, characteristic rhythms, simple harmonies, 
new interpretations of familiar songs by a trained voice, further interpre- 
tations of familiar songs by the violin, trumpet, and clarinet, and the 
pleasing effect of the piano accompaniment. 

During the playing of records the teacher will observe a tendency in the 
class to hum with the music. This may be permitted in so far as it does not 
interfere with the main purpose of the lesson. 


Rhythm 


127. The pupils may now be led to turn their attention consciously 
toward the many charms of rhythm by means of musical pieces in which 
rhythm is a dominating quality. Rhythm is emphasized at this time be- 
cause, among the basic elements of music, children most easily distin- 
guish rhythm. 

128. For this purpose, therefore, five additional songs with well- 
marked rhythms, which have been sung by the class until thoroughly 


familiar, are taken as the subjects for the next recordings. They are as 
follows : 
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FIVE SONGS WITH WELL-Markep RuyTHMs FROM “ELEMENTARY Music” 
WITH ACCOMPANIMENT BY A SMALL ORCHESTRA 


Violin 
Nature’s Secrets (p. 7) Waltz rhythm 
The Turtle (p. 17) Gavotte (like march) rhythm 
Trumpet 
My Flag (p. 25) March rhythm 
Flute and Trumpet 
Marching Soldiers (p. 16) March rhythm 
Clarinet 


Summer and Autumn (p. 30) Waltz rhythm 


LESSON PLAN - G 6B, a 


G 6B, a, Rhythmic Song, ‘‘ Nature’s Secrets,”’ Violin with Orchestra 


The class reviews the rhythmic song ‘t Nature’s Secrets.” 
The teacher plays Record G 6B, a, ‘“‘Nature’s Secrets,’ and educes 


from the class 


Recognition of the Song by Name 
Discriminative Listening 
Song played, not sung. 
Violin Tone 
A violin played the song. 
Tune, or Melody 
Played by the violin. 
Rhythmic Accents 
Lead the class to discover that they can mark the rhythm. Educe from them 
that this is in waltz rhythm. 
Orchestral Accompaniment 
Discover and name. 
Following the Score 
Correlation of eye and ear. 
Elementary Melodic Design 
First line: a graceful opening tune line. 


Second line: a fine melodic answer. 
Third line: an alluring tune line going from 1 to 2 above as a climax of the 


song. 
Fourth line: a melodic receding to the home tone as a conclusion. 
Cultural Effects 

Expressive melody, charming tone of violin, artistic accompaniment, grace- 


ful rhythm. 
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TEACHING DETAILS 


The teaching details are similar to those given for the preceding selec- 
tions, with the exception of “Rhythmic Accents.” For the development 
of this feature the following suggestions are offered. 


Response to Rhythmic Accents 


129. Let the teacher now require the children to respond to the 
rhythmic accents by a simple, uniform movement. Illustrate it thus: 

Stand before the class with forearm held horizontally and pointing 
toward the class. Hold the hand naturally and make all movements from 
the elbow. 

On the first rhythmic accent make a graceful downward curve to the 
left; on the second rhythmic accent make a graceful curve to the right. 
(This brings the hand back to the original position.) So continue to the 
end of the piece. 

In this song, ‘‘ Nature’s Secrets”’ (see ‘Elementary Music,” p. 7), the 
rhythmic accent occurs on the first beat of each measure. 

Let the children sitting in their seats take this same position. The 
teacher may now play G OB, a, again and require the class to respond to 
the rhythmic accents with her. Tell them that when they do this they 
““mark the rhythm” of ““Nature’s Secrets.” After a little practice all the 
children will be able to mark the rhythm. Inform the class that ‘“‘Na- 
ture’s Secrets”’ is in waltz rhythm. 


LESSON PLAN - G 6B, b 
G 6B, b, Rhythmic Song, ‘The Turtle,’ Violin with Orchestra 


The class reviews the rhythmic song ‘‘The Turtle.” 


The teacher plays Record G 6B, b, ‘‘The Turtle,’”’ and educes from the 
class 


Recognition of the Song by Name 
Discriminative Listening 
Song played, not sung. 
Violin Tone 
A violin played the song. 
Tune, or Melody 
Played by the violin. 
Rhythmic Accents 


Lead the class to discover that they can mark the rhythm. Educe from 
them that it is in gavotte (slow-march) rhythm. 
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Orchestral Accompaniment 
Discover and name. 
Foliowing the Score 
Correlation of eye and ear. 
Melodic Sequence 
The second line is like the first line, but one step higher. 
Elementary Melodic Design 


First line: the opening tune portion, or motive, here has an upward trend 
of four steps and then turns downward. 

Second line: a sequence one step higher. 

Third line: two groups of notes, very different from the preceding lines, but 
according well with the meaning of the words. 

Fourth line: an answering tune line which is almost a sequence of the first 
line. 

Fifth line: here the tune rises to the climax note (that is, the note represent- 
ing the highest tone of the song) and then comes down step by step. 

Sixth line: a concluding line which seems to sum up the other lines of the 
song. 

Cultural Effects 


Sturdy melody, effective violin tone, pleasing accompaniment, steady 
rhythm. 


TEACHING DETAILS 


The teaching details are similar to those for the preceding selections, 
with the exception of “Rhythmic Accents.” For the development of this 
feature the following suggestions are offered. 


Response to Rhythmic Accents 


130. Let the teacher now require all the children to respond to the 
rhythmic accents by a simple, uniform movement. Illustrate it thus: 

Stand before the class with right forearm in a horizontal position, with 
hand in front, just above the waist and about an inch away. 

Hold the hand naturally and make all movements from the wrist. 

On all rhythmic accents make a decisive downward movement of the 
hand. Let the hand recover its original position between accents. 

In this song, “The Turtle” (see ‘Elementary Music,” p. 17), the 
accents to be indicated occur on the first and third notes of each measure. 
The teacher may tell the class that the rhythm is like gavotte, or slow- 
march, rhythm. 

Let the children sitting in their seats take this same position. The 
teacher may now play G 6B, b, again and require the class to respond to 
the rhythmic accents with her. Tell them that when they do this they 
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“mark the rhythm” of “The Turtle.” After a little practice in this all 
the children will be able to mark the rhythm. 

Let the teacher ask the children to stand in the aisles; then play 
G 6B, b, again and ask the children to “mark time” to the music by 
march-stepping without advancing. This may be a further help to those 
few who are deficient in recognizing rhythmic accents, and may serve to 
convince all the class that this song is in march rhythm. 

Let the teacher play again G 6B, b, and require the class to mark the 
rhythm of march rhythm. Let the teacher now play again G 6B, a, and 
require the class to mark the rhythm of waltz rhythm. Repeat until the 
class can clearly distinguish the two contrasting rhythms. 


LESSON PLAN - G 6B, c 
G 6B, c, Rhythmic Song, “My Flag,” Trumpet with Orchestra 


The class reviews the singing of the rhythmic song ‘‘ My Flag.” 
The teacher plays Record G 6B, c, ““My Flag,” and educes from the 
class 


Recognition of the Song by Name 
Discriminative Listening 
Song played, not sung. 
Trumpet Tone 
A trumpet played the song. 
Tune, or Melody 
Played by the trumpet. 
Rhythmic Accents 
Mark the rhythm and discover that it is similar to that of a slow march. 
Orchestral Accompaniment 
Discover and name. 
Following the Score 
Correlation of eye and ear. 
Melodic Repetition 
Second line a repetition of the first line, and fourth line a repetition of the 
third line. 
Elementary Melodic Design 
First line: an earnest and definite musical statement. 
Second line: a repetition of the first line. 
Third line: a suitable response, or reply, to the preceding lines. 
Fourth line: a repetition of the third line. 
Fifth line: the climax line both of the melody and of the poem. 
Sixth line: a fitting conclusion. 
Cultural Effects 
Vigorous tune, bright trumpet tone, vivid accompaniment, stirring rhythm. 
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LESSON PLAN - G 6B, d 
G 6B, d, Rhythmic Song, ‘ Marching Soldiers,” Flute and Trumpet with Orchestra 


The class reviews the singing of the rhythmic song ‘Marching 
Soldiers.”’ 

The teacher plays Record G 6B, d, ‘‘Marching Soldiers,” and educes 
from the class 


Recognition of the Song by Name 


Discriminative Listening 
Song played, not sung. 


Flute and Trumpet Tones 
A flute and trumpet played the song. 


Tune, or Melody 
Played by flute and trumpet. 


Rhythmic Accents 
Let the class mark the rhythm and discover that it is in march rhythm. 


Orchestral Accompaniment 
Discover and name. 


Following the Score 
Correlation of eye and ear. 


Melodic Repetition 
Measures seven and eight a repetition of measures five and six. 


Elementary Melodic Design 

A little study of this song with reference to its melodic design will reveal the 
fact that the first line (or the first four measures) is a kind of rhythmic intro- 
duction; and in music “introduction” means just what it means anywhere 
else. That is to say, these four measures introduce, or prepare the mind for, the 
tune which follows. The last four measures are a kind of close, or, as musicians 
call it, a coda; that is, a musical ending. Now the tune of ‘“‘Marching Sol- 
diers” is between the introduction and the ending, and begins with the sec- 
ond line. The different melodic portions are divided into two measures each. 


First four measures (Drum, drum, drum, drum, drum, Drum, drum, drum, 
drum, drum!”’): Introduction. 

Fifth and sixth measures (‘‘ Hear the loud and merry drum’’): A varied, stirring 
tune line, with a downward trend, swinging up to sol at the close. 

Seventh and eighth measures (‘ Telling us the boys have come”’): A repetition 
of the preceding line. 

Ninth and tenth measures (“Home they sailed across the world”): A vigorous 
upward swing to the climax of the song. 

Eleventh and twelfth measures (** Battle flags all closely furled ”): A kind of par- 


tial conclusion. 
Thirteenth and fourteenth measures (“‘ Home the boys have come”): An added 


tune portion, or motive, expressing a complete conclusion. 
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Last four measures (‘‘ Drum, drum, drum, drum, drum, Drum, drum, drum!’’): 
Coda. 
So we find that this song consists of a rhythmic introduction, a complete 
tune, and a rhythmic coda. 


Cultural Effects 
Melodic energy, pleasing combination of flute and trumpet, virile accompa- 
niment, characteristic rhythm. 
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G 6B, e, Rhythmic Song, “Summer and Autumn,” Clarinet with Orchestra 


The class reviews the singing of the rhythmic song “Summer and 
Autumn.” 

The teacher plays Record G 6B, e, ‘‘Summer and Autumn,” and educes 
from the class 


Recognition of the Song by Name 


Discriminative Listening 
Song played, not sung. 


Clarinet Tone 
A clarinet played the song. 


Tune, or Melody 
Played by the clarinet. 


Rhythmic Accents 
Mark the rhythm and discover that it is in waltz rhythm. 


Orchestral Accompaniment 
Discover and name. 


Following the Score 
Correlation of eye and ear. 


Elementary Melodic Design 


First line (““Down where the lilies are growing, growing”): A wavy, 
graceful opening tune portion, or motive. 

Second line (“‘Honey to store for the bee”) : A fitting answer, or response. 

Third line (“Where the calm river is flowing, flowing”): A suitable 
musical thought to follow the two preceding lines. 

Fourth line (“Winding its way to the sea”): A tune portion, or motive, 
expressing a partial conclusion. 

Fifth line (“There let me stray through the long summer day”): A new 

musical thought as a new subject for the second melodic sentence. 

Sixth line (“Radiant noon of the year”): A good response to the fifth line. 

Seventh line (“Sunshine above me and all things to love me’ *): An appro- 
priate tune portion which reminds us of line one. 
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; : A : ; 
Kighth line (“When summer, glad summer, is here’’): A tune portion, or 
motive, expressing a complete conclusion. 


Cultural Effects 
Graceful melody, lovely clarinet tone, pleasing accompaniment, swinging 
rhythm. 
Recapitulation 


131. The children begin with song-singing as a basis for discriminative 
listening and incipient cultural listening. From the songs which they 
already know through singing, six are presented on the phonograph: 
two by a trained voice, one by a trumpet, one by a violin, and two by 
a clarinet, all with piano accompaniment. In other words, music they 
already know is being presented through different mediums of musical 
expression and therefore will hold their attention closely. Then are pre- 
sented five songs of a decidedly rhythmic character, all of which are 
familiar to the pupils through singing. Two of these are played by a 
violin, one by a trumpet, one by a flute and trumpet, and one by a clari- 
net, all with the accompaniment of a small orchestra. Again, these will 
hold the close attention of the pupils through the fact that familiar songs 
are presented through different mediums of musical expression and are 
enriched by an accompaniment by a small orchestra. 

132. By this time the pupils have become familiar with the tone 
quality of the violin, of the trumpet, of the flute, and of the clarinet. 
They have also that cultural impression of a delightful background given 
to the songs in the accompaniments by piano and by small orchestra. 
Thus has been built the bridge (see page 51) over which in their discrimi- 
native and cultural listening they may pass from vocal music to instru- 
mental music. The next step, therefore, is to present instrumental music 
which is unfamiliar to them through mediums of musical expression with 
which they have now become familiar: the violin, the trumpet, the flute, 
and the clarinet, with accompaniment by a piano or a small orchestra. 


Sixteen Instrumental Classics Unfamiliar to the Class 


Seven pieces with well-marked rhythms. 

Four pieces with well-marked rhythms which give the musical impression of sug- 
gested scenes and therefore are known as program music. 

Five pieces giving the musical impression of suggested scenes, — program music. 


As the songs with which the children are familiar are of the folk style 
and are the simplest melodic expressions of noted composers, so the purely 
instrumental music which they now hear is analogous in style and char- 
acter, the folk dance, and noted compositions kindred to the folk 
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dance, and compositions written by great composers for children. These 
classic melodies, all with accompaniment by a small orchestra, are as 
follows : 


SEVEN PIECES WITH WELL-MARKED RHYTHMS 


Gavotte Flute and violin Gavotte (slow-march) 

rhythm Tours 
Waltz, Opus 39, No. 15 Vuolin Waltz rhythm Brahms 
The Secret Flute and violin Polka (quick-march) 

rhythm Gautier 
Theme from ‘Symphony 

No. 20” Violin and flute March rhythm Haydn 

Mazurka Clarinet and violin Mazurka (slow-waltz) 

rhythm Moszkowski 
Theme from ‘“‘SonatainA” Violin and flute Slow-waltz rhythm Mozart 
March Violin and trumpet March rhythm Hollaender 


The teacher will observe here that the phonograph plays music with 
which the children are unfamiliar. With the mediums of its expression, 
however, — the violin tone, the trumpet tone, the flute tone, the clarinet 
tone, and accompaniment by a small orchestra, — they are familiar. 


LESSON PLAN: G 7A, a 


G 7A, a, Instrumental Classic, “Gavotte,” 1 by B. Tours (toorz), Flute and Violin 
with Small Orchestra 


Without comment the teacher plays Record G 7A, a, and educes from 
the class 


Nonrecognition of the Music 
Tell the class that this is “‘ Gavotte,” by B. Tours, a noted composer. 
Discriminative Listening 
Flute and Violin Tones 
A flute and a violin were playing the upper part. 
Discovery of Tune, or Melody 
Played by a flute and violin. 
Rhythmic Accents 


Lead the class to discover that they can mark the rhythm. Tell them that 
this is gavotte (slow-march) rhythm. 


Orchestral Accompaniment 
Discover and name. 
Cultural Effects 
Melodic simplicity, pleasing combination of flute and violin, attractive 
orchestral accompaniment, sturdy rhythm. 


1 The definition of a gavotte appears in the footnote on page I15. 
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TEACHING DETAILS 


133. That the class may obtain a clear understanding of the features 
outlined in the Lesson Plan, the development of each feature is suggested 
here. The steps recorded are taken directly from schoolroom experience. 


Nonrecognition of the Music 


“Children, have you heard this piece of music before?” 

ia No 3) 

Let the teacher inform the class that this is called ‘Gavotte’ and is 
by B. Tours, a noted composer. 


Discriminative Listening 


Recognition of Flute and Violin Tones 

“T am going to play the ‘Gavotte’ again, and you may tell me what 
instrument or instruments are playing the upper part.” 

Continue the playing, if necessary, and educe the recognition of the 
tones of the flute and violin. 


Discovery of Tune, or Melody 

The teacher may say, “I will play this piece again, and I want you to 
listen to the tune, or melody, so that you can sing it.” 

Play again, and then ask the children to sing the tune, or melody, 
using the syllable Ja. If this seems a little difficult the teacher may sing 
for them the first few measures (see music) to get them started. With a 
few more trials the class will be able to sing the tune, or melody, of this 
instrumental classic. 

134. As an assistance to the teacher a part of the tune, or melody, is 
given here, and on it are indicated those portions played by flute and 
violin. 

GAVOTTE | 


B. Tours 


Let the teacher say, ‘I am going to play the ‘Gavotte’ once more, and 
I wish you to tell me what instruments play the different portions of the 
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tune, or melody. I shall ask during the playing of the record.” The 
teacher starts the playing of the record and immediately asks: 

“What instrument now?” 

Seite 

**And now?” 

Violin.” 

‘And now?” 

pote” 

And so on. This is not very difficult, and it is important that the 
teacher continue playing this record, or portions of it, until the class can 
tell which instrument carries each portion of the tune, or melody. 

For memorizing and identification it seems important that the children 
know the title, name of composer or source, and first few measures of 
this melody. 


Recognition of Rhythmic Accents 

‘Ts there anything else about this piece of music that seunds like some- 
thing you have heard before?” 

If the class seems to be in doubt, play the record again and give a slight 
indication of the rhythm. Some of the class will undoubtedly imitate the 
teacher and discover that they can mark the rhythm as they did when 
they heard records of their songs in a similar rhythm. 

“Ts there anything else about this music that sounds like something 
you have heard before or makes you feel that you can do something that 
you have done before ?”’ 

“Yes, we can mark the rhythm.” 

Let the teacher inform the class that this is in gavotte rhythm, which 
is like that of a march. 


Recognition of Orchestral Accompaniment 
“Did you hear any other music besides the tune, or melody ?”’ 
“Yes, the orchestral accompaniment.” 


Let the teacher repeat the playing of this record until the various facts 
mentioned above are understood by the class. 


Cultural Effects 


135. It should not be forgotten that the cultural effect, while it is of 
first importance, is yet but the emotional or transforming atmosphere in 
which the facts are perceived. The teacher should be on the watch to 
create and maintain this esthetic mood, or enjoyment of beauty, and she 
should look for signs of cultural results. The preceding questions should 
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be asked in a way which suggests that the teacher shares the mood of 
the class, and that she is trying to discover the cause of an interest and 
charm which they all feel and is not merely noting a few dry facts. 

If during the playing of the record the class or the greater part of the 
class show by the expression on their faces that they enjoy it, this is an in- 
dication that they take pleasure in the music as a whole, in its beauty of 
tone and tonal weaving, in the rhythm, in the medium of expression 
(namely, the attractive tone quality of the violin and of the flute), or in 
the new experience of an orchestral accompaniment, which to the class 
simply makes the melody sound better. It is to be hoped that eventually 
all the children in the class will respond to all these cultural influences. 


Program Notes 


The “Gavotte” by Tours shows what a clever composer can 
do with a simple dance rhythm. The selection opens with a clear- 
cut theme, or tune, as a subject of musical discourse. Then fol- 
lows a contrasting melody, and here the interest is heightened by 
the appearance of a new tune in the accompaniment. A repeti- 
tion of the first melody brings the piece to a satisfying conclusion. 
Berthold Tours, the composer, was a Dutch violinist. 


LESSON PLAN : G 7A, b 


G 7A, b, Instrumental Classic, ‘‘ Waltz, Opus 39,' No. 15,” by J. Braums (brims), 
Violin with Small Orchestra 
Without comment the teacher plays Record G7A, b, and educes 
from the class 


Nonrecognition of the Music 
Inform the class that this is ‘‘ Waltz, Opus 39, No. 15,” by J. Brahms, a great 
composer. 
Discriminative Listening 
Violin Tone 
A violin was playing the upper part. 
Discovery of Tune, or Melody 
Played by violin. 


Rhythmic Accents 
Mark the rhythm and discover that it is in waltz rhythm. 


1 The waltz is a dance of German origin, in 3/4 measure. Many great composers have writ- 
ten concert pieces in this rhythm. These are intended primarily as display pieces, not as 
accompaniments for dancing. They are therefore called “concert waltzes.” 
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Orchestral Accompaniment 
Discover and name it. 


Cultural Effects 
Charming tune, singing quality of violin tone, pleasing accompaniment, 


graceful rhythm. 
The teaching details are similar to those given for the preceding selec- 


tion, ‘‘ Gavotte,” by Tours (see section 133). 
136. As an assistance to the teacher the melody is given here. 


WALTZ 


() 4 ¥ el 
Oo a. ae fT. st +e 


SS 


ae SSP a" as 


For memorizing and identification it seems important that the chil- 
dren know the title, name of composer or source, and first few measures 


of this melody. 


Program Notes 
“Waltz, Opus. 39, No. 15,” is one of the finest musical expres- 
sions of the great composer Johannes Brahms. The haunting 
melody, as it rises and falls so gently above the rhythmic accom- 


paniment, is like a flower swaying in the summer breeze. 


LESSON PLAN - G 7A, c 


G 7A, c, Instrumental Classic, “‘The Secret,” by L. GAUTIER (g6 tya’), Flute and Violin 
with Small Orchestra 


Without comment the teacher plays Record G 7A, c, and educes from 


the class 
Nonrecognition of the Music 
Inform the class that this is ‘‘ The Secret,” by L. Gautier, a noted composer. 
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Discriminative Listening 
Flute and Violin Tones 
A flute and a violin were playing the upper part. 
Discovery of Tune, or Melody 
Played by flute and violin. 
Rhythmic Accents 
Mark the rhythm and discover that it is in polka (quick-march) rhythm. 
Orchestral Accompaniment 
Discover and name it. 
Cultural Effects 


A jolly tune, vivacity of flute and violin, delightful accompaniment, spirited 
rhythm. 


The teaching details are similar to those given for the preceding selec- 
tion, ‘‘Gavotte”’ (see section 133). 

137. As an assistance to the teacher the melody is given here, and on 
it are marked those portions played by flute and violin. 


THE SECRET 


L. GAUTIER 


Loin ese 5 36d Sao eos gees lutevand Vi0ltten= crm ieyetala) =) mite = ater 


DC al Fine 


For memorizing and identification it seems important that the children 
know the title, name of composer or source, and first few measures of this 
melody. 
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Program Notes 
“The Secret” is full of whimsical humor. The playful tune 
is well suited to the brilliant tones of the flute, and the quick 
accents of the polka rhythm emphasize the gay spirit of the 


whole. 
This composition is by L. Gautier, a noted French composer. 


LESSON PLAN :G 7B, a 
G 7B, a, Instrumental Classic, “Theme from Symphony No. 20,”! by F. J. Haypn (hid’n), 
Violin and Flute with Small Orchestra 
Without comment the teacher plays Record G 7B, a, and educes from 
the class 
Nonrecognition of the Music 


Tell the class that this is ‘Theme from Symphony No. 20,” by Haydn, a 
great composer. 


Discriminative Listening 
Violin and Flute Tones 
A violin and a flute were playing the upper part. 
Tune, or Melody 
Played by flute and violin. 
Rhythmic Accents 


Lead the class to mark the rhythm. Educe from them that it is in march 
rhythm. 


Orchestral Accompaniment 
Discover and name it. 
Melodic Repetitions 
Discover which portions are repeated. 
Elementary Melodic Design 


Relationship of tune portions. 
Cultural Effects 
A straightforward melody, attractive tone quality, interesting accompani- 
ment, even rhythm. 


TEACHING DETAILS 


The teaching details are similar to those given for ‘* The Gavotte ” (sec- 
tion 133), except for ‘Melodic Repetitions” and “Elementary Melodic 
Design.” For developing these features the following suggestions (sections 
139 and 140) are offered. 

138. As an assistance to the teacher the tune, or melody, is given here, 
and on it are indicated those portions played by violin and flute. 


1 On page 115 (footnote 2) a simple definition is given which will aid the teacher in explain- 
ing this title to the class. A ¢heme is a tune, or melody, used as a subject of a musical discourse. 
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THEME FROM SYMPHONY NO. 20 


For memorizing and identification it seems important that the children 
know the title, name of composer or source, and first few measures of this 
melody. 


Melodic Repetition 

139. Let the teacher play RecordG 6D, c, “Tag” (see *t Juvenile Music,” 
p. 14), or G 6A, f, “Hungry Little Bunny” (see “Elementary Music,” 
p. 9), and review its elementary design (see Lesson Plan on page 160 or 
that on page 171). 

Let the teacher now play G 7B, a, ‘Theme from Symphony No. 20,” 
several times and finally discover that there are two well-defined tunes, 
each of which is repeated. 


Elementary Melodic Design 

140. Play the record again and ask the class to discover that each tune 
is made up of four tune portions, just as “Tag” or “Hungry Little 
Bunny” was made up. After hearing this record several times with 
patient, discriminative listening, the class will comprehend this. The 
teacher will note that each tune portion is a melodic line as printed above. 

Call attention to the following facts : 

The first tune portion swings from 5 below up to 3 and then takes 
a gradual downward trend to the starting-note,—a definite opening 
musical statement. 

The second tune portion seems to be a very pleasing musical answer, 
or response, to the first portion. 

The third tune portion is a sequence of the first tune portion, one step 


higher. 
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The fourth tune portion seems to be a satisfactory conclusion of 
the tune. 

Then the whole melody of four tune portions is repeated. 

The fifth tune portion is an opening subject of the second melody, 
somewhat like a sequence of the first tune portion. 

The sixth tune portion gives a fine melodic answer, or response, to 
the fifth tune portion. 

The seventh tune portion is a varied, graceful rejoinder. 

The eighth tune portion forms a very definite conclusion to the whole 
melodic discourse. 

Then this second melody of four tune portions is repeated. 


Program Notes 


The great composer Haydn was noted for his unfailing good 
nature and kindly spirit. The ‘‘ Theme from Symphony No. 20” 
seems to be a reflection of Haydn’s disposition, for it is fresh and 
joyous, the sort of music that makes one feel happy and content 
with things as they are. Though the “Theme” is but an excerpt 
from a great symphony, it gives a complete musical idea, just as 
one paragraph may express the gist of a long chapter. 


LESSON PLAN :- G 7B, b 


G 7B, b, Instrumental Classic, ‘‘ Mazurka,” by M. Moszxowskt (mish kéf’ski), Clarinet and 
Violin with Small Orchestra 


Without comment the teacher plays Record G 7B, b, and educes from 
the class 


Nonrecognition of the Music 


Inform the class that this is ** Mazurka,” by M. Moszkowski, a noted com- 
poser. 


Discriminative Listening 
Clarinet and Violin Tones 
A clarinet and a violin were playing the upper part. 
Discovery of Tune, or Melody 
Played by clarinet and violin. 
Rhythmic Accents 
Mark the rhythm and discover that it is in mazurka rhythm. 
Orchestral Accompaniment 
Discover and name it. 
Cultural Effects 


Pleasing melody, lovely tone qualities of clarinet and violin, satisfying ac- 
companiment, characteristic rhythm. 
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The teaching details are similar to those which have been given for 
the preceding selections. 

141. As an assistance to the teacher a portion of the melody is given 
here. This passage is played by the clarinet. 


MAZURKA 


M. MoszKowsk1 


This is followed by a different melody, which is played by the violin and 
flute. The first melody is then heard again, and this time the violin be- 
gins it. The clarinet is heard alone, and then both violin and clarinet 
state the concluding motive. 

The teacher may find it helpful to repeat the playing of this selec- 
tion until the class can tell which instrument carries each portion of 
the tune, or melody. 

For memorizing and identification it seems important that the children 
know the title, name of composer or source, and first few measures of this 
melody. 


Program Notes 


The mazurka originated in Poland, where during the eighteenth 
century it was a popular dance of the nobility. Like the waltz, 
the mazurka is in triple rhythm ; but the emo is slower, and the 
rhythmic pattern within each measure gives a distinctive style 
which makes it easily recognized. All these characteristics are 
clearly brought out in the “Mazurka” by Moszkowski, an 
eminent composer who was born in Poland. 
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LESSON PLAN - G 7B, c 


G 7B, c, Instrumental Classic, ‘* Theme from Sonata in A,”’! by W. A. Mozart (m6’tsiart), 
Violin and Flute with Small Orchestra 


Without comment the teacher plays Record G 7B, c, and educes from 
the class 


Nonrecognition of the Music 
Inform the class that this is ‘’ Theme from Sonata in A,” by W. A. Mozart, a 
great composer. 


Discriminative Listening 
Violin and Flute Tones 
A violin and a flute were playing the upper part. 
Discovery of Tune, or Melody 
Played by a violin and a flute. 
Rhythmic Accents 
Mark the rhythm and discover that it is in slow-waliz rhythm. 
Orchestral Accompaniment 
Discover and name it. 
Melodic Repetitions 
Discover which portions are repeated. 
Elementary Melodic Design 
Relationship of tune portions. 
Cultural Effects 


Melodic tranquillity, singing qualities of violin and flute, pleasing accom- 
paniment, graceful rhythm. 


TEACHING DETAILS 


The teaching details are similar to those given for the preceding se- 
lections, except for ‘‘Melodic Repetitions” and ‘Elementary Melodic 
Design.” For the development of these features special suggestions are 
offered. As in the previous selections, it is well for the pupils to dis- 
tinguish the tone quality of each instrument playing the melody and 
to designate it by name as the playing of the record is repeated. 

142. As an assistance to the teacher the tune, or melody, is given here, 
and on it are indicated those portions played by the violin and flute. 


* A sonata is an instrumental composition — particularly one for piano, or for a solo instru- 
ment such as violin or cello — having three or four parts, or chapters. These are called move- 
ments, like the chapters of the symphony, which is really a sonata for an orchestra. Mozart 
wrote a great many sonatas, and usually named them for the key in which the first movement 
was written. The word “theme” is explained on page 186. 
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THEME FROM SONATA IN A 


eee eee W. A. Mozart 


Saag a. 


For memorizing and identification it seems important that the children 
know the title, name of composer or source, and first few measures of this 
melody. 


Melodic Repetitions 


The third tune portion is like the first. 
The seventh tune portion is like the first. 


Elementary Melodic Design 


There seem to be two melodies in this ““ Theme,” one melody consist- 
ing of four tune portions, followed by another melody consisting of five 
tune portions. 

First tune portion, or subject of the first melody: this consists of two 
little tune pieces, or melodic figures, the second of which is a sequence 
of the first. 

Second tune portion: a simple melodic answer to the first portion. 

Third tune portion: a recurrence of the first portion. 

Fourth tune portion: a curve up and down, coming to a decided 
conclusion. 

Fifth tune portion: a new subject of a new melody. 

Sixth tune portion: a natural response to the fifth tune portion. 

Seventh tune portion : a recurrence of the first tune portion, or subject 
of the first melody. 

Eighth tune portion: a conclusion not quite so definite as the fourth 
tune portion. 

Ninth tune portion: a definite and decided conclusion. 
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Program Notes 


Someone once said, “The music of Mozart is pure sunshine.” 
The “Theme from Sonata in A” seems filled with light and 
warmth. The melody, which is one that stays in the memory, 
is admirably suited to the appealing tone of the violin and the 


brightness of the flute. 
Mozart was one of the world’s greatest geniuses. Although 
his life was short, he left behind him gems of melody whose 


beauty is undimmed by the passing years. 
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G 8A, a, Instrumental Classic, “‘ March,” by A. HoLLaENDER (hél’én-dér), Violin and Trumpet 
with Small Orchestra 


Without comment the teacher plays Record G 8A, a, and educes from 
the class 


Nonrecognition of the Music 
Inform the class that this is ‘Ss March,”’ by Hollaender, a noted composer. 


Discriminative Listening 
Violin and Trumpet Tones 
A violin and a trumpet were playing the upper part. 
Discovery of Tune, or Melody 
Played by a violin and a trumpet. 
Rhythmic Accents 
Lead the class to mark the rhythm and discover that it is in march rhythm. 
Orchestral Accompaniment 
Discover and name it. 
Melodic Repetitions 
Discover which portions are repeated. 
Elementary Melodic Design 
Relationship of tune portions. 


Cultural Effects 
Virile melody, clear tone qualities of violin and trumpet, stirring accompani- 
ment, martial rhythm. 


TEACHING DETAILS 


The teaching details are similar to those given for the preceding 
selections except for “Melodic Repetitions” and ‘Elementary Melodic 
Design.” For the development of these features special suggestions are 
offered. 
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143. As an assistance to the teacher the tune, or melody, is given here, 


and on it are indicated those portions played by the violin, flute, and 
trumpet. 


ane A. HOLLEANDER 
Violin 


For memorizing and identification it seems important that the children 
know the title, name of composer or source, and first few measures of 
this melody. 
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Melodic Repetitions 
Let the teacher play this music several times and lead the class to dis- 
cover that the tune portion of the first two measures is heard five times. 


Elementary Melodic Design 

By further playings lead the class to discover that a tune runs through 
the first eight measures of this piece and is immediately repeated at a 
higher pitch (second eight measures). Then comes in a second tune 
(next eight measures), and finally this ‘‘March”’ closes with a restatement 
of the first tune (last eight measures). 


Program Notes 


“March” by Hollaender is so vigorous and stirring that it 
seems to inspire action. The spirit of the whole piece is expressed 
in the opening tune portion, which recurs at frequent intervals. 
These repetitions never become monotonous, for different instru- 
ments are used to give contrast and variety to the several 
appearances of the theme. 


RHYTHMIC AND PROGRAM MUSIC 


144. The children are now prepared to listen understandingly to in- 
strumental pieces which have well-marked rhythms and also give impres- 
sions of suggested scenes or incidents. The clew to the scene, incident, or 
mood that a piece suggests is usually found in its title, or name. Such 
music is called ““program music,” which means that the music produces 
an impression of some idea outside itself. The listener will enjoy the 
effect more fully when he has some conception of the idea, and therefore 
when such a composition is played at a concert the name, or title, appear- 
ing on the program is often accompanied by brief explanatory notes. 

Below is given the name of each piece recorded, together with the 
instrument or instruments that play the melody. Each piece is recorded 
with accompaniment by a small orchestra. 


Four PIECES wWItH WELL-MARKED RHYTHMS WHICH GIVE THE MUSICAL Im- 
PRESSION OF SCENES SUGGESTED BY THE TITLE AND WHICH ARE KNOWN AS 
Procram Music 


Sweet Dream Violin, flute, and clarinet Slow-waltz rhythm  Tschaikowsky 

The Night Patrol Clarinet, violin, and flute March rhythm Swinstead 

Will 0’ the Wisp Violin, flute, and clarinet Polka (quick-march) Jungmann 
rhythm 


March of the Little Trumpet, flute, drum, vi- 
Lead Soldiers olin pizzicato and arco March rhythm Pierné 
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LESSON PLAN - G 8A, b 


G 8A, b, Instrumental Classic, ‘Sweet Dream,” by P. I. Tscuarkowsky (chi kéf’ské), 
Violin, Flute, and Clarinet with Orchestra 


Without comment the teacher plays Record G 8A, b, and educes from 
the class 


Nonrecognition of the Music and Perception of the Scenes suggested by the Music 
Lead the class to discover that the idea and mood suggested by the title are 
evident in the musical content. Compare with a familiar song. 


Discriminative Listening 
Recognition of Tone Quality 
A violin, a flute, and a clarinet were playing the upper part. 
Discovery of Tune, or Melody 
Played by violin, flute, and clarinet. 
Recognition of Rhythmic Accents 


Lead the class to discover that they can mark the rhythm by a movement of 
the hand. 


Recognition of Orchestral Accompaniment 
Discover and name it. 
Cultural Effects 


A wistful tune, lovely tone quality, pleasing orchestral accompaniment, 
tranquil rhythm, peaceful mood. 


TEACHING DETAILS 


145. That the class may obtain a definite understanding of each feature 
the following procedure, taken from schoolroom experience, is suggested. 


Nonrecognition of the Music 


“Children, have you heard this piece of music before ?”’ 

SING ~ 
Perception of the Scenes suggested by the Music 

Let the pupils hear again Record G 6D, d, ‘The Dream Boat”’ (see 
*“ Juvenile Music,” p. 27),or Record G 6A, b, “The Night Wind’s Lullaby” 
(see “Elementary Music,” p. 41), which the teacher may discuss with the 
class as follows : 

“What is the name of this song?” 

“The Dream Boat’” (‘Juvenile Music”) or “‘The Night Wind’s 
Lullaby’” (“Elementary Music”’). 

“What does ‘dream song’ or ‘lullaby’ mean?” 

Different answers, such as “A sleep song,” “A quiet song,” “A night 
song.” 
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Let the class sing the song, using the syllable Joo. 

“Did this sound like a lullaby, or dream song?” 

“Vesen 

“Even though there were no words to tell that it was a lullaby?” 

Sa Y.cS aa 

Let the teacher lead the class to understand that music without words 
can sing of rest and repose as well as music with words. It may be very 
quiet music, but it makes us feel just as we do when we hear or sing a 
lullaby with words. 

Let the teacher play Record G 8A, b, “Sweet Dream,” by Tschaikow- 
sky, without further comment. 

“Did this music give you the same feeling as did the song we have 
just sung?” 

Different answers may be given, but under guidance the class will per- 
ceive the similarity in mood and expression. 

‘‘What are some of the names we may give to this piece of music?” 

‘Lullaby,’ ” <““Night Song, “““Slumber song,“ 5 Dreams. « 

‘“The man who wrote this piece of music called it ‘Sweet Dream.’ It 
is quiet, and yet it has a sort of happiness about it as though the dream 
were a pleasant one. He did not need any words to tell us what the 
music means. He wanted to give us something so attractive and quiet 
that it would make us desire to sit still and listen. He was a great com- 
poser, and his name was Tschaikowsky.”’ (Let the class repeat the name.) 


Discriminative Listening 


Recognition of Violin, Flute, and Clarinet Tones 


“IT am going to play ‘Sweet Dream’ again, and you may tell me what 
instrument or instruments were playing the upper part.” 

Continue playing, if necessary, and educe recognition of the violin, flute, 
and clarinet. 


Discovery of Tune, or Melody 


The teacher may say, “I am going to play this piece again and I wish 
you to listen to the tune, or melody, so that you can sing it.” 

Play once or twice more; then ask the children to sing the tune, or 
melody, using the syllable Ja. The teacher may help the class get started 
by singing the first few measures (see music, p. 197). 

146. As an assistance to the teacher the tune, or melody, is given 
here, and on it is indicated the portion played by the clarinet. 
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SWEET DREAM 


P. I. TSCHAIKOWSKY 


Trumpet 


The melody of the second part, or section, of this piece is played by an 
instrument unfamiliar to the class. It produces an effective contrast and 
goes as follows: 


The first melody is now restated, or repeated, and this time the clarinet 
is supported by the violin throughout, and in the last few measures by 
the flute also. 

For memorizing and discussion it seems important that the children 
know the title, name of composer or source, and first few measures of 
this melody as given above. 


Recognition of Rhythmic Accents 
Repeat the playing and educe from the pupils the graceful, swaying, 
rhythmic motion of a slow waltz. 


Recognition of Orchestral Accompaniment 
‘Did you hear any other music besides the tune, or melody ?”’ 
“Ves, the orchestral accompaniment.” 
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Cultural Effects 

It is desirable that the teacher get from the class some specific indi- 
cations that the music has made a definite impression. The children 
should understand that when they hear such music as this and compre- 
hend what the composer meant to express, they are able to obtain a more 
attractive impression from the music than from an actual scene, because 
the music adds beauty to the scene. 


Program Notes 


Music may be the result and inspiration of many moods. The 
melody of “Sweet Dream” must have come to Tschaikowsky in 
some hour of pleasant meditation. Therefore it is not strange 
that it calms the listener to a mood of quiet revery. The pure 
tone of the clarinet enhances the charm of the dreamy tune. 

Tschaikowsky was a great Russian composer. 
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G 8B, a, Instrumental Classic, ‘The Night Patrol,” by F. SwrnstEap (swin’stéd), Clarinet, 
Violin, and Flute with Orchestra 
Before playing this selection the teacher may give the class the 
following 


Explanation of the Scenes suggested by the Music 


147. A night patrol is a small number of soldiers who march about an 
army encampment at night to keep order and to protect those who are 
sleeping. We therefore expect a marching tune, but as it is night the men 
tread more softly than in the daytime. 

Let the teacher impress upon the class the fact that ‘The Night 
Patrol” by no means tells the whole story. That is to say, it is not the 
function of music to tell exact happenings. Nevertheless, if we know 
the meaning of the term “night patrol,” we have a better idea of what the 
composer meant to say in his music, which is appropriate to the subject 
suggested by its title. Let the class observe that the music has the strong 
rhythm of a march, and that it is also a delightful conception of a night 
march. Such music gives us a clearer idea of beautiful things and makes 
us wish there were more of them in our lives. 

Let the teacher now play Record G 8B, a, and educe from the class 


Nonrecognition of the Music and Perception of the Scenes suggested by the Music 


Lead the class to discover that the idea and mood suggested by the title are 
evident in the musical content. 
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Discriminative Listening 
Recognition of Tone Quality 
A clarinet, a violin, and a flute were playing the upper part. 
Discovery of Tune, or Melody 
Played by a clarinet, a violin, and a flute. 
Recognition of Rhythmic Accents 


Lead the class to discover that they can mark the rhythm by a movement of 
the hand. 


Orchestral Accom paniment 
Discover and name it. 
Cultural Effects 


Fanciful melody, charm of tone quality, contrasting shades in orchestral 
accompaniment, steady rhythm. 


For memorizing and identification in musical discussions it is impor- 
tant that the children know the title, name of composer or source, and 
first few measures of this tune, or melody. 


Program Notes 


The stillness and mystery of night, the soft tread of the soldiers 
whose duty it is to watch and protect the camp or town, — all 
this is represented in the music of ‘‘The Night Patrol.” 

At first clarinet and violin, playing very softly, suggest that 
the patrol is on the outskirts of the encampment. As the soldiers 
come nearer the flute is heard. As they pass us the music grows 
loud. Then it dies away, leaving us the feeling of quiet safety. 

“The Night Patrol” was written by Felix Swinstead. 
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G 8B, b, Instrumental Classic, “Will o’ the Wisp,” by A. JUNGMANN (yoong’man), Violin, 
Flute, and Clarinet with Orchestra 
Without comment the teacher plays Record G 8B, b, and educes from 
the class 
Nonrecognition of the Music and Explanation of the Scenes suggested by the Music 


Lead the class to discover that the idea and mood suggested by the title are 
evident in the musical content. 


Discriminative Listening 
Recognition of Tone Quality 
A violin, a flute, and a clarinet were playing the upper part. 
Discovery of Tune, or Melody 
Played by violin, flute, and clarinet. 
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Recognition of Rhythmic Accents 
Lead the class to discover that they can mark the rhythm by a movement 
of the hand. 
Orchestral Accompaniment 
Discover and name it. 
Cultural Effects 
Fascinating melody, beautiful tone quality, jolly accompaniment, animated 
rhythm. 


TEACHING DETAILS 


The teaching details are similar to those given for the preceding selec- 
tions, except for ‘“‘Explanation of the Scenes suggested by the Music.” 
For the development of this feature special suggestions are offered : 


Explanation of the Scenes suggested by the Music 


148. We shall understand the music better if we have some conception 
of the story or scene which the composer meant to suggest when he wrote 
this piece. 

There is an old, old story, or myth, about the will-o’-the-wisp, based 
on the fact that at night, we may often see, over wooded swamps or 
marshes, tiny lights that flit or dance across the dark. According to the 
myth these lights are controlled by good or bad fairies. If by bad fairies, 
they try to lure the adventurous traveler on to disaster; if by good 
fairies, they serve as guides to places of safety. 

Let the class read the words of the song ‘“Will-o’-the-Wisp”’ (see 
“Juvenile Music,” p. 172) or the words of the song “The Firefly Dance” 
(see “Elementary Music,” p. 69), as each poem is descriptive of this 
piece of program music. 

When this picture is clearly in mind, repeat the record several times, 
until the pupils catch the idea of the imaginative nature of the music. Let 
the teacher explain that this music does not give a definite description, 
but that it does suggest the story which Jungmann no doubt had in mind 
when he wrote it. Educe from the class that it is delicately dancing 
music, which in places sparkles as with a mocking light that lures forever 
on. The high and the low notes in the melody are effective and suggestive. 

149. As an assistance to the teacher the principal tune portions, or 
melodic motives, are given here, with the names of the instruments that 
play them. 
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WILL O’ THE WISP 


A. JUNGMANN 


First four measures repeated with strings alone, leading through eight 
measures of new material to the third tune portion, as follows: 


For memorizing and identification in musical discussions it is impor- 
tant that the children know the title, name of composer or source, and 
first few measures of this tune, or melody. 


Cultural Effects 


The story of the ‘Will o’ the Wisp” is interesting, but the music is 
much more attractive than the story. In fact, it helps the story. Music as 
beautiful as this ‘‘ Will o’ the Wisp,” while it is never an actual descrip- 
tion, may be far more lovely and a source of greater pleasure than is the 
story when told in words. 
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Program Notes 

Who has not been fascinated by fireflies as they sparkle on the 
dark summer night ? Long ago people believed that the dancing 
light of fireflies or will-o’-the-wisps came from fairy lanterns. 
The fairies were good or bad, just like real people, and had a 
similar influence for weal or woe. 

“Will o’ the Wisp,” by Jungmann, has all the dancing glimmer 
of a fairy lantern. Flute and violin heighten the charm of the 
melody, which suggests the twinkling lights as they appear and 
vanish in the reeds and rushes of the swampy meadowland. 


LESSON PLAN - G 9B 
G oB, Instrumental Classic, ‘‘ March of the Little Lead Soldiers,” by GABRIEL PIERNE (pyér na’), 
Trumpet, Flute, and Violin with Orchestra 
Without comment the teacher plays Record G 9B, and educes from the 
class 
Nonrecognition of the Music and Perception of the Scenes suggested by the Music 


Lead the class to discover that the idea and mood suggested by the title are 
evident in the musical content. 


Discriminative Listening 
Recognition of Tone Quality 
A trumpet, a flute, and a violin were playing. 
Discovery of Tune, or Melody 
Played by trumpet, flute, and violin. 
Recognition of Rhythmic Accents 


Lead the class to discover that they can mark the rhythm by a movement of 
the hand. 


Orchestral Accompaniment 
Discover and name it. 


Cultural Effects 
Stimulating tune, charm of tone quality, vivid accompaniment, definite 
march rhythm. 
TEACHING DETAILS 


The teaching details are similar to those given for the preceding selec- 
tions, except for ‘“‘ Perception of the Scenes suggested by the Music.” For 
the development of this feature special suggestions are offered. 
Perception of the Scenes suggested by the Music 

150. The teacher may educe from the class, first, that this is a march; 
second, that it is a soldiers’ march; third, that the soldiers are little lead 


soldiers, toy soldiers. This naturally suggests the scene of a boy playing 
with toy soldiers. 
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Play the record several times. Tell the class that in this piece of music 
we hear a drum. Show the picture of the drums and the man who plays 
them (p. 204). The drummer plays alone near the beginning of the piece, 
just after the trumpet and flute fanfare. Call attention to the fact that, 
immediately after the drum beats, the players, instead of drawing the bow 
over the strings, pluck the strings with their fingers. This kind of playing 
on a violin (that is, plucking the strings with the fingers) is called pizzicato 
(pét’sé ka’td). Let the class repeat the word pizzicato until it seems to 
belong to their vocabulary. (When the player resumes the use of the 
bow, the direction arco occurs.) The dull sound made here by picking or 
plucking the strings gives a musical suggestion that the soldiers are made 
of lead. 

151. For memorizing and identification it is important that the pupils 
know the title, name of composer or source, and first few measures of this 
melody, as follows : 


MARCH OF THE LITTLE LEAD SOLDIERS 


GABRIEL PIERNE 
DEAL ees ote Oe Me ata Nt ate tne hatte me ea aet eat oeeie i A 


Program Notes 


The ‘‘ March of the Little Lead Soldiers,” by Gabriel Pierné, 
is a delightful march for children. It suggests the nursery scene 
of a small boy marshaling his favorite toys. This piece of music 
opens with a trumpet fanfare and an echo by the flute. Then 
come measured beats of the drum, and violins play an introduc- 
tion pizzicato. This, followed by themes in measured rhythm by 
violin and flute, carries this charming melody through the parade 
of these miniature soldiers, to the delight and satisfaction of their 
owner. 


PROGRAM MUSIC 


FIVE PIECES WHICH GIVE THE MUSICAL IMPRESSION OF SUGGESTED SCENES 


Of a Tailor and a Bear MacDowell 
Cradle Song Schumann 
Teasing Von Wilm 
The Mouse Trap: Scherzo K6hler 


Wind Fairies Kullak 
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A. FRIESE PLAYING THE DRUM 
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LESSON PLAN - G 9A 


G 9A, Instrumental Classic, ‘‘Of a Tailor and a Bear,” by E. A. MacDowE tt, a great 
American composer; Violin and Clarinet with Orchestra 


Without comment the teacher plays Record G gA, and educes from the 
class 
Nonrecognition of the Music and Explanation of the Scenes suggested by the 
Music 


Lead the class to comprehend that the idea and mood suggested by the title 
are evident in the musical content. 


Discriminative Listening 
Recogmition of Tone Quality 
A violin and a clarinet were playing. 
Discovery of Tune, or Melody 
Played by violin and clarinet. 
Recognition of Orchestral Accompaniment 
Discover and name it. 


Cultural Effects 
Varied melody, vivid tone quality, descriptive accompaniment, steady 
rhythm. 


TEACHING DETAILS 


The teaching details are similar to those given for the preceding selec- 
tions, except for ““Explanation of the Scenes suggested by the Music.” 
For the development of this feature special suggestions are offered. 


Explanation of the Scenes suggested by the Music 


152. The teacher may tell the pupils the story which suggested this 
music to the composer. The story is as follows : 

A fiddling tailor was forced to spend a night in a barn with a fierce 
bear. He played his violin to divert the bear’s attention from him as a 
possible supper. So well did he succeed that the bear said to the tailor, 
‘Teach me to play the fiddle.” ‘I cannot,” said the tailor, “unless you 
let me cut your claws so you can finger the strings.’”’ The bear agreed and, 
directed by the tailor, put his paws in a vise. The tailor screwed the jaws 
tight, until the bear was held fast. Then he lay down, not troubled by the 
bear’s growling, and slept soundly till morning, when off he went with his 
fiddle under his arm. 

153. For memorizing and identification it is important that the children 
know the title, name of composer or source, and first few measures of the 
melody, as follows: 
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OF A TAILOR AND A BEAR 


Cultural Effects 


Delightful melodies, taken alternately by the violin and the clarinet, 
make this a most attractive piece of music. Although the story itself 
might seem a strange one to be translated into music, yet the composer, 
E. A. MacDowell, has handled its elements so as to bring out their hu- 
mor without sacrificing the persuasive beauty which characterizes all his 
music. 


Program Notes 


“Of a Tailor and a Bear,’”’ composed by MacDowell, was 
published as having been written by Edgar Thorne. It is from a 
collection called ‘Forgotten Fairy Tales.” Grimm, in his Ger- 
man folk tales, or Marchen, tells us about a poor little tailor who 
is condemned to spend a night in a barn which houses also a large 
bear. Luckily the tailor has brought along his fiddle, and now 
taking it out he keeps up his spirits by fiddling a sprightly tune. 
This so interests the bear that he forgets to eat up the tailor, and 
instead begs that he may be taught to play the fiddle. But the 
tailor says his claws are too long and must be filed. So the bear, 
nothing loath, puts his paws in a vise, that his finger nails may be 
clipped. The tailor quickly screws it tight, and then lies down 
and sleeps the night through in perfect security, the bear mean- 
while growling his anger and chagrin as he realizes how he has 
been tricked. 

The piece begins with a sprightly tune played by the violin 
and the flute. Anon we hear the bear, heavy-footed and cum- 
brous, stalking about, and the low-toned instruments give a 
real impression of his deliberate awkwardness. What with the 
fiddle-tuning and the growling, it is as if a lively conversa- 
tion were being carried on, and we know the bear’s paw is 
caught in the vise when the growling rises to a furious climax. 
Again comes the sprightly tune, as at first; for the tailor has 
won, and is happy in his victory. And the last phrase of all, 
how dreamy and reminiscent! It is as if the composer stood 
by your side and said, ‘You see, that is the way it happens 
in storybooks! ” 
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LESSON PLAN - G 10A, a 


G 10A, a, Instrumental Classic, “Cradle Song,” by RoBeRT SCHUMANN (shoo’man), Small 
Orchestra, with Violin and Flute playing the Melody 


Without comment the teacher plays Record G roA, a, and educes 
from the class 


Nonrecognition of the Music and Perception of the Scenes suggested by the Music 
Lead the class to understand that the idea and mood suggested by the title 
are evident in the musical content. 
Discriminative Listening 
Recognition of Tone Quality 
A violin and a flute were playing. 
Discovery of Tune, or Melody 
Played by violin and flute. 
Orchestral Accompaniment 
Discover and name it. 
Elementary Melodic Design 
Relationship of tune portions. 


Cultural Effects 
Melodic tranquillity, smooth tone quality, flowing accompaniment, placid 


rhythm. 


TEACHING DETAILS 


The teaching details are similar to those given for the preceding selec- 
tions, except for ‘* Elementary Melodic Design.” Suggestions for present- 


ing this feature may prove helpful. 
154. As an assistance to the teacher the tune, or melody, is given here. 


CRADLE SONG 
RoBERT SCHUMANN 
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Pe aia = 


For memorizing and identification it is important that the children 
know the title, name of composer or source, and first few measures of this 
tune, or melody. 


Elementary Melodic Design | 


Let the teacher play this piece until the pupils discover that there are 
two distinct tunes which go to make up this composition: a beginning 
tune, a following tune (in a different key), then a return of the original 
tune. 

As a conclusion of the presentation of this piece of music let the teacher 
impress upon the class that this is a very beautiful piece of program 
music, — lovely in its melody and in its accompaniment, and moreover 
effective in its expression of a mother soothing her child. 


Program Notes 


Schumann, like Mozart, was a great composer who was able 
to express a great deal in a short and simple composition. 
“Cradle Song”’ is so perfect in conception that it often appears 
on the concert programs of famous artists. The songful, pensive 
melody is particularly suited to the violin and flute. 


LESSON PLAN - G 10A, b 


G 10A, b, Instrumental Classic, “Teasing,” by N. von Wilm (vilm), Small Orchestra, with 
Flute, Clarinet, and Violin playing the Melody 


Without comment the teacher plays Record G 1oA, b, and educes 
from the class 


Nonrecognition of the Music and Perception of the Scenes suggested by the Music 


Lead the class to comprehend that the idea and mood suggested by the title 
are evident in the musical content. 


Discriminative Listening 
Recognition of Tone Quality 
A flute, a clarinet, and a violin were playing the upper part. 
Discovery of Tune, or Melody 
Played by flute, clarinet, and violin. 
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Orchestral Accompaniment 
Discover and name it. 
Cultural Effects 


A capricious melody, contrasts in tone quality, delicate accompaniment, 
varied rhythm. 


TEACHING DETAILS 


The teaching details are similar to those given for the preceding selec- 
tions, except for “Perception of the Scenes suggested by the Music.” For 


the development of this feature the following suggestions may prove 
helpful. 


Perception of the Scenes suggested by the Music 


155. The teacher may ask questions like these: ‘‘What could the com- 
poser have been thinking about when he wrote this piece? Why did he 
call it ‘Teasing’ ?”’ If no answer comes after repeated playings, attention 
may be called to the fact that the composition starts off with a vigorous, 
almost a saucy statement that goes down the scale. This is balanced by 
almost as active an ascending answer, as if the people asking and answer- 
ing were attempting to tantalize each other. Of course it is done in an 
artistic way and makes an attractive piece of music. The record should 
be played often enough to let the pupils get the spirit of this badinage. 

156. As an assistance to the teacher the tune, or melody, is given here, 
and on it are indicated those portions played by different instruments. 


TEASING 


N. von WILM 
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For memorizing and identification it is important that the children 
know the title, name of composer or source, and first few measures of 
this tune, or melody. 


Cultural Effects 


This is a playful and sprightly composition. As we hear it again and 
again we feel its action and realize that it is very charming music. It 
rests us to hear such music occasionally, and we can thus go back to our 
other studies with more vigor and enjoyment. 


Program Notes 


The sprightly, whimsical humor of “Teasing” suggests a 
group of friends poking good-natured fun at each other. At 
the beginning everyone seems to be talking at once; then only a 
single voice is heard, followed by a response from the others. 
Flute, violin, and clarinet take turns in playing these musi- 
cal pranks. The happy ending suggests that “Teasing” in this 
case means only pleasant fun. 

The composer is Nicolai von Wilm. 
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LESSON PLAN - G 10B, a 


G 10B, a, Instrumental Classic, ‘The Mouse Trap: Scherzo,” ! by O. Kohler (kdlér), Small 
Orchestra, with Flute and Violins playing the Melody 


Before playing Record G 10B, a, the teacher may give to the class the 
following 


Explanation of the Scenes suggested by the Music 


157. A little mouse wishes to go out into the pantry to play, without 
his mother close at hand to take care of him. She finally consents, but 
warns him to keep away from any cheese he may find, because cheese is 
apt to be the bait ina trap. The little mouse has a fine time playing, but 
when he smells cheese he forgets his mother’s warning and just escapes 
being caught. 

Let the teacher now play Record G 10B, a, and educe from the class 


Nonrecognition of the Music 
Lead the class to understand that the idea and mood suggested by the title 
are evident in the musical content. 
Discriminative Listening 
Recognition of Tone Quality 
After introduction, led by flute, a violin was playing. 
Discovery of Tune, or Melody 
After introduction, led by flute, tune was played by violin. 
Orchestral Accompaniment 
Discover and name it. 
Cultural Effects 
A graphic tune, brilliant agility of violin, lively accompaniment, spirited 
rhythm. 


158. For memorizing and identification in musical discussion it is impor- 
tant that the children know the title, name of composer or source, and 
first few measures of the tune, or melody, as follows: 


THE MOUSE TRAP: SCHERZO 


1 Scherzo (skér’ts6) means literally “joke” or “jest.” In music the word is used to mark 
a playful, humorous mood, full of gayety. It is often applied to whimsical pieces light or swift 


in motion. 
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Program Notes 


This fascinating piece of program music mimics very vividly 
the action suggested in the title. The agility of the flute in the 
opening measures imitates the nimble action of the little mouse, 
while the piccolo and violins enter with the squeaking sounds 
that are so characteristic of the timid little creature. It is easy 
to imagine the story, for it is told in the music about as vividly 
as by actual words. 

A little mouse wants to go out by himself. His mother finally 
gives her permission, but cautions him not to go near the trap. 
He runs about the pantry, on the floor and on the shelves, and 
finally he smells cheese and creeps nearer and nearer the deli- 
cious morsel. At last he barely touches it, and the trap snaps! 
But fortunately the little mouse is not caught, and he runs back 
to his mother. 

This merry piece is played by many of the leading orchestras 
and delights alike the children and the grown-ups. 


LESSON PLAN : G 10B, b 


G 10B, b, Instrumental Classic, ‘‘ Wind Fairies,” by F. KuLiax (kool’ak), Small Orchestra, with 
Clarinet, Flute, and Violin playing the Melody 


Without comment the teacher plays Record G 10B, b, and educes from 
the class 


Nonrecognition of the Music and Explanation of the Scenes suggested by the Music 
Lead the class to perceive that the idea and mood suggested by the title are 
evident in the musical content. 


Discriminative Listening 
Recognition of Tone Quality 
A clarinet, a flute, and a violin were playing the upper part. 
Discovery of Tune, or Melody 
Played by clarinet, flute, and violin. 
Orchestral Accompaniment 
Discover and name it. 
Cultural Effects 


Attractive melody, clear tone ‘quality, descriptive accompaniment, capti- 
vating rhythm. 


TEACHING DETAILS 


The teaching details are similar to those given for the preceding selec- 
tions, except for “Explanation of the Scenes suggested by the Music.” 
For the development of this feature the following suggestion is offered. 
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Explanation of the Scenes suggested by the Music 


159. The music was suggested to the composer by the queer, wailing 
sounds heard sometimes in chimneys, which he fancied might be the 
voices of wind fairies. This fascinating piece gives a clear impression of 
the idea suggested by the title. 

160. For memorizing and identification in musical discussions it is 
important that the children know the title, name of composer or source, 
and first few measures of this tune, or melody, as follows: 


WIND FAIRIES 


Program Notes 


“Wind fairies,” as Kullak reveals them in his musical picture, 
must be mysterious little creatures. The opening passage of his 
music gives the weird effect of the wind as it whistles down the 
chimney on a winter night. The clarinet hints that the fairies 
plan mischief, and the high, light tones of the flute may be fairy 
laughter. Such music so spurs the imagination that though one 
hears it again and again, each hearing brings out a new phase of 
the story it may be telling. 


Recapitulation 


161. The teacher will notice that practice in discriminative listening is 
suggested with every piece of music: discovery of the melody, of the 
accompaniment, of the instruments playing, etc. If continued consist- 
ently this will develop in the pupils one of the most helpful habits 
which can be formed for listening intelligently to any piece of music. 

162. It must be remembered that for the cultural effects these melodies 
are as necessary to the child as his songs. Encourage him to hum all the 
tunes, that he may become as familiar with them as with his songs. The 
child thus becomes better acquainted with fine instrumental music. Let 
it become a part of his very being. If he hears these beautiful melodies 
while his mind is in its most plastic condition, they will remain with him 
through life and, unconsciously to him, they will play a most important 
part in molding his taste in music. 


CHAP TERS 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF MUSIC APPRECIATION BASED UPON 
‘““ELEMENTARY MUSIC,” PART II, AND UPON WELL-KNOWN 
INSTRUMENTAL CLASSICS 


OUTLINE OF PROCEDURE 


The class memorizes a repertoire of songs from ‘‘Elementary Music.” Thus the 
habit of discriminative listening as applied to song-singing is developed further and 
produces cultural effects. 

The class is led naturally from 


Same songs played by violin, 
trumpet, flute, clarinet, 
cello, and oboe, with accompa- 
niment by piano or orchestra 


Songs which 
it has 
already sung 


to 


or from 


Familiar music 
in a new medium 
of musical expression 


Familiar music 
by familiar means 


of musical expression 


In other words, through familiar music is introduced a new medium of musical 
expression. 

Initial songs selected from the song repertoire already familiar to the class are 
provided on phonograph records that illustrate different mediums of musical expression. 
From these songs the following features are developed : 


Violin with piano or orchestra 

Clarinet with piano or orchestra 

Oboe with piano or orchestra 

Cello with piano or orchestra 

Designation of tune, or melody, and accompaniment 

Following the score — correlation of eye and ear 

Suggestions in elementary design 

Suggestions in elementary form: one-period, two-period, three-period songs 


Two-part songs selected from the song repertoire already familiar to the class are 
provided on phonograph records, illustrating two-part harmony by violins [ and JT, 
violin and cello, flute and violin, and clarinet and oboe. How to listen to melody and 
to simple two-part harmony and how to discern the tone color of various instruments 
playing together in pairs is demonstrated here by the use of the records. Thus is 
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further developed discriminative listening producing further cultural effects. The new 
mediums of musical expression have now become familiar, and the class is ready to 
proceed 


From familiar songs played 
by the now familiar violin, 

trumpet, flute, clarinet, 
cello, oboe, and piano 


Instrumental pieces unfamiliar 
to the class played by the famil- 
iar violin, trumpet, flute, clarinet, 
cello, oboe, and piano 


to 


or 


Unfamiliar music and 
familiar mediums of 
musical expression 


From familiar music 
and familiar mediums 
of musical expression 


to 


In other words, through familiar instrumental mediums of musical expression are 
presented instrumental rhythmic, program, and melodic pieces mew to the class. 

Thirteen well-known instrumental classics unfamiliar to the class are provided on 
phonograph records and are recorded in mediums of musical expression now familiar 
to the class: the violin, trumpet, flute, clarinet, cello, or oboe playing the tune, or mel- 
ody, with orchestra or piano as the accompaniment. The pupils can now distinguish the 
familiar instruments in orchestral combinations that are simple but artistic. 

Through these selections the pupils have definite experience in responding to 
polka, gavotte, minuet, waltz, and march rhythms. 

Other features developed by means of these pieces are as follows: 


Designation of melody and simple two-part harmony 
Recognition of accompaniment by piano or orchestra 
Suggestions in elementary design and form 
Discovery of periods in instrumental music 
Introduction 
Interlude 
Episode 
Coda 
Cadenza 
Imitation 
Instrumental forms 
Ballet 
Prelude 
Concert waltz 
Serenata 
Siciliana 
Musical terms 
Tempo Hold 
Ritardando ~-  Pizzicato 
Accelerando Arco 
Perception of mood 
Appreciation of melodic quality in instrumental music 
Correlation of English sentence structure and music 
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Srx RHYTHMIC PIECES 
Orchestra with violins I and IJ and 


Marguerites 

clarinet in the upper parts Hadley 
Gavotte Orchestra with violin, oboe, and flute 

in the melody Handel 
Minuet Orchestra with violins in the melody Boccherini 
Waltz in E Orchestra with violins and clarinet in 

the melody Moszkowski 
March from ‘‘ Toyland” Orchestra with trumpets I and IJ and 

violins in the upper parts Herbert 
Praeludium Orchestra with cello, oboe, flute, and 

violins arco and pizzicato in melody Jarnefelt 

Four PRoGRAM PIECES 
Spinning Song Violin and cello with piano Mendelssohn 
Serenata Violin and cello with piano Moszkowskt 
At the Brook Violin and cello with piano Boisdeffre 
Funeral March ofa Mario- = Orchestra with clarinet, trumpet, oboe, 
nette violin, and flute in the upper parts Gounod 
THREE MELopIc PIECES 

Melody Violins I and IT and cello with piano Salomé 
Swing Song Violin with piano Barns 
Siciliana from *‘ Nina”’ Cello with piano Pergolesi 


LESSON PLANS AND TEACHING DETAILS 4 


163. The general plan of procedure here is quite similar to that of the 
preceding grades. The pupils begin by singing many beautiful songs, 
always with attention to beauty of tone, purity of intonation, accuracy of 
rhythm, clearness of diction, and truth and charm of expression. Thus is 
fostered the habit of listening discriminatively and with the sympathetic 
feeling that develops culture. After the pupils have learned to sing well, 
they are prepared to use a part of their time in listening to music which 
they are not first required to sing. 

In school systems where “‘ Elementary Music” is used in two grades 
(five-book course) the work in the later grade will naturally begin on 
page 99, Part II. Hence these initial songs will become familiar to the 
pupils through the regular vocal lesson. In systems, however, where ‘‘ Ele- 
mentary Music” is used in one grade only (eight-book course), it may be 
necessary to teach these songs out of the usual order (by rote, if need be) 

‘Tn order that the work for each grade may be complete the editors have found it neces- 


sary to repeat certain details, a repetition that seems justifiable because it lightens the task of 
the teacher. 
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so that they may become a part of the musical experience of the pupils be- 
fore Records G 11A and G 11B are presented. 

164. Five initial songs already familiar to the class, which are varied 
in mood, character, and melodic content, are reproduced on a phono- 
graph record. When thus presented, these songs introduce to the chil- 
dren a new medium of musical expression and serve as a bridge (see 
page 218) over which the children may pass easily from singing to instru- 
mental music unfamiliar to them but analogous in character. These songs 
are as follows: 


IniTIAL Soncs FROM “ELEMENTARY Music” witH Piano ACCOMPANIMENT 
Violin (review of the tone quality) 
The Fairy Drum (p. 113) 
Clarinet (review of the tone quality) 
Whippoorwill (p. 104) 
Oboe (first experience with the tone quality) 
Maid of Japan (p. 129) 
Cello (first experience with the tone quality) 
Signs of Spring (p. ror) 


A Violin with Piano Accompaniment 


165. Let the teacher note that the phonograph is playing a song with 
which the class is already familiar, and that the medium of expression is 
the violin. From the piano accompaniment the pupils will gain an impres- 
sion that will give them pleasure and will suggest to them an enriched 
background of the melody with which they are already familiar. 

If the teacher desires the class to review the instruments presented in 
the preceding grades, such as the violin, trumpet, flute, and clarinet, she 
may do so by playing Records G 6A and G OB. 

For the presentation of this work in the schoolroom the following 
suggestions are offered. 


LESSON PLAN - G 11A,a 
G 11A, a, Initial Song, ‘‘The Fairy Drum,” Violin with Piano 
The class reviews the singing of this initial song, ‘The Fairy Drum.” 
The teacher plays Record G11A, a, “The Fairy Drum,” and educes 
from the class 


Recognition of the Song by Name 


Discriminative Listening 
Song played, not sung. 
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Violin Tone 
A violin played the song. 
Tune, or Melody 
Played by the violin. 
Piano Accompaniment 
Recognition and name. 
Following the Score 
Correlation of eye and ear. 
Elementary Form 
Two-period song represented by A B. 


Cultural Effects 
A happy song, clear violin tone, animated accompaniment, regular rhythm. 


TEACHING DETAILS 


166. That the class may obtain a clear conception of the features 
as outlined in the Lesson Plan, the development of each in turn is sug- 
gested here. The steps recorded are taken directly from schoolroom ex- 
perience. 

The teacher may pass quickly over the first steps, such as ‘* Recogni- 
tion of the Song by Name,” “‘Discriminative Listening,” and so on, if 
she feels that the pupils have retained sufficient knowledge of these sub- 
jects as presented in the preceding grades, and thus she will have more 
time for the new features of this year’s work. However, complete teach- 
ing details are given here for the sake of review work or to help those 
teachers who are beginning music appreciation in this grade. 


Recognition of the Song by Name 


“Boys and girls, have you heard this song before?” 
SVies?’ 

‘*“What song is it?” 

** The Fairy Drum.’”’ 


Discriminative Listening 


“Did it sound like a voice or voices ?”’ 

‘SNoz? 

‘““What did it sound like?” 

Some of the pupils may remember from the preceding grade, or 
others may have heard a violin or a record of one and will say, “It was 
a violin.” 
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Violin Tone 

“Tt was a violin. As I play the record once more, I want you to pay 
close attention to the tone of the instrument, so that you will recognize it 
whenever you hear it.” (Play the record again.) 


Picture of the Violin 
“Here is a picture of a violin.” (Show picture, p. 58.) 
“Here is a picture of a man playing a violin.” (Show picture, p. 59.) 


Tune, or Melody 

‘“What was the name of this song?” 

*°The Fairy Drum.’”’ 

“How did you know it was ‘The Fairy Drum’?”’ 

Various answers, such as “It sounded like it,” ““ The way it goes,” etc. 
Some pupils may remember from a previous grade that it is the melody 
which they hear. 

‘*“Were there any words?” 

SNO 

“Vet you knew it was ‘The Fairy Drum.’ What you heard the violin 
play was the tune, or melody.” (Class repeats ‘‘tune, or melody.’’) 


Piano Accompaniment 


“As you listen to the record again will you tell me whether you hear 
any other music besides the violin?” (Repeat the playing of “The Fairy 
Drum.’’) 

“What did you hear?” 

Many will probably say ‘‘ Piano,” because of previous grade experience 
and also because they have pianos in their homes. 

“When the piano is played while someone sings a song or plays an 
instrument, to make the song sound better, we call the piano part an 
accompaniment. We have called the instrument that plays the tune, or 
melody, a violin, and the piano part played with it is called a piano 
accompaniment.” (It may be necessary to drill the class in the pronun- 
ciation of the words.) 

““Why do we have a piano accompaniment? ” 

“To make the song sound better.” 


Following the Score 


The teacher may ask the class to turn to “Elementary Music,” p. 113, 
and while the record is played ask each pupil to point with his forefinger 
to each note as the violin plays it. 
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Elementary Form 


167. The teacher may now ask how many different tunes there are in 
this song and may play the record again. Some confusion may follow 
this question. If so, play the record over until the pupils understand that 
there are really two tunes in the song (like two simple sentences), the 
first one ending with the word ‘“‘band,”’ and the last one ending with the 
word “‘queen.” Explain that while these two tunes seem to be somewhat 
different, yet they go together very nicely in making up one song, and 
that each tune is called by musicians a period. This song, having two 
periods, is therefore called a two-period song. If we let A stand for the 
first tune and let B stand for the second tune, then A B would stand for 
the tune, or melody, of this song, “The Fairy Drum.” 


Cultural Effects 


168. In all music-appreciation lessons it is desirable that the teacher 
should watch carefully for indications of the cultural effect. If during 
the playing of the record the class or the greater part of the class show by 
the expression on their faces that they enjoy it, this indicates that they 
take pleasure in the charm of the music, in the beauty of tone and tonal 
weaving, in the rhythm, in the medium of expression (namely, the 
attractive tone quality of the violin), or in the new experience of a piano 
accompaniment, which to the class simply makes the song sound better. 
It is to be hoped that eventually all the pupils in the class will respond 
to all these cultural influences. 
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G 11A, b, Initial Song, “Whippoorwill,” Clarinet with Piano 


The class reviews the singing of the initial song ‘‘ Whippoorwill.” 
The teacher plays Record G 11A, b, ‘‘ Whippoorwill,” and educes from 
the class 


Recognition of the Song by Name 
Discriminative Listening 
Song played, not sung. 
Clarinet Tone 
A clarinet played the song. 
Tune, or Melody 
Played by the clarinet. 
Piano Accompaniment 
Recognition and name. 
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Following the Score 
Correlation of eye and ear. 
Elementary Melodic Design 
Relationship of tune portions. 


Elementary Form 
Two-period song represented by AB. 


Cultural Effects 
Plaintive melodic appeal, effective clarinet tone, appropriate piano accom- 
paniment, flowing rhythm. 


TEACHING DETAILS 


The teaching details are similar to those given for record GirA,a 
(see section 166), except for ‘‘Elementary Melodic Design” and “Ele- 
mentary Form.’ In developing these features the following suggestions 
may prove helpful. 


Elementary Melodic Design 


First tune portion, or tune line: a varied opening motive expressing 
in a beautiful manner the sentiment of the words ““The moon comes up 
behind the hill.” 

Second tune line (Whippoorwill, whippoorwill, whippoorwill!’’): a 
fine imitation of the whippoorwill’s song. 

Third tune line (‘The forest trees are dark and still’): a quiet and 
effective response to the preceding. 

Fourth tune line (‘‘ Whippoorwill, whippoorwill, whippoorwill!”’): a 
recurrence of the second tune line as a conclusion of the first tune, A. 

Fifth tune line (“‘O lonely birds that loudly call !’’) : new and appealing 
motive beginning tune B. 

Sixth tune line (“I wonder if you sleep at all’’): an expressive answer 
to the fifth tune line. 

Seventh tune line (Whippoorwill, whippoorwill, whippoorwill !’’) : 
by a return of the second and fourth tune lines this fine imitation of the 
whippoorwill’s song forms the conclusion. 


Elementary Form 


The teacher may now ask how many different tunes there are in this 
song and may play the record again. Some confusion may follow this 
question. Ifso, repeat the playing of the record until the pupils understand 
that there are really two tunes in the song, the first one ending with the 
word “whippoorwill” (last word in the fourth line), and the second one 
ending with the word “‘ whippoorwill” (last word in the last line). Explain 
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that while these two tunes seem to be slightly different, yet they go 
together very nicely in making up one song, and that each tune is called 
by musicians a period. This song, having two periods, is therefore called 
a two-period song. If we let A stand for the first tune and let B stand for 
the second tune, then A B would stand for the tune, or melody, of this 
song, ““Whippoorwill”; but as the last part of the tune B is like the last 
part of the tune A, perhaps it would be better to let A B-A stand for the 
tune of the song. 
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G 11A, c, Initial Song, ‘Maid of Japan,” Oboe with Piano 


The class reviews the singing of the initial song ‘‘ Maid of Japan.” 
The teacher plays Record G 11A, c, “‘ Maid of Japan,” and educes from 
the class 


Recognition of the Song by Name 
Discriminative Listening 
Song played, not sung. 
Oboe Tone 
An oboe played the song. 
Tune, or Melody 
Played by the oboe. 
Piano Accompaniment 
Recognition and name. 
Following the Score 
Correlation of eye and ear. 
Elementary Melodic Design 
Relationship of tune portions. 
Elementary Form 
One-period song. 


Cultural Effects 
A reflective tune in the minor mode, charm of clarinet tone, delicate piano 
accompaniment, graceful rhythm. 


TEACHING DETAILS 


The teaching details are similar to those given for Record GirA,a 
(see section 166), except for ‘‘ Oboe Tone,” ‘“‘ Elementary Melodic Design,” 
and ‘“‘Elementary Form.” In the development of these features the fol- 
lowing suggestions may prove helpful. 
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Oboe Tone 

169. The teacher may ask what instrument played the tune, or melody. 
If the pupils do not know, they may be told that it was an oboe. Encour- 
age pupils to tell briefly any personal experience of hearing an oboe. 
Limit this to a minute. Then the teacher may play the record once more, 
so that the class may get a more definite impression of the tone quality. 
The teacher may also call attention to the mysterious, plaintive quality 
of the tone, and show the picture of the oboe (p. 224) and also of the 
player who is playing it (p. 225). 


Elementary Melodic Design 

First tune line: a plaintive, mysterious opening motive, hardly vary- 
ing from one tone, but very effective in expressing “Far over the sea.” 

Second tune line: practically a repetition of the first tune line. 

Third tune line: a fitting response to the two preceding tune lines, a 
little more varied and rising to a slightly higher pitch. 

Fourth tune line: similar to the third tune line, a little higher in pitch, 
— almost a sequence. 

In many simple melodies we have but four tune lines, or tune portions, 
but in this melody there seems to be a working up to a kind of climax, 
and two tune lines are added for the sake of emphasis. 

Fifth tune line: this is the climax tune line and expresses effectively 
here livessy.O-oane 

Sixth tune line: the tune now recedes quietly to the conclusion. 


Elementary Form 

Let the teacher play this record again, so that the class may discover 
that there is but one tune, or period, in this song; therefore it may be 
called a one-period song and may be represented by A. 


LESSON PLAN : G 114A, d 
G 1rA, d, Initial Song, ‘Signs of Spring,” Cello with Piano 


The class reviews the singing of the initial song ‘Signs of Spring.” 
The teacher plays Record G 11A, d, “Signs of Spring,” and educes from 
the class 
Recognition of the Song by Name 
Discriminative Listening 
Song played, not sung. 


Cello Tone 
A cello played the song. 
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Tune, or Melody 
Played by the cello. 
Piano Accompaniment 
Recognition and name. 
Following the Score 
Correlation of eye and ear. 
Elementary Melodic Design 
Relationship of tune portions. 
Elementary Form 
One-period song. 
Cultural Effects 
An exhilarating tune, clear cello tone, animated piano accompaniment and 


rhythm. 
TEACHING DETAILS 


170. The teaching details are similar to those given for the preceding 
songs, except for “Cello Tone,” “Elementary Melodic Design,” and 
“Elementary Form.” In the development of these features the following 
suggestions may prove helpful. 


Cello Tone 

The teacher may ask what instrument played the tune, or melody. If 
the pupils do not know, they may be told it was a cello. Encourage a 
limited discussion of personal experience with the instrument. The 
teacher may play the record once more, so that the class may get a more 
vivid impression of the tone quality. The teacher may call attention to 
the noble yet appealing quality of the tone, and show how the cello looks 
in the picture (p. 228) and how the player holds it (p. 229). 


Elementary Melodic Design 
A bright, happy musical statement which 


suggests anticipation of something to 


First tune portion, or motive (*‘ When the 
come. 


first wild bee is humming on the lea’’) 


Second tune portion, or motive (“ 
tell us that spring is here’’) 

Third tune portion, or motive (‘‘ Though 
the bee will creep back home again to 


Pom LA satisfactory answer to the first motive. 


The beginning of a new musical idea, ex- 
pressing activity. 


sleep’’) 
Fourth tune portion, or motive (‘Till A sequence of the third motive, or tune 
April sun has winter on the run”’) fragment. 


[ The climax of the song, which satisfies 
the ear because of its relation to the 

| preceding motives. 

{° conclusion, which gives the feeling 


Fifth tune portion, or motive (“‘But when 
tops all hum from the string”’) 


Sixth tune portion, or motive (‘‘Then we 


aye ’ of an exclamation and so reflects the 
know it’s truly spring”’) 


meaning of the text. 
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Elementary Form 

Let the teacher play this record again, so that the class may discover 
that there is but one tune, or period, in this song; therefore it may be 
called a one-period song and may be represented by A. 


TWO-PART HARMONY 


171. In this grade the pupils have learned to sing in two parts. They 
have learned that these two parts are called soprano I and soprano II, and 
they have enjoyed these elementary two-part harmonies. 

They are now ready to hear and enjoy simple two-part instrumental 
music. To this end the two-part song “Bells,” already familiar to the 
class through singing, is ready for use in record form, played by violin 
I and violin II with piano accompaniment, followed by another per- 
formance of the same song by trumpet I and trumpet II with piano ac- 
companiment. Thus the analogy of the pupils’ voices, soprano I and 
soprano II, to the violin I and violin IT of the strings and to the trumpet 
I and trumpet II of the brass is clearly shown. 

Another two-part song, ‘‘Slumber, Slumber,’’ made familiar to the 
class by singing, is presented now. It is played first by violin and cello of 
the strings, then by trumpets I and II of the brass, then by flute and 
violin of the wood wind and strings, and finally by clarinet and oboe of 
the wood wind, each with piano accompaniment. 


? 


Two-Part SONGS FROM “ELEMENTARY Music” witH PIANO 


ACCOMPANIMENT 
The Bells (p. 166) Violins I and IT 
The Bells (p. 166) Trumpets I and II 


Slumber, Slumber (p. 172) Violin and cello 
Slumber, Slumber (p. 172) Trumpets I and IT 
Slumber, Slumber (p. 172) Flute and violin 
Slumber, Slumber (p.172) Clarinet and oboe 


LESSON PLAN - G 1lA,e 
G 11A, e, Two-Part Song, “The Bells,” Violins I and IT with Piano 
The class reviews the singing of the two-part song ‘The Bells.” 
The teacher plays Record G 11A, e, “The Bells,” and educes from the 
class 


Recognition of the Song by Name 
Discriminative Listening 
Song played, not sung. 
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Violin Tones 

Violins I and IT played the song. 
Tunes, or Melodies, sounding together 

Two violins, violin I and violin IT, playing different tunes at the same time. 
Elementary Harmony 


These two different tunes played at the same time produce simple two-part 
harmony. 


Piano Accompaniment 
Recognition and name. 
Cultural Effects 


Melodic and harmonic simplicity, smooth tones of violins, descriptive ac- 
companiment, tranquil rhythm. 


TEACHING DETAILS 


The teaching details are similar to those given for the preceding selec- 
tions, except for ‘Violin Tones” and ‘Elementary Harmony.” For 
these features suggestions are offered which are the result of schoolroom 
experience. 


Violin Tones 


172. The teacher may ask what instruments are playing the song. The 
pupils may answer “Violins” or ‘‘Two violins.” The teacher may then 
explain in the following way : 

“There are two violins, and they are called violin I and violin II. 
They correspond to your singing voices, which are called soprano I and 
soprano II. When you sang this song, those who sang the lower part felt 
that their part was just as important as the upper part, and it was. So 
when two instruments play two-part music, each part is just as important 
as the other; and it is essential that we hear each part and at the same 
time enjoy the effect of the harmony as a whole.”’ 


Elementary Harmony 


173. It will be helpful to play the record often enough for the pupils to 
distinguish clearly each part and meanwhile get the cultural effect of the 
two parts as a whole. Ask the class to follow the two tunes sounding to- 
gether and to notice that they sound well. This means that they har- 
monize. When voices or instruments harmonize as these do here, it means 
that they are singing or playing harmony. 

The teacher may play the record again and ask the class to hum softly 
along with the lower voice while they listen closely to the upper voice. 
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Repeat the record and ask the class to hum softly along with the upper 
voice while they listen closely to the lower voice. This practice is a help 
not only to correct listening but also to the correct reading and singing of 
two-part music. The mind must follow each part clearly and yet hear also 
the effect of both parts as a whole. 


LESSON PLAN - G 11B,a 
G 11B, a, Two-Part Song, ‘The Bells,” Trumpets I and IT with Piano 


The teacher plays Record G 11B, a, “The Bells,” and educes from the 
class 
Recognition of the Song by Name 
Discriminative Listening 
Song played, not sung. 
Trumpet Tone 
Trumpets I and IT played the song. 
Tunes, or Melodies, sounding together 


Two trumpets, trumpet I and trumpet II, were playing different tunes at the 
same time. 


Elementary Harmony 


These two different tunes played at the same time produce simple two-part 
harmony. 


Piano Accompaniment 
Recognition and name. 
Cultural Effects 


Melodic and harmonic simplicity, vital tone quality of trumpets, distinctive 
piano accompaniment, tranquil rhythm. 


The teaching details are similar to those given for the preceding selec- 
tion, with the exception that trumpets are substituted for violins. 


LESSON PLAN :- G 11B, b 
G 11B, b, Two-Part Song, ‘‘Slumber, Slumber,” Violin and Cello with Piano 


The teacher plays Record G 11B, b, “Slumber, Slumber,” and educes 
from the class 


Recognition of the Song by Name 
Discriminative Listening 
Song played, not sung. 
Violin and Cello Tones 
A violin and a cello played the song. 
Tunes, or Melodies, sounding together 
A violin and acello were playing different parts, or tunes, at the same time. 
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Elementary Harmony 


These two different tunes played at the same time produce simple two-part 
harmony. 


Piano Accompaniment 
Recognition and name. 
Cultural Effects 
A tuneful reverie with delicate harmonies contrasting tonal impression 


produced by tone quality of different instruments, dreamy rhythm of accom- 
paniment. 


The teaching details are similar to those of the preceding selections. 
174. In a similar manner the teacher may present in turn 
G 11B, c, Two-Part Song, ‘Slumber, Slumber,” Trumpets I and II with Piano 


G 11B, d, Two-Part Song, “Slumber, Slumber,” Flute and Violin with Piano 
G 11B, e, Two-Part Song, ‘Slumber, Slumber,” Clarinet and Oboe with Piano 


Tone Color 

175. Although this same piece of music is played four times, yet it has 
each time a different effect, because it is played by different instruments. 
The violin, the trumpet, the cello, the flute, the oboe, and the clarinet have 
each their own distinctive tone quality. Musicians call this tone quality 
tone color. We think of the word “color”’ as meaning red or blue or green, 
but the word is applied also to the tone quality of an instrument. 

Each instrument has a certain tone color which can always be recog- 
nized. The violin is more like the human voice than is any other instru- 
ment. The trumpet is bright in its tone color, the flute is pure and yet 
brilliant, the clarinet is plaintive, the oboe is mysterious, and the cello is 
much like the violin but deeper in tone. But just as colors seem to change 
when mingled or contrasted, so the tone color of any orchestral instru- 
ment, although definite in itself, seems to change somewhat when it is 
combined with the tone color of another instrument of a different choir or 
family. (See section 354.) 


Recapitulation 

176. The pupils begin with song-singing as a basis for discriminative 
listening and incipient cultural listening. From the songs which they 
already know through singing, four are presented on the phonograph by a 
violin, a clarinet, an oboe, and a cello, all with piano accompaniment. In 
other words, music which they already know is presented through different 
mediums of musical expression and therefore tends to hold their attention 
closely. Then two songs with which the pupils are familiar through sing- 
ing are presented by various instrumental combinations: two violins, 
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two trumpets, violin and cello, flute and violin, and clarinet and oboe, all 
with piano accompaniment. Again, these will command the attention 
because familiar songs are presented in two-part harmony by different 
combinations of instruments and are enriched by piano accompaniment. 

177. By this time the pupils have become familiar with the tone quality 
of the violin, of the trumpet, of the flute, of the clarinet, of the cello, and 
of the oboe, and different combinations of these instruments. In addition 
they have that cultural impression of a delightful background given to the 
songs by the piano accompaniments. Thus has been built the bridge 
(see page 218) over which in their discriminative and cultural listening they 
may pass from vocal music to instrumental music. The next step, there- 
fore, is to present instrumental music which is unfamiliar to them through 
mediums of musical expression with which they have now become 
familiar: the violin, the trumpet, the flute, the clarinet, the cello, and the 
oboe, with accompaniment by a piano or an orchestra. 


Thirteen Well-Known Instrumental Classics Unfamiliar to the Class 


Six pieces with well-marked rhythms. 
Four pieces giving the musical impression of suggested scenes — program music. 
Three pieces given as melodic examples. 


As the songs with which the pupils are familiar are the direct and 
simple melodic and harmonic expressions of noted composers, so the 
purely instrumental music which they now hear is of a like style and char- 
acter. These classic melodies and harmonies, all with accompaniments 
by an orchestra or a piano, are as follows: 


Stx PIECES WITH WELL-MARKED RHYTHMS 


Marguerites Polka rhythm Hadley 
Gavotte Gavotte rhythm Handel 
Minuet Minuet rhythm Boccherini 
Waltz in E Waltz rhythm Moszkowski 
March from “Toyland”’ March rhythm Herbert 
Praeludium March rhythm J arnefelt 


The teacher will observe here that the phonograph plays music with 
which the pupils are unfamiliar. They are familiar, however, with the 
mediums of its expression: the violin tone, trumpet tone, flute tone, 
clarinet tone, cello tone, oboe tone, and the accompaniments by piano 
and orchestra. Although complete lesson plans are given for every 
instrumental selection, it is suggested that occasionally the teacher may 
find it advantageous to play certain records without comment, and dur- 
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ing the playing take particular note of the class. Do the pupils appear 
to understand and enjoy the music? This will enable the teacher to 


estimate the power of discriminative listening acquired and the cultural 
effect upon the pupils. 
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G 12A, a, Instrumental Classic, ‘‘ Marguerites,” by Henry Hapiey, Orchestra, with Violins I 
and II and Clarinet in the Upper Parts 


Without comment the teacher plays Record G 12A, a, and educes from 
the class 
Nonrecognition of the Music 


Inform the class that this is ‘‘ Marguerites,”’ by Henry Hadley, an eminent 
American composer. 


Discriminative Listening 
Violins I and II and Clarinet Tone 
Violins and a clarinet were playing the upper parts. 
Discovery of Tunes, or Melodies, sounding together 
Lead the class to recognize that the violin is playing the upper part, that a 
second violin is playing another part with the melody, that the clarinet plays 
a small portion of the melody, and that toward the end of the piece a new tune 
is heard playing with the principal tune but quite different from it. 
Rhythmic Accents 
Lead the class to discover that they can mark the rhythm and that it is 
polka, or quick-march, rhythm (see Program Notes, p. 81), although the inter- 


pretation of the music gives variety to the rhythm when it is played sometimes 
faster and sometimes slower. 


Orchestral Accompaniment 
Recognition and name. 
Elementary Form 
A ABB Episode A. 
Cultural Effects 
Whimsical melody, charm of orchestral color in melody and accompaniment, 
changes or variations in speed which may be called rhythmic interpretation. 


TEACHING DETAILS 


178. That the class may be led to a clear understanding of the features 
outlined in the Lesson Plan, the development of each feature is here sug- 
gested. The steps recorded are taken directly from schoolroom experience. 
Nonrecognition of the Music 

“Have you ever heard this piece of music before?” 

ce No.” 

Let the teacher inform the class that it is ‘‘Marguerites,” by Henry 
Hadley, an eminent American composer. 
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Discriminative Listening 
Recognition of Violin and Clarinet Tones 

The teacher continues, “I am going to play this record again, and you 
may tell me what instruments are playing the upper parts.” 

“The violins nearly all the way through, but there is one place where 
the clarinet plays the upper part. In some places the flute reénforces the 
violin.” 

Discovery of Tunes, or Melodies 

The teacher may now say, “Did you hear any other melody being 
played at the same time with the upper part ?”’ 

From their experience in listening to two-part songs in the preceding 
lessons the class will be able to recognize that there is a second part, or 
melody, in this piece of music which harmonizes with the upper part, or 
principal melody, and so produces the effect of harmony in two parts. 
Lead the pupils to discern the new, low-toned melody which appears in 
the closing portion of the selection and to recognize that it is quite 
different from the original melody and yet sounds well with it. 

179. As an assistance to the teacher the melody and some of the counter- 
melodies are given here. The instruments playing the principal parts in 
this record are indicated on the music. 


MARGUERITES 
Henry HADLEY 
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Clarinet 0 <2 es cee ee ViSLG TY 2 = 
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Another Inst. ig 
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For memorizing and identification it seems important that the children 
know the title, name of composer or source, and first few measures of the 
melody. (Correlate with drawing.) 

The teacher may now suggest, as she plays ‘“‘ Marguerites”’ once more, 
that she wishes the class to indicate those portions of the melody played 
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by the violin and those played by other instruments. This is not very 
difficult, and it is important that the class recognize which instrument 
carries each portion of the tune, or melody. 


Recognition of Rhythmic Accents 

“Is there any other feature of this piece of music that is similar to 
something you have heard before?” 

If the class hesitates, let the teacher play the record again and give a 
slight indication of the rhythm. Some of the class will undoubtedly imi- 
tate the teacher and discover that in spite of the variety in rhythmic 
interpretation they can ‘‘mark the rhythm,” because it is really in a polka 
(quick-march) rhythm. 


Recognition of Orchestral Accompaniment 

‘Did you hear any other music besides the melodies ?”’ 

“Yes, the orchestral accompaniment.” 

Let the teacher repeat the playing of the record until the various facts 
mentioned above are grasped by the class. 


Elementary Form 


180. The teacher may repeat the playing of this music and educe from 
the class that there are really only three complete tune divisions. The 
first tune is played and then repeated, thus making really AA. The 
second tune is played (see section 179, first two staves at B), but does not 
come to a complete conclusion. It is then repeated with a complete con- 
clusion at the end (see section 179, second two staves under B). This is 
really B B. Then comes the Interlude. (See section 179, staff marked 
‘“Episode.”) An interlude is a fragment of a tune between two tunes and 
serves as a connecting link between the two tunes. Many times it sounds 
like an introduction to the second tune. When the interlude is in direct 
contrast to the two tunes it is called an episode. And so because this tune 
portion is different from the other tunes of this piece and is dropped in be- 
tween B and the recurring A to give a touch of contrasting variety, it is 
called an episode. Then recurs the A tune, which is given here but once. 
As a summary, then, it may be educed from the class that the form of this 
piece is really A A B B Episode A. 

At this point the teacher may inform the class that the first tune, re- 
peated and represented by A A, is really a single tune division, or unit, 
of this piece, which may be represented briefly by A alone. Likewise 
the second tune may be represented by B. Thus the abbreviated repre- 
sentation of the form of this entire piece of music is A B Episode A. 
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The use of letters is a common way of indicating the tune divisions in 
the analysis of instrumental music. 


Cultural Effects 


181. It should not be forgotten that the cultural effect, while it is of 
first importance, is yet but the emotional or transforming atmosphere in 
which the facts are perceived. The teacher should be on the watch to 
create and maintain the esthetic mood, or enjoyment of beauty, and she 
should look for signs of cultural results. The preceding questions should 
be asked in a way which suggests that the teacher shares the mood of 
the class and that she is trying to discover the cause of an interest and 
charm which they all feel and is not merely noting a few dry facts. 

If during the playing of the record the class, or the greater part of the 
class, show by the expression on their faces that they enjoy it, this in- 
dicates that they take pleasure in the charm of the music as a whole, in 
the beauty of tone and tonal weaving, in the rhythm, in the medium of 
expression (namely, the attractive tone quality of the instruments), or in 
the new experience of an orchestral accompaniment, which to the class 
simply makes the melody sound better. It is to be hoped that eventually 
all the pupils in the class will respond to all these cultural influences. 


Program Notes 


“Ballet of the Flowers” is a group of fanciful pieces for 
orchestra. Each of the twelve numbers has a characteristic 
rhythm, and the names ‘Red Rose,” ‘‘ Jasmine,” “‘ Violet,” and 
others suggest a garden with a fern-fringed pool. ‘“Margue- 
rites,” the second selection in the group, has a distinct polka 
rhythm. 

The verse 

When Pheebus parts the curtains of the dawn 
And ushers in a smile upon the earth, 

The first his golden glances fall upon 

Is Marguerite of pure and noble birth 


prefaces the music and prepares the listener for the first melody, 
which is announced by the strings. A contrasting melody in 
the minor leads to an episode, to which the clarinet gives a re- 
flective tone. With the return of the first melody, in all its 
brilliant spontaneity, the mood quickly changes. The entire 
selection sparkles with vivacity and unaffected charm. 

Mr. Henry Hadley, who wrote the music, is recognized as one 
of America’s prominent composers, and his reputation is equally 
well established in Europe. 
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G 12A, b, Instrumental Classic, “Gavotte,” 1 by G. F. HANDEL (han’dél), Orchestra, with 
Violin, Oboe, and Flute in the Melody 


Without comment the teacher plays Record G 12A, b, and educes from 
the class 


Nonrecognition of the Music 
Inform the class that this is “Gavotte,” by Georg Friedrich Handel, a great 
composer. 
Discriminative Listening 


Recognition of Instruments 
Violin, oboe, and flute in the upper parts. 
Discovery of Tune, or Melody 
Played by violin, oboe, and flute. 
Rhythmic Accents 
Name and mark gavotte rhythm. 
Elementary Form 
Represented by A A B A. It is well to note here that although B is not in the 
same key with A, yet B in its rhythm and melodic contour is much like A. 
Hence some people might justly maintain that B is really A modified, in which 
case the form would be represented by A A A (modified) A. 
Elementary Design 
Repetitions. 
Cultural Effects 
Direct melodic simplicity, contrasting tone quality in repetitions, satisfying 
harmony, straightforward rhythm. 


The teaching details are similar to those given for the preceding 
selection, ‘“‘Marguerites,” by Hadley (see section 178). 

182. As an assistance to the teacher the melody is given here, with 
those portions played by violin, oboe, and flute. 


GAVOTTE 
G. F. HANDEL 


Violin and-Rhitte es ee 2 ee eee eee . Oboe i, BAe ee 
DO SSO Ce SoS oS aoe Se SOO Winn n NWN” Sees A 


1 The gavotte is defined on page 115. 
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D.C. al Fine 


For memorizing and identification it is important that the pupils 
know the title, name of composer or source, and first few measures of 


this melody. 


Written Work in English 

Let the teacher ask the pupils to write program notes on this piece of 
music, and then let her read to the class some of the best descriptions. 
Afterward she may read to the class the program notes given here. 
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Program Notes 


The gavotte is a French peasant dance, usually in quadruple 
measure, which was popular at the court of Henry VIII of Eng- 
land, and which was a favorite form of composition with the 
classic composers. This “Gavotte” follows the established form, 
which begins on the third beat of the measure and is in two 
different tune divisions. It begins buoyantly with the strings 
and wood winds, and is immediately followed by the oboe in 
solo. The first tune division is repeated with contrasting tone 
color. The second tune division is so similar to the first that the 
contrast is effected only through a change of key and orchestra- 
tion. Here the bass instruments are stressed and give a ponder- 
ous effect which adds variety. A return is made to the first tune 
division, and thus the symmetry of form is complete. 

The music was written by Georg Friedrich Handel, who lived 
in the eighteenth century and was one of the world’s greatest 
composers. His works appeal to all alike, and many of his com- 
positions remain preéminent in their class. 
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G 12B, Instrumental Classic, ‘‘ Minuet,” ! by Lurc1 BoccHERINI (bék a ré’‘né), Orchestra, 
with Vzolins in the Melody 


Without comment the teacher plays Record G 12B, and educes from 
the class 


Nonrecognition of the Music 


Inform the class that this is ‘‘Minuet,” by Luigi Boccherini, a noted 
composer. 


Discriminative Listening 
Recognition of Instruments 
Violin in the upper part. 
Discovery of Tune, or Melody 
Played by violin. 
Rhythmic Accents 
Name and mark minuet rhythm. 
Orchestral Accompaniment 
Discover and name it. 
Elementary Form 
Represented by A A B~-A B-A; CC D-C; A B-A. 
Cultural Effects 
A winsome tune, expressive tone of the violin, delicate shades in the accom- 
paniment, graceful rhythm. 


‘A simple explanation of the minuet is given in the Program Notes on page 116. 
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The teaching details are similar to those given for the preceding 
selections. 

183. As a help to the teacher the melody is given here, and on it are 
indicated those portions played by strings, flute, and clarinet. 

For memorizing and identification it is important that the pupils 
know the title, name of composer or source, and first few measures of 


this melody. 
MINUET 


L. BoccHERINI 


pth Ses A Se Se ee 
(2S SS Sees eS —— 
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Pm Wels or ee 


ae 


DC al Fine 


Program Notes 


Boccherini was an Italian who lived in the eighteenth century 
and composed many pieces of chamber music. The “Menuet 
Célébre”’ is from one of his string quartets.. Minuets are slower 
than waltzes, although both are in three-quarter measure. What 
a happy and buoyant piece of music is this minuet! It reflects 
faithfully the composer’s sunny Italian nature. How constantly 
melodic, and with what a dignified grace it proceeds! It comes 
to us from long ago; and if it seems a trifle stilted, this is in entire 
harmony with the ceremonious and courtly manners of the 
period. 

The perfection of its form especially must be noted. It seems 
so complete, finished, inevitable, as if it could: not be otherwise. 
This inevitability is a characteristic of all really fine art. 
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G 13A, Instrumental Classic, ‘Waltz! in E,” by Morrrz Moszkowsk1 (mosh kéf’ski), 
Orchestra, with Violins and Clarinet in the Melody 


Without comment the teacher plays Record G 13A, and educes from 
the class 


Nonrecognition of the Music 
Inform the class that this is “Waltz in E,” by Moritz Moszkowski, an 
eminent composer. 
Discriminative Listening 
Recognition of Instruments 
Violins and clarinet in the upper part. 


1 A definition of “waltz” is given in the footnote on page 183. 
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Discovery of Tunes, or Melodies, sounding together 
Played by violins and clarinet. 


Rhythmic Accents 
Name and mark waltz rhythm. 


Orchestral Accompaniment 
Discover and name it. 


Elementary Form 
Represented by A B Episode (Cadenza!), A Episode C D Episode A Coda. 
Cultural Effects 


Melodic beauty, singing tone quality of instruments, rich harmonic back- 
ground in the accompaniment, fascinating rhythm. 


The teaching details are similar to those given for the preceding 
selections. 

184. For memorizing and identification it is important that the pupils 
know the title, name of composer or source, and first few measures of 
this melody, as follows : 


WALTZ IN E 


M. MoszkKowskI 


Written Work in English 

Let the teacher ask the pupils to write program notes on this piece of 
music, and then let her read to the class some of the best descriptions. 
Afterward she may read to them the program notes given here. 


Program Notes 


This is a concert waltz; namely, one intended to be played as 
a concert number rather than to accompany dancing. It has 
numerous changes of tempo (time), such as ritardando (slowing 
of the time), accelerando (quickening of the time), and holds 
(sustaining of individual tones or chords), — details of interpre- 
tation impossible in dance music, which must always maintain 
strictly the same tempo. This waltz has, as arranged, a be- 
ginning, a middle, and an end. Notice in the first part the im- 
portant cadenza, or solo flourish, by the clarinet, and at the 
beginning of the second part note the important phrase by the 
horn, which prefaces a modulation into a new key. The piece 
has brilliancy and charm, and is a good example of “salon 
music,” which was Moszkowski’s specialty. 


1 A cadenza is an interpolated ornamental passage for a solo instrument. It is usually un- 
accompanied and very brilliant, giving the player a chance to display his technical skill. 
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G 13B, Instrumental Classic, ‘‘ March from ‘Toyland,’” by Victor HERBERT, Orchestra, with 


Trumpets I and II and Violins in the Upper Parts 


Without comment the teacher plays Record G 13B, and educes from 
the class 


Nonrecognition of the Music 


Inform the class that this is ** March from ‘Toyland,’” by Victor Herbert, a 
noted American composer. 


Discriminative Listening 


Recognition of Instruments 


Trumpets I and IJ and violins in the upper parts. 


Discovery of Tunes, or Melodies, sounding together 


Played by trumpets and violins. 


Rhythmic Accents 


Name and mark march rhythm. 


Orchestral Accompaniment 


Discover and name it. 


Elementary Form 


The class will discover that this piece opens with a fanfare, or flourish, of 
muted ! trumpets, which prepares the listener for the first principal tune, or 
melody. In instrumental music such a passage is called the introduction. The 
class will also discover that a similar passage is inserted between the entrances 
or repetitions of the various periods. Such an interpolation is called an inter- 
lude. At the conclusion of the piece there appears a closing passage which 
bears the same relation to the preceding material that a postscript bears to the 
body of a letter. In other words, a few closing measures are added beyond 
the formal end of the composition. This is called a coda. Having studied the 
significance of the principal tunes and these auxiliary passages, the class will 
see that the structure may be represented by means of the following for- 
mula: Introduction A B Interlude A Interlude C Interlude A Interlude C 
Interlude A (suggested) Coda. 


Cultural Effects 


An energetic melody, bright, clear instrumental tone quality, interesting 
accompaniment, spirited rhythm. 


The teaching details are similar to those given for the preceding 
selections. (Correlate with drawing.) 

For memorizing and identification it is important that the pupils 
know the title, name of composer or source, and first few measures of 
the melody. 


? An explanation of “‘ muted” is given in the footnote on page 132. 
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Program Notes 


The “March” from the operetta ‘Babes in Toyland” cari- 
catures deliciously the pompous dignity of the ordinary parade 
march. But it is all done in miniature, a thumb-nail sketch, as 
befits the character of toys. Toyland is a part of that delight- 
ful land of Make-believe, where beloved inanimate playthings 
possess all the wisdom and weaknesses of their human owners 
and where many absurd and amusing things may happen — if 
one doesn’t let common sense interfere with fancy. 

Opening with a nasal and pretentious fanfare of toy trumpets, 
accompanied apparently by a fierce but rhythmical barking of 
woolly dogs in the bass, the march commences with exaggerated 
solemnity. The first theme, played in thirds by the violins, has 
not a little rhythmic distinction. It is in the minor mode, which 
gives it a serio-comical flavor. It is soon interrupted, however, 
by some discordant sounds, as if a tin whistle had become uneasy 
at not being in it, and some of the sour-sweet effects of modern 
jazz are hinted at. Anon comes one of those “fetching”’ tunes 
which Herbert knew so well how to write. The “March” as a 
whole may be called a witty composition. 

Victor Herbert, an Irish-American, was a remarkably talented 
and successful composer of light operas. 
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G14A, Instrumental Classic, “Praeludium,” by A. JARNEFELT (yér’né félt), Orchestra, with 
Cello, Oboe, Flute, and Violin in the Melody 


Without comment the teacher plays Record G 14A, and educes from 
the class 


Nonrecognition of the Music 
Inform the class that this is *‘Praeludium,” by Armas Jarnefelt, a noted 
composer. 
Discriminative Listening 
Recognition of Instruments 
Cello, oboe, flute, and violin in the upper part, strings pizzicato as well as 
arco. 
Discovery of Tune, or Melody 
Played by cello, oboe, flute, and violin. 
Rhyihmic Accents 
Name and mark march rhythm. 
Orchestral Accompaniment 
Discover and name it. 


1The terms pizzicaio and arco are explained in section 150. 
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Elementary Form 
Represented by Introduction A Interlude B Interlude A (shortened) C 
Interlude A Coda. 
Cultural Effects ; ; 
A cheerful melody, contrasts in instrumental tone quality, varied accom- 
paniment, defined rhythm. 


The teaching details are similar to those given for the preceding 


selections. . 

185. For memorizing and identification it is important that the pupils 
know the title, name of composer or source, and first few measures of 
this melody, as follows : 


PRAELUDIUM 


A. JARNEFELT 


Written Work in English 


Let the teacher ask the pupils to write program notes on this piece of 
music, and then let her read to the class some of the best descriptions. 
Afterward she may read to the class the program notes given here. 


Program Notes 


“Praeludium,” or Prelude, here means a piece of music which 
may introduce a concert and put the audience into a good frame 
of mind for enjoying the fine things which are to come later in 
the program. It begins with a jolly little theme, or tune, played 
by the cellos, which goes this way : 


Do sollati Do solla ti Do sol lati Do 


Then along with this another lively air starts in, played by the 
wood wind. Somewhat later there comes in a short, slow passage, 
which contrasts nicely with the gay rhythms which precede and 
follow. 

Listening to this piece you discover that Armas Jarnefelt, the 
composer, has instilled into it very cleverly a spirit of mirth and 
good will. 
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PROGRAM MUSIC 


Four PIECES IN WHICH AN INTIMATION OF THE IDEA OR SCENE SUGGESTED BY 
THE Music or Each CoMPOSITION IS FOUND IN THE TITLE OF THE PIECE 


Spinning Song Mendelssohn 
Serenata Moszkowski 
At the Brook Boisdeffre 
Funeral March of a Marionette Gounod 
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G 14B, Instrumental Classic, ‘Spinning Song,” by Fretrx MENDELSSOHN (mén’dél son), 
Violin and Cello with Piano 


Without comment the teacher plays Record G 14B, and educes from 
the class 


Nonrecognition of the Music and Explanation of the Scenes suggested by the Music 
Inform the class that the name of this selection is ‘Spinning Song,” and 
show them that in the part of the music that is played on the piano the 
action of spinning is skillfully suggested. Both melody and accompaniment 
move steadily on, without interruption or fluctuation in speed, just as the 
spinning wheel proceeds in regular motion. 
Discriminative Listening 
Recognition of Tone Quality 
A violin and a cello were playing. 
Discovery of Tune, or Melody 
Played by violin and cello. 


Recognition of Piano Accompaniment 
Discover and name it. 


Cultural Effects 
Vivacious melody, delicacy of violin and cello tone quality, ornate accom- 
paniment, rapid rhythm. 


TEACHING DETAILS 


186. That the class may be led into a definite understanding of the 
above features the following procedure, taken from schoolroom experience, 
is suggested. 

Nonrecognition of the Music 

‘Have you ever heard this piece of music before ?”’ 

SNo.7 
Explanation of the Scenes suggested by the Music 


The teacher may explain that the name of the piece about to be played 
is “Spinning Song.”” The composer called it a song because he intended 
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it to be sung by instruments. He called it a spinning song because he 
wanted it to suggest musically the act of spinning. The teacher may ask 
the meaning of the word “spinning.” Various answers may come from 
the class, such as “‘ Top,” “ Hoop,” or “ Wheel.” Some of the class may 
suggest a rapid movement that goes round and round. Let the teacher 
demonstrate to the class that in this music we have a rapid succession of 
notes on the piano which revolve about one note so quickly that they give 
a clever imitation of spinning. There is also a definite melody which is 
played, and the accompaniment, which suggests a spinning scene where 
activity prevails, is balanced by this quiet, tuneful song. (Correlate with 
history.) 
Discriminative Listening 
Recognition of Violin and Cello Tones 

The teacher continues, ‘I shall play the record again, and you may 
tell me what instrument is playing the upper part.” 

The violin: 

‘Did you recognize any other instrument ?”’ 

If there is hesitation the teacher may play the record once more and 
lead the class to discover the cello. 


Discovery of Tune, or Melody 

After playing the record once more the teacher may ask the class to 
sing part of the tune, or melody, using the syllable Ja. If this seems a 
little difficult, the teacher may sing for the class the first measures (see 
music below). After a few attempts the class will be able to sing a few 
measures of this instrumental music. 

The teacher may now say, “Did you hear any other melody or frag- 
ment of a melody playing at the same time with the upper part?” 

From their experience with two-part songs, and also some of the 
preceding instrumental selections, the class will recognize that the upper 
part, or melody, is made more attractive because at intervals there occurs 
a second part, which harmonizes with the upper part and thus produces 
the effect of harmony in two parts. 

187. As an assistance to the teacher a portion of the tune, or melody, 
is given here. 


SPINNING SONG 
Introduction F. MENDELSSOHN 


() 
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_ For memorizing and identification it is important that the pupils 
know the title, name of composer or source, and first few measures of 
this melody. 


Recognition of Piano Accompaniment 

“Did you hear any other music besides that which was played by the 
violin and cello?” 

“Yes, the piano accompaniment.” 

Let the teacher repeat the playing of the record until the various facts 
mentioned above are grasped by the class. 


Program Notes 


The “Spinning Song” is a very realistic bit of program music. 
It not only suggests a scene but also gives a literal imitation 
of the whir and buzz that is associated with spinning. There 
are many kinds of spinning ; but as Mendelssohn lived long ago, 
when one of the duties of the housewife was to spin thread on 
a spinning-wheel, this ‘‘Spinning Song” is doubtless intended 
to give the combined sounds of the whirring wheel and the song 
of the woman who works before it. The musical figure which 
represents the whir and hum of the wheel is ideally suited to 
the piano. “Spinning Song”’ is one of the best-known of a set 
of pieces called ‘‘Songs without Words,” by Felix Mendelssohn, 
a great composer. 
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G 15A, Instrumental Classic, “Serenata,” by Moritz MoszkowskI (mésh k6f’ski), 
Violin and Cello with Piano 


The teacher may tell the class that the next selection to be played is 
entitled “Serenata” or ‘Serenade.’ The title indicates that it is a song 
which may be played or sung in the open air at night. The simple charm 
gives a clear impression of a scene in which a minstrel or admirer plays 
and sings beautiful music to the one whom he desires to please. 

Without further comment the teacher now plays Record G 15A, and 
educes from the class 


Nonrecognition of the Music 
Inform the class that this is ‘Serenata,’ by Moritz Moszkowski, an eminent 
composer. 
Discriminative Listening 
Recognition of Tone Quality 
A violin and a cello were playing. 
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Discovery of Tunes, or Melodies, sounding together 
Lead the class to discover that the piece begins with violin I playing the 
upper part, and that when the melody is repeated violin II and the cello play 
along with the upper part and produce the effect of harmony in two parts. 
Recognition of Piano Accompaniment 
Discover and name it. 
Cultural Effects 


Melodic simplicity, charm of instrumental tone quality, unaffected accom- 
paniment, dreamy rhythm. 


188. As a help to the teacher the tune, or melody, is given here, and 


on it are marked the portions played by different instruments and the 
letters indicating the form. 


SERENATA 
Introduction 


M. MoszkKowskl1 
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For memorizing and identification it is important that the pupils know 
the title, name of composer or source, and first few measures of this 
melody. 


Written Work in English 


Let the teacher ask the pupils to write program notes on this piece of 
music, and then let her read to the class some of the best descriptions. 
Afterward she may read the program notes given on the next page. 
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Program Notes 


This pleasing piece belongs to that class of music known as 
“salon music,” or drawing-room music, the object of which is 
not so much to be profound or serious as to be charming and 
entertaining. “Serenade”’ originally meant “ evening song,” and 
what could be more fitting than this delightful bit for the enter- 
tainment of one’s guests of an evening ? 

Expressing the spirit of the Italian proverb dolce far niente 
(“it is sweet to do nothing,” or ‘to be free from care”), it is 
largely a violin solo supported by the cello, with simple accom- 
paniment. The middle section, it is true, is more energetic and 
brilliant rhythmically ; but it soon relapses into its former dolce 
far niente mood, and its last sigh is one of happiness and 
content. 

Moritz Moszkowski, who died in 1925, was a gifted and 
versatile composer. 
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G 1sB, Instrumental Classic, “At the Brook,” by R. DE BoISDEFFRE (bwi déf’r’), 
Violin and Cello with Piano 


The teacher may lead the class to discover that in this music the sug- 
gestion varies from rippling water, as heard in the arpeggio accompani- 
ment, to placid stream, as pictured in the smooth, evenly flowing melody; 
and underneath it all is charming simplicity. In imagination we may 
see a stretch of pasture land or a wooded road on a mountain side, down: 
which a merry brook tumbles, rippling and babbling. But after hearing 
the music we do not need this realistic picture, for the music itself 
brings to us the same impression of artless beauty. 

Without further comment the teacher may play Record G15B, and 
educe from the class 

Nonrecognition of the Music 

Inform the class that this is ‘At the Brook,” by R. de Boisdeffre, a noted 
composer. 

Discriminative Listening 

Recognition of Tone Quality 
A violin and a cello were playing. 


Discovery of Tunes, or Melodies, sounding together 
Lead the class to discover that the violin plays the upper part, and that in 
the last half of the piece the cello plays another part, which sounds well with 
the melody. Let the class discern that in the middle of the selection the cello 
answers the violin by playing the same melody on a lower pitch with pleasing 
harmonic effect. 
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Recognition of Piano Accompaniment 
Discover and name it. 


Cultural Effects 
A graceful tune, smooth tone quality of violin and of cello, descriptive ac- 


companiment, flowing rhythm. 
189. As a help to the teacher the tune, or melody, is given here, and 
on it are marked the portions played by different instruments, as well 
as indications of the elementary form. 


AT THE BROOK 


Introduction R. DE BOISDEFFRE 


Pinon ote en ae ee ee aah oh onan eae rea 


Copper 


Cello pizz. 
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For memorizing and identification it seems important that the pupils 
know the title, name of composer or source, and first few measures of 
this melody. 
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Program Notes 


This graceful composition is a trio for violin, cello, and piano. 
The piano begins with a purling figure suggestive of gently flow- 
ing water. The violin plays a quiet and songlike melody, while 
the cello limits itself to an occasional bass note. When the violin 
repeats its melody, the cello also plays it, as if in emulation. 
Though it begins just a measure later than the violin, yet the 
two parts are harmonious. This is one form of imitation. 

The murmuring brook perhaps wanders through a forest, as 
the piano accompaniment pictures it, and near the end of the 
composition the music makes us imagine the flickering of the 
sunlight among the tree tops overhead. 

René de Boisdeffre was a noted nineteenth-century French 
composer. 


LESSON PLAN: G 16A 


G 16A, Instrumental Classic, “Funeral March of a Marionette,’ by CHARLES F. Gounop 
(goo no’), Orchestra, with Clarinet, Trumpet, Oboe, Violin, and Flute in the Upper Parts 


Before playing this record the teacher may give to the class the 
following 


Explanation of the Scenes suggested by the Music 


190. In France, where Gounod, the composer of this music, used to 
live, the people have a custom of giving what are called marionette shows 
~ or plays. A marionette is a small acting doll moved about on a very 
small stage by concealed hands or strings. Gounod imagined that one 
of these marionettes, or acting dolls, fell and broke off its head; so 
he wrote for it a funeral march. To make his music even more definite, 
he wrote on his own copy of the piece as follows: 

The marionette is broken 

Murmurs of regret from the troupe 

The procession 

Here many of the principal personages stop for refreshment 
Return to the house 


Let the teacher now play Record G 16A, and educe from the class 


Nonrecognition of the Music 
Inform the class that this is ‘Funeral March of a Marionette,” by Gounod, 
a great composer. Lead the pupils to discern that the sprightly humor and 
wistful mystery suggested by the title are vividly revealed in the music. 


Discriminative Listening 


Recognition of Tone Quality 
Clarinet, trumpet, oboe, violin, and flute in the upper parts. 
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Discovery of Tunes, or Melodies, sounding together 
Lead the class to discover that the melody is announced by the clarinet, that 
the second tune is played by the oboe, and that the violin and flute enter to 
reénforce the return of the first tune. In the middle of the composition there 
appears a new tune, which is played by the trumpet. Frequently there are tune 
fragments that sound at the same time with the upper part and produce the 
effect of harmony in two parts. 
Recognition of Orchestral Accompaniment 
Discover and name it. 
Cultural Effects 
A unique melody, unusual effects in tone color, expressive accompaniment, 
subtle rhythmic variations. 


The teaching details are similar to those given for the preceding 
selections. (Correlate with geography.) 

191. As a help to the teacher the principal tunes, or melodies, are given 
here, and on them are marked the instruments playing, either clarinet, 
oboe, violin, flute, or trumpet. 


FUNERAL MARCH OF A MARIONETTE 
Introduction C. F. Gounop 


‘* The Procession ”’ 


AY Clarinets 2 ccctecdcc eS yee pe a a 
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The melody A is repeated and leads naturally up to C, which indicates that they are stopping for 
refreshments. 


Cc 


After an interlude, which is similar to the Introduction, the first mel- 
ody (A) is restated, and according to the composer this means “ Return 
to the house.” The coda which follows is descriptive in its delicate 
reminiscence of themes and in its lights and shades of interpretation. 

For memorizing and identification it is important that pupils know 
the title, name of composer or source, and first few measures of the 
melody. 
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Written Work in English 


Let the teacher ask the pupils to write program notes on this piece of 
music, and then let her read to the class some of the best descriptions. 
Afterward she may read to them the program notes given here. 


Program Notes 


The marionette show is a unique French invention. A toy 
stage displays small wooden puppets, or marionettes. These 
wooden actors are so arranged that they can be moved on wires. 
People behind the scene speak the dialogue and move the mario- 
nettes into positions which pantomime the spoken lines. The 
great composer Gounod had his humorous moments, for when he 
wrote ‘‘The Funeral March of a Marionette” he imagined these 
little wooden creatures in circumstances which are common to 
the lives of human beings. 

This is the story his music tells: 

A crash at the beginning speaks of disaster, — one of the 
marionettes has fallen down and been broken. Sorrowful 
chords indicate the regret of his companions. They prepare to 
carry him to his last resting-place. A measured rhythm begins 
the sad march; the clarinet sings a lament which later is taken 
up by the oboe. But the whole piece is not in a sad strain, for 
a section ina major key shows that the mourners have stopped 
for rest and refreshment. This appears to cheer them very 
much. They return to their homes, however, marching to the 
sad little theme which started them on their journey. 


MELODIC MUSIC 


THREE PIECES IN WHICH THE MELODY SEEMS TO BE DOMINANT 


Melody Salomé 
Swing Song Barns 
Siciliana from ‘‘ Nina” Pergolesi 


192. Just as we have had pieces of music that appeal to us strongly 
through characteristic rhythm and promote a vivid response through 
suggestion, so we have music that makes a definite impression through 
melodic charm. The composer wishes to express a beautiful thought and 
uses music as his language. When we hear such music we need only yield 
ourselves to its loveliness and enjoy it as beautiful melody. The three 
pieces listed above are given as examples of this melodic music. 
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LESSON PLAN : G 16B 


G 16B, Instrumental Classic, ‘‘ Melody,” by THEoporE SAtomé (sa 16 ma’), Violins I and II 


and Cello with Piano 


Without comment the teacher plays Record G 16B, and educes from 


the class 


Nonrecognition of the Music 
Inform the class that this is ‘‘ Melody,” by Theodore Salomé, an eminent 
composer. 
Discriminative Listening 
Recognition of Tone Quality 
: Violins and cello were playing. 
Discovery of Tune, or Melody 
Lead the class to perceive that the piece opens with the cello playing the 
melody, followed by violin I playing the upper part and violin IJ playing a 
second part, which harmonizes well with the violin I melody; that contrast 
is produced by the cello and violin playing together; and that at the close 
the first tune is once more played by the cello. 
Piano Accompaniment 
Discover and name it. 
Elementary Form 
Represented by A B C Interlude A B Coda. 


Cultural Effects 
A haunting melody, beautiful tone quality, sustaining accompaniment, quiet 
rhythm. 


193. The teaching details are similar to those given for the preceding 
selections. As a help to the teacher the two principal tunes, or melodies, 


are given here. 


MELODY 


Tu. SALOME 
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For memorizing and identification it is important that the pupils 
know the title, name of composer, and a few measures of this melody. 


Program Notes 


“Melody,” by Salomé, is the kind of music which arouses a 
desire for quiet and meditation. It opens with a gently moving 
accompaniment that establishes a background for a pleasantly 
tranquil melody, which is given to the cello. Then two new 
melodies appear, similar in mood to the first and played by 
violins. A short contrasting section takes the listener for a 
moment from the placid atmosphere of the opening theme, but 
the piece closes with a return to the calm beauty of the first 
portion, played now by violins and cello. 

Theodore César Salomé, the composer of “Melody,” was an 
eminent French organist. 


LESSON PLAN -G 17A 


G 17A, Instrumental Classic, ‘Swing Song,” by EtHrt Barns, Violin with Piano 


Without comment the teacher plays Record G 17A, and educes from 
the class 


Nonrecognition of the Music 
Inform the class that this is “Swing Song,” by Ethel Barns, a noted Amer- 
ican composer. 
Discriminative Listening 
Recognition of Tone Quality 
A violin was playing. 
Discovery of Tune, or Melody 
Played by violin. 
Piano accompaniment 
Discover and name it. 
Cultural Effects 
A delightful melody; refined tone quality; graceful, rhythmic accompaniment. 
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The teaching details are similar to those given for the preceding 
selections. 

194, For memorizing and identification it is important for the pupils 
to know the title, name of composer or source, and first few measures of 
this composition, as follows: 


SWING SONG 


ETHEL BARNS 


Written Work in English 


Let the teacher ask the pupils to write program notes on this piece of 
music, and then let her read to the class some of the best descriptions. 
Afterward she may read to them the program notes given here. 


Program Notes 


The composer of “Swing Song”’ has given us a melody so fresh 
and spontaneous that it sings itself into the heart at first hearing. 
The piano accompaniment serves to bear up the graceful tune, 
which lifts the spirits with its buoyant sway. The melody is 
played by the violin. 

Ethel Barns is a gifted American composer. 
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G 17B, Instrumental Classic, ‘“Siciliana from ‘Nina,’” G. B. Percoresr (par go 1a’ zé), 
Cello with Piano 


Without comment the teacher plays Record G 17B, and educes from 
the class 


Nonrecognition of the Music 
Inform the class that this is ‘‘Siciliana from ‘Nina,’”’ by G. B. Pergolesi, a 
noted composer. 
Discriminative Listening 
Recognition of Tone Quality 
A cello was playing. 
Discovery of Tune, or Melody 
Played by cello. 
Piano Accompaniment 
Discover and name it. 
Cultural Effects 
A plaintive melody, appealing tone quality, expressive accompaniment, slow 
rhythm.,? 
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The teaching details are similar to those given for the preceding 
selections. (Correlate with geography.) 

195. For memorizing and identification it seems important that the 
pupils know the title, name of composer or source, and first few measures 
of this composition, as follows: 


SICILIANA FROM “NINA” 


G. PERGOLESI 


Program Notes 


The exquisite air ‘‘Siciliana,” a Neapolitan song, is all that is 
left of the opera ‘“‘Nina,” which long ago passed into oblivion. 
The title was originally used to designate a country dance popu- 
lar in Sicily. Later the Italians used siciliana as a general 
term meaning a slow movement for voice or instruments. 

This rare melody has a message which is dependent on neither 
words nor story. The first section is charged with delicate, re- 
strained feeling; the middle passage has a more impassioned 
note; the close is a tenderly pensive reminiscence of the opening 
mood. The noble timbre! of the cello gives perfect utterance to 
the spirit of the whole. 

Giovanni Pergolesi, the composer, was born in Italy more than 
two hundred years ago. The enduring quality of his music proves 
its excellence. 


Recapitulation 


196. The teacher will notice that practice in discriminative listening is 
suggested with every piece of music: discovery of the melody, discovery 
of the accompaniment, discovery of the instruments playing, etc. This 
is of great importance, because if it is consistently continued it will 
develop in the pupils the habit of following the melodic progression in 
every piece of music they hear and will give them power to listen at the 
same time for the nature of the accompaniment. This is one of the most 
helpful habits which can be formed for listening intelligently to any piece 
of music. 


1 Timbre literally means that quality of tone which distinguishes voices or instruments. 
All tone is made by vibrations, and the quality of tone is dependent largely upon the way 
in which these vibrations are produced. 
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197. It must be remembered that for the cultural effects these melodies 
are as necessary to the pupil as his songs. Encourage him to hum all the 
tunes, that he may become as familiar with them as with his songs. It 
is the pupil’s further acquaintance with fine instrumental music. Let it 
become a part of his very being. If he hears these beautiful pieces of 
music while his mind is in its most plastic condition, they will remain 
with him through life, and, unconsciously to him, they will play a most 
important part in molding his taste in music. 


CHAPTER V 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF MUSIC APPRECIATION BASED ON 
** TWO-PART MUSIC” OR **INTERMEDIATE MUSIC,” PART I,' 
AND WELL-KNOWN INSTRUMENTAL AND VOCAL CLASSICS 


OUTLINE OF PROCEDURE 


The class acquires a repertoire of songs from ‘‘Two-Part Music” or from “‘Inter- 
mediate Music,” Part I. Thus is developed further the habit of discriminative listen- 
ing as applied to song-singing, producing cultural effects. 

The class is led naturally from 


Same songs played by violin, 
trumpet, flute, clarinet, cello, 
oboe, viola, and English horn, 
with accompaniment by 
piano or orchestra 


Songs which 
it has 
already sung 


or from 


Familiar music 
by familiar means 
of musical expression 


Familiar music 
in a new medium 
of musical expression 


to 


In other words, through familiar music is taught a new medium of musical expression. 

Several songs selected from the song repertoire already familiar to the class are pro- 
vided on phonograph records which illustrate different mediums of musical expression 
new to the class. From the songs these features are developed : 


Designation of tune, or melody, and accompaniment 
Viola with piano 

English horn with piano 

How to listen to two-part harmony 

English horn and oboe with piano 

Violin and viola with piano 

Trumpets I and II with piano 

Clarinet and viola with piano 

Viola and cello with piano 

English horn and viola with piano 

Following the score — correlation of eye and ear 
Elementary melodic design — further study 
Elementary form : one-period, two-period, three-period songs ; prelude and postlude 


1For Lesson Plans and Teaching Details based on ‘Intermediate Music,” Part I, and 
Well-Known Instrumental and Vocal Classics, see page 287. 
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How to listen to harmony and how to discern the tone color of various instru- 
ments playing in pairs is further demonstrated by the use of the records here. Thus is 
developed discriminative listening, producing cultural effects. The new mediums of 
musical expression have now become familiar and the class is ready to proceed 


From familiar songs played 
by the now familiar violin, 
trumpet, flute, clarinet, 
cello, oboe, viola, English 
horn, and piano 


Instrumental pieces unfamiliar 
to the class played by familiar 
violin, trumpet, flute, clari- 
net, cello, oboe, viola, English 
horn, and piano 


to 


or 


Unfamiliar music 
and familiar mediums 
of musical expression 


From familiar music 
and familiar mediums 
of musical expression 


to 


In other words, through now familiar instrumental mediums of musical expression 
are taught instrumental rhythmic, program, and melodic pieces ew to the class. 

Twenty well-known classics which are unfamiliar to the class are provided on 
phonograph records and are recorded in the medium of musical expression which is now 
familiar to the class: the violin, trumpet, flute, clarinet, cello, oboe, viola, English 
horn, or tenor voice may be heard in the tune, or melody, with orchestra or piano as the 
accompaniment. Through these selections the pupils have more definite experience in 
responding to march, waltz, gavotte, polka, minuet, and mazurka rhythms. They learn 
to discover new imagery and moods in different kinds of program music and discern 
the beauty of melody in melodic examples of various styles. 

Other features developed by means of these pieces are as follows: 


Instrumental Form Musical Terms used as Titles or Part 
Recognition of periods Titles of Instrumental Selections 
Instrumental recitative Folk Song 
Song-form Album leaf 
March forms (classic and operatic) Pastorale 
Trio Andantino 
Rondo Scherzo 
Suite Vocal Form 
Canon Oratorio 

Smaller Units of Form Aria 
Introduction Harmonic Features 
Interlude Rhythmic accompaniment 
Episode Full-chord accompaniment 
Coda Contrapuntal accompaniment 
Theme 


Other Music Essentials 


Further appreciation of the melodic element in music 
Appreciation of elementary harmony 
Perception of mood 
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Marche Militaire 

La Czarine Mazurka 
Dancing Doll 

Gavotte from ‘‘ Mignon” 


March from ‘‘Tannhduser”’ 


In the Village 


Suite: The Way of a Boy 
Part I 


Part II 


Part III 
Part IV 


FrivE RHYTHMIC PIECES 


Orchestra; trumpet, flute, violin, 
oboe, clarinet, in melody 

Orchestra; trumpet, flute, vio- 
lins, clarinet, cello, in melody 

Orchestra; flute and violin in 


melody 

Orchestra; violins and flute in 
melody 

Orchestra; trumpets, violins, 


clarinet, cello, flute, in melody 


FIvE PROGRAM PIECES 


Orchestra; English horn, viola, 
oboe, in melody 


Orchestra; violin, clarinet, flute, 
trumpet, in melody 

Orchestra; flute, oboe, clarinet, 
violins, in melody 

Orchestra; cello in melody 

Orchestra; violin, flute, cello, in 
melody 


THREE MELODIC EXAMPLES 


Folk Song 
Album Leaf 
Scotch Pastorale 


Viola with piano 
Violins with piano 
Cello with piano 
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Schubert 
Ganne 
Poldim 
Thomas 


Wagner 


I ppolitov-Ivanov 
Leavitt 


Grieg 
Wagner 
Saenger 


Srx PIECES ILLUSTRATING DIFFERENT STYLES OF ACCOMPANIMENTS 


Stars of the Summer Night 
Rhythmic accompaniment 
Full-chord accompaniment 
Contrapuntal accompani- 

ment 


Andantino (rhythmic accom- 
paniment) 

Scherzo (contrapuntal ac- 
companiment) 

Sleep Music from ‘Hansel 
and Gretel” (full-chord 


accompaniment) 


Orchestra; violin in melody 

Orchestra; trumpet in melody 

Orchestra; violin in first mel- 
ody ; viola, cello, French horn, 
in second melody 

Orchestra; violins, oboe, clarinet, 
in melody 

Orchestra; violin and viola in 
canon 

Orchestra; violin and flute in 
melody 


Melody by Woodbury. 
Accompaniments 
by Leavitt 

Franck 


Jadassohn 


Humperdinck 


ONE VOCAL PIECE WITH ORCHESTRAL ACCOMPANIMENT 


“Tf with All Your Hearts,” 
Aria from “‘ Elijah” 


Tenor with orchestra 


Mendelssohn 
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LESSON PLANS AND TEACHING DETAILS! FOR 
~ TWO-PART MUSIC” 


198. The general plan of procedure in this grade is very similar to that 
of the preceding grade. The pupils begin by singing many beautiful songs, 
always with attention to beauty of tone, purity of intonation, accuracy 
of rhythm, clearness of diction, and truth and charm of expression. Thus 
is fostered the habit of listening discriminatively and with the sympa- 
thetic feeling that develops culture. After the pupils have learned to 
sing well, they are prepared to devote a part of their time to music which 
they are not first required to sing. 

199. Songs with which the class is already familiar, and which are 
varied in mood, character, and melodic content, are reproduced on a 
phonograph record. When thus presented these songs introduce to the 
pupils a new medium of musical expression and thereby serve as a bridge 
(see page 218) over which the pupils may pass easily from singing to 
instrumental music unfamiliar to them but analogous in character. 


Four Initiat Soncs From “Two-Part Music” witH PIANO 
ACCOMPANIMENT 2 


Viola (first experience of this tone quality) 
Morn in the Soul (p. 37) 
English horn (first experience of this tone quality) 
Windy Nights (p. 31) 
Oboe and English horn (first experience of this combination) 
Sea Dreams (p. 59) 
Violin and viola (first experience of this combination) 
The Magic Fountain (p. 25) 


A Viola with Piano Accompaniment 


Let the teacher note that the phonograph plays a song with which the 
pupils are already familiar, but that the medium of expression is now the 
viola. The piano accompaniment will give the pupils an impression that 
is pleasant and will suggest to them an enriched background of the melody 
with which they are already familiar. If the teacher desires the class to 
review the instruments presented in the preceding grades, such as the 


1 In order that the work for each grade may be complete, the editors have found it neces- 
sary to repeat certain details, a repetition that seems justifiable because it lightens the task of 
the teacher. 

2 Tf “Intermediate Music” is used to follow ‘“‘ Elementary Music,” turn to page 287 at 
this point, omitting pages 271-286 of this book. 
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violin, trumpet, flute, clarinet, oboe, and cello, she may do so by playing 
Records G 11A and G 11B, using the Lesson Plans on pages 217-233. 

For the presentation of this work in the schoolroom the following 
suggestions are offered. 
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G 18C, a, Initial Song, ‘Morn in the Soul,” Viola with Pzano 


The class reviews the singing of this initial song, ‘‘ Morn in the Soul.” 
The teacher plays Record G 18C, a, ‘‘Morn in the Soul,” and educes 
from the class 


Recognition of the Song by Name 
Discriminative Listening 
Song played, not sung. 
Viola Tone 
A viola played the song. 


Tune, or Melody 
Played by the viola. 
Piano Accompaniment 
Recognition and name. 
Following the Score 
Correlation of eye and ear. 
Elementary Form 
Two-period song (see section 167) represented by A B. 
Cultural Effects 


Lovely melody, richness of viola tone, interesting accompaniment, steady 
rhythm. 


TEACHING DETAILS 


200. That the class may obtain a clear conception of the features in 
the Lesson Plan, the development of each in turn is suggested here. The 
steps recorded are taken directly from schoolroom experience. The 
teacher may pass quickly over the first steps, such as ‘Recognition of 
Song,” “‘Discriminative Listening,” and so on, if she feels that the work of 
the preceding grades has developed in the minds of the pupils the habit 
of a facile yet comprehensive application of these first few steps to any 
piece of music which they may hear. This will leave more time for the 
new features of this year’s work. However, complete teaching details are 
given here to facilitate the review work or to help those teachers who are 
beginning music appreciation in this grade. 
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Recognition of Song 


“Class, have you heard this song before?” 
ce Yes ”? 

*“What song is it?” 

***Morn in the Soul.’”’ 


Discriminative Listening 


“Did it sound like a voice or voices?” 

Now 

“What did it sound like?” 

There may be confusion. Some may say “‘a violin”; others, ‘‘a cello.” 
If the answers are not satisfactory the teacher may tell the class that it 
was a viola. 


Viola Tone 
The teacher may play the record once more so that the tone quality 
may make a more vivid impression. It is deep, rich, and somber. 


Picture of Viola 


‘Here is a picture of a viola.” (Show picture, p. 274.) 
“Here is a picture of a man playing a viola.” (Show picture, p. 275.) 


Tune, or Melody 

‘““What is the name of this song?” 

***Morn in the Soul.’”’ 

““How do you know it is ‘Morn in the Soul’?” 

Various answers may be given, or some pupils may remember from a 
previous grade that it was the “melody.” If not, the teacher may con- 
tinue. 

“Were there any words?” 

NOs 

“Yet you knew it was ‘Morn in the Soul.’ What you heard the viola 
play was the tune, or melody.” 


Piano Accompaniment 

“Did you hear any other music besides the viola ?”’ 

If the answers are not satisfactory the teacher may play the record 
once more and then ask, ‘“‘ What did you hear?” 

Many will probably answer, “A piano,” having had experience with a 
piano either at home or in school. 

‘““When anyone sings or plays an instrument and the piano is played at 
the same time to make the effect more pleasing, we call the piano part 


< 


Ss 


VIOLA 


ye 


OVARIK PLAYING 
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an accompaniment. We have called the instrument that plays this melody 
a viola, and the piano part played with it is called a piano accompaniment.” 


Following the Score 


The teacher may ask the class to turn to ‘‘ Two-Part Music,” p. 37, and 
while the record is playing ask each pupil to point with his forefinger to 
each note as the viola plays it. 


Elementary Form 


The teacher may ask how many different tunes there are in this song 
and may play the record again. If confusion results when this question is 
asked, repeat the record until the pupils perceive that there are really two 
tunes in this song, the first ending with the word “‘eyes”’ and the last end- 
ing with the word “skies.” Explain that the second tune is somewhat 
different from the first, but that the contrast makes the whole song 
attractive. Each tune is called by musicians a period. This song, having 
two periods, is called a two-period song. If A stands for the first period, 
and B for the second period, then AB would stand for the entire tune, 
or melody, of this song, “Morn in the Soul.” 


Cultural Effects 


In all music-appreciation lessons it is desirable that the teacher should 
watch carefully for indications of the cultural effect. If during the playing 
of the record the class, or the greater part of the class, show by their faces 
that they enjoy it, this indicates that they take pleasure in the charm of 
the music, in its beauty of tone and tonal weaving, in the rhythm, in the 
medium of expression (namely, the attractive tone quality of the viola), 
or in the piano accompaniment, which to the class simply makes the song 
sound better. It is to be hoped that eventually all the pupils in the class 
will respond to all these cultural influences. 


LESSON PLAN - G 18C, b 
G 18C, b, Initial Song, “Windy Nights,” English Horn with Piano 
The class reviews the singing of the initial song “‘ Windy Nights.” 


The teacher plays Record G 18C, b, ‘Windy Nights,” and educes from 
the class 


Recognition of the Song by Name 
Discriminative Listening 
Song played, not sung. 
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English-Horn Tone 
An English hern played the song. 
Tune, or Melody 
Played by the English horn. 
Piano Accompaniment 
Recognition and name. 
Following the Score 
Correlation of eye and ear. 
Elementary Melodic Design 
Relationship of tune portions. 
Elementary Form 
One period with coda. 
Cultural Effects 


Plaintive melody, tender tone quality of English horn, graceful accompani- 
ment and rhythm. 


TEACHING DETAILS 


The teaching details are similar to those given for the preceding selec- 
tion, except for “English-Horn Tone,” “Elementary Melodic Design,” 
and ““Elementary Form.” For developing these features the following 
suggestions are offered. 


English-Horn Tone 

201. The teacher may ask what instrument played the tune, or melody. 
If the pupils hesitate they may be told that it was an English horn. Then 
the teacher may repeat the record in order that the class may have a more 
definite impression of the tone quality. It is dreamy and melancholy, 
while the tones in the middle and low registers are full, rich, and sonorous. 
The teacher may show the picture of the English horn (p. 278) and also of 
the player (p. 279). 
Elementary Melodic Design 


The first motive, or tune portion (‘Whenever the moon and stars are 
set”), is a plaintive melodic idea that comes to a climax on the word 
“stars.” 

The second motive, or tune portion (‘‘ Whenever the wind is high’’), be- 
gins like the first motive, and the reiteration of the measure seems to echo 
the actual sound of the wind. 

The third motive, or tune portion (‘All night long in the dark and 
wet’), is a repetition of the first motive. 

The fourth motive, or tune portion (‘“‘A man goes riding by”’), is a 
simple concluding statement. 


ENGLISH Horn 


P. STRANO PLAYING THE ENGLISH HorRN 
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The fifth motive, or tune portion (‘Late at night when the fires are 
out”), is an unexpected motive, as though after coming to a conclusion 
the composer thought of something else he wanted to say about the wind. 

The sixth motive, or tune fragment (‘‘Why does he gallop and gallop 
and gallop about ?’’), is a motive more active than any of the others, lead- 
ing naturally to the final point of rest, the last note in the song. 


Elementary Form 


202. The teacher may ask how many different tunes are found in this 
song and may then play the record again. Lead the class to discover that 
the first portion ends on the word “by.” Show them that what is appar- 
ently a new period begins with the word “late,” but that as only two 
motives remain this cannot be called another period, since a period is 
usually made up of three or more motives, generally four. This may there- 
fore be called a coda, which means that a few closing measures are added 
beyond the formal end of a song or composition. 


TWO-PART MUSIC 


203. The pupils are now ready to hear and enjoy pieces which contain 
the elementary harmonies of simple two-part music. They have learned 
to sing in two parts, and it is well that they should now become familiar 
with the combined tones of instruments which correspond to their own 
voices. 

For this purpose the two-part song ‘‘Sea Dreams” is recorded by the 
oboe and English horn. These instruments belong to the wood-wind sec- 
tion of the orchestra, where they correspond to the voices of the pupils 
singing soprano I and II in this very song. 


LESSON PLAN -G 18C,c 
G 18C, c, Two-Part Song, ‘Sea Dreams,” Oboe and English Horn with Piano 


The class reviews the singing of the two-part song ‘Sea Dreams.” 
The teacher plays Record G 18C, c, “Sea Dreams,” and educes from 
the class 


Recognition of the Song by Name 
Discriminative Listening 
Song played, not sung. 
Oboe and English-Horn Tones 
An oboe and an English horn played this song. 
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Tunes, or Melodies, sounding together 
An oboe and English horn each play a different tune at the same time. 
Elementary Harmony 
These two different tunes played together produce simple harmony. 
Piano Accompaniment 
Recognition and name. 
Following the Score 
Correlation of eye and ear. 
Elementary Melodic Design 
Relationship of tune portions. 
Elementary Form 
One-period song. 
Cultural Effects 
Delightful melody, contrast effected by tone quality of different instru- 
ments, charming accompaniment, swaying rhythm. 


TEACHING DETAILS 


The teaching details are similar to those given for the preceding 
selection, except for “Oboe and English-Horn Tones,” ‘‘ Elementary 
Harmony,” and “Elementary Melodic Design.” For the development 
of these features the following suggestions may prove helpful. 


Oboe and English-Horn Tones 


204. The teacher may ask what instruments were playing the song. 
Because of experience the pupils may answer “ English horn” or “oboe.” 
The teacher may explain as follows: 

‘““The instruments are an oboe and an English horn, and they corre- 
spond to your singing voices, which are called soprano I and soprano II. 
When you were singing this song, those who sang the lower part felt that 
their part was just as important as the upper part, and it was. So when 
two instruments play two-part music, each part is just as important as 
the other. It is therefore essential that we hear each part and at the 
same time perceive the effect of the harmony as a whole.” 


Elementary Harmony 


205. It will be helpful to play the record often enough for the pupils 
to distinguish clearly each part and meanwhile get the cultural effect of 
the two parts as a whole. Ask the class to follow the two tunes sounding 
together and to notice that they sound well. This means that they 
harmonize. When voices or instruments harmonize as these do here, it 
means that they are singing or playing harmony. 
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The teacher may play the record again, and may ask the class to hum 
softly along with the lower voice and meanwhile to listen closely to the 


upper voice. 
Repeat the playing of the record, and ask the class to hum softly with 


the upper voice and meanwhile to listen closely to the lower voice. This 
practice is a help not only to correct listening but also to correct reading 
and singing of two-part music. The mind must follow each part clearly 
and yet hear also the effect of both parts as a whole. 


Elementary Melodic Design 


The active melody is in the second soprano, and the first 
soprano suggests peace. 

The second-soprano part is still the more active and is almost 
an exact sequence of measures 1 and 2. The upper part is 
an exact sequence of the first motive for first soprano on 
a lower pitch, and thus produces an effect of tranquillity. 

Both parts have a definite melody, and the interest is 

Measures 5 and | heightened because the voices lead in opposite directions 

and come thus to the climax of the song. 

Mensites) ance ie delightful conclusion, each part having an effective melody 

which restores the mood of the opening measures. 


Measures 1 and 2 


Measures 3 and 4 
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G 18C, d, Two-Part Song, “‘The Magic Fountain,” Violin and Viola with Piano 


The class reviews the singing of the two-part song “The Magic 
Fountain.” 

The teacher plays Record G 18C, d, “The Magic Fountain,” and educes 
from the class 


Recognition of the Song by Name 
Discriminative Listening 
Song played, not sung. 
Violin and Viola Tones 
A violin and a viola played this song. 
Tunes, or Melodies, sounding together 
A violin and a viola each playing a different tune at the same time. 
Elementary Harmony 
These two different tunes played together produce simple harmony. 
Piano Accompaniment 
Recognition and name. 
Following the Score 
Correlation of eye and ear. 
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Elementary Form 
Two-period song, A B. 
Cultural Effects 


A graceful, flowing melody, charm of tone quality of strings, alluring accom- 
paniment and rhythm. 


The teaching details are similar to those given for the preceding 
selections. 

206. Three familiar songs which are varied in mood, character, and 
melodic content are reproduced on a phonograph record. When thus 
presented these songs introduce the pupils to a new medium of musical 
expression and serve as a bridge (see page 218) over which the pupils 
may pass easily from singing to instrumental music unfamiliar to them 
but analogous in character. 


THREE Two-Part Soncs From “Two-Part Music” witH PIANO 
ACCOMPANIMENT 

English horn and viola (first experience of these instruments in a duet) 
Memories (p. 66) 

Violin and viola (review of tone quality of these instruments in a duet) 
In Springtime (p. 71) 

Clarinet and viola (first experience of these instruments in a duet) 
Truth (p. 60) 
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G 18D, a, Two-Part Song, ‘‘ Memories,” English Horn and Viola with Piano 


The class reviews the singing of the two-part song ‘“‘ Memories.” 
The teacher plays Record G 18D, a, ‘‘Memories,” and educes from the 
class 


Recognition of the Song by Name 
Discriminative Listening 
Song played, not sung. 
English-Horn and Viola Tones 
An English horn and a viola played the song. 
Tunes, or Melodies, sounding together 
An English horn and a viola were each playing a different tune at the same 
time. 
Elementary Harmony 
These two different tunes played together produce simple harmony. 
Piano Accompaniment 
Recognition and name. 
Foliowing the Score 
Correlation of eye and ear. 
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Elementary Melodic Design 

Relationship of tune portions. 
Elementary Form 

One-period song, represented by A. 


Cultural Effects 
Melodic pathos, plaintive tone quality of the instruments, suitable accom- 
paniment, even rhythm. 


TEACHING DETAILS 


The teaching details are similar to those given for the preceding selec- 
tions, except for “Elementary Melodic Design.” For the development of 
this feature the following suggestions may prove helpful. 


Elementary Melodic Design 
A simple musical idea expressing 
sadness and sung by one voice. 
Beginning with the last note of the first motive this tune por- 
Measures =] tion moves slowly back in scale progression to the first note 
of the opening motive. 


First tune portion, ending with measure 4 


A brighter melodic idea, moving higher and then 
Measures 8 (4th ban gradually descending a full octave, step by step, 
to a point of rest. 

IMercureset oa tabeatyar6 see voices, each with an interesting tune, in a 

partial conclusion. 
A repetition of the preceding motive except at 
Measures 16 (4th beat)—20 the end, where the tune comes to a close with 
sad finality. ; 
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G 18D, b, Two-Part Song, ‘In Springtime,” Violin and Viola with Piano 


The class reviews the singing of the two-part song ‘‘In Springtime.” 


The teacher plays Record G 18D, b, ‘In Springtime,” and educes from 
the class 


Recognition of the Song by Name 
Discriminative Listening 
Song played, not sung. 
Violin and Viola Tunes 
A violin and a viola played the song. 
Tunes, or Melodies, sounding together 
A violin and a viola were each playing a different tune at the same time. 
Elementary Harmony 
These two different tunes played together produce simple harmony. 
Piano Accompaniment 
Recognition and name. 
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Following the Score 
Correlation of eye and ear. 


Elementary Melodic Design 
Relationship of tune portions. 
Elementary Form 
Three-period song, represented by A B A. Let the teacher inform the class 
that a composition having three periods the last of which is a repetition of the 
first, as in this song, is said to be in song-form. A similar arrangement of 
periods in an instrumental composition is called instrumental song-form. 
Cultural Effects 


Fascinating combination of melodies, lovely instrumental tone quality, 
graceful piano accompaniment and rhythm. 


TEACHING DETAILS 


The teaching details are similar to those given for the preceding selec- 
tions, except for ‘‘Elementary Melodic Design.” For the development of 
this feature the following suggestions are offered. 


Elementary Melodic Design 


A happy tune in the second part, with sustained notes in the 
upper voice. 
Measures 5-8: A bright response, with both voices equally active. 
Measures 9-12: A repetition of 1-4 suggesting emphasis. 
Measures 13-16: The climax of the period, ending like an exclamation of joy. 
Measures 17-20: A new period opening in a new key with pleasant contrast. 
An extension of the preceding idea, com- 
ing to a brief pause on the key note. 
(A restatement of 17-20, as though the 
composer wished to make the period 
doubly impressive. The harmony is 
strengthened by a slight variation. 
A deliberate conclusion, which is effec- 
Measures 28 (beginning on 3d bat) tive because of sustained notes and 
simplicity in progression. 
A repetition of the first sixteen measures that is satisfying 
and gives unity to the song. 


Measures 1-4 


Measures 20 (beginning on 3d beat)—24 


Measures 24 (beginning on 2d beat)-28 


Measures 33-48 | 
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G 18D, c, Two-Part Song, “Truth,” Clarinet and Viola with Piano 
The class reviews the singing of the two-part song “Truth.” 
The teacher plays Record G 18D, c, “‘ Truth,” and educes from the class 


Recognition of the Song by Name 
Discriminative Listening 
Song played, not sung. 
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Clarinet and Viola Tones 
A clarinet and a viola played the song. 


Tunes, or Melodies, sounding together 
A clarinet and a viola were each playing a different tune at the same time. 


Elementary Harmony 
These two different tunes played together produce simple harmony. 


Piano Accompaniment 
Recognition and name. 


Following the Score 
Correlation of eye and ear. 


Elementary Melodic Design 
Relationship of tune portions. 


Elementary Form 
One-period song. 


Cultural Effects 
An enduring melody, reflective tone quality of clarinet and viola, virile 
accompaniment, steady rhythm. 


The teaching details are similar to those given for the preceding 
selections. 


Recapitulation 


207. The pupils begin with song-singing as a basis for discriminative 
listening and cultural listening. Of the songs which they already know 
through singing, one is presented by a viola and one by an English horn, 
both with piano accompaniment. These are the new instruments for 
this grade, and the fact that familiar music is presented through differ- 
ent mediums of musical expression will hold the attention of the class 
closely. Then five songs familiar to the pupils through singing are pre- 
sented by various instrumental combinations: one by an oboe and 
English horn, two by violin and viola, one by an English horn and viola, 
and one by a clarinet and viola, each with piano accompaniment. These, 
again, will hold the attention of the class, because familiar songs are 
presented in two-part harmony by different combinations of instruments 
and are enriched by piano accompaniment. 

By this time the pupils have learned to recognize the tone quality of 
the violin, the trumpet, the flute, the clarinet, the cello, the oboe, the 
viola, the English horn, and different combinations of these instruments. 
In addition they have that cultural impression of a delightful background 
given to the songs by the piano accompaniment. Thus has been built 
the bridge (see page 218) over which in their discriminative and cultural 
listening they may pass from vocal music to instrumental music. The 
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next step, therefore, is to present instrumental music which is unfamiliar 
to the class through the medium of these instruments which are now 
familiar. 

Note To THE TEACHER. The presentation of the ‘ Well-Known Instrumental Classics,” 


which comes next in order, will be found on page 300. Therefore those using ‘‘ Two-Part 
Music” will omit pages 287-299 inclusive. 


LESSON PLANS AND TEACHING DETAILS FOR “INTER- 
MEDIATE MUSIC,” PART I 


208. The general plan of procedure in this grade is like that of the pre- 
ceding grade. The pupils begin by singing many beautiful songs, always 
with attention to beauty of tone, purity of intonation, accuracy of 
rhythm, clearness of diction, and truth and charm of expression. Thus is 
fostered the habit of listening discriminatively and with the sympathetic 
quality of feeling that develops culture. After the pupils have learned to 
sing well, they are prepared to devote a part of their time to music which 
they are not first required to sing. 

209. Four songs with which the class is already familiar, and which are 
varied in mood, character, and melodic content, are reproduced on a 
phonograph record. When thus presented these songs introduce to the 
pupils a new medium of musical expression and thereby serve as a bridge 
(see page 218) over which the pupils may pass easily from singing to in- 
strumental music unfamiliar to them but analogous in character. 


Four InitrAL Soncs FroM “INTERMEDIATE Music,” Part I, WITH 
PIANO ACCOMPANIMENT 

Viola (first experience of this tone quality) 
Voices of Autumn (p. 7) 

English horn (first experience of this tone quality) 
Good-by to Summer (p. 16) 

English horn and oboe (first experience of hearing this combination) 
The Woodpecker (p. 18) 

Violin and viola (first experience of hearing this combination) 
Lady April (p. 20) 


A Viola with Piano Accompaniment 


Let the teacher note that the phonograph plays a song with which the 
pupils are already familiar, but that the medium of musical expression is 
the viola. The piano accompaniment will give the pupils an impression 
that is pleasant and will suggest to them an enriched background of the 
melody with which they are already familiar. If the teacher desires the 
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class to review the instruments presented in the preceding grades, such as 
the violin, trumpet, flute, clarinet, oboe, and cello, she may do so by play- 
ing Records G 11A and G 11B, using Lesson Plans on pages 217-233. 

For the presentation of this work in the schoolroom the following sug- 
gestions are offered : 


LESSON PLAN - G 18A,a 


G 184A, a, Initial Song, ‘‘ Voices of Autumn,” Vola with Piano 


The class reviews the singing of this initial song, ‘‘ Voices of Autumn.” 
The teacher plays Record G 18A, a, “Voices of Autumn,” and educes 
from the class 
Recognition of the Song by Name 
Discriminative Listening 
Played, not sung. 


Viola Tone 
A viola played the song. 


Tune, or Melody 
Played by the viola. 


Piano Accompaniment 
Recognition and name. 
Following the Score 
Correlation of eye and ear. 
Elementary Form 
Two-period (see section 167) song, represented by A B. 
Cultural Effects 


A jolly tune; full, resonant quality of viola tone; sprightly piano accom- 
paniment and rhythm. 


TEACHING DETAILS 


210. That the class may obtain a clear conception of the features out- 
lined in the lesson plan, the development of each in turn is suggested here. 
The steps recorded are taken directly from schoolroom experience. The 
teacher may pass quickly over the first steps, such as ‘Recognition of 
the Song,” “‘ Discriminative Listening,” and so on, if she feels that the work 
of the preceding grades has developed in the minds of the pupils the habit 
of a facile yet comprehensive application of these first few steps to any 
piece of music which they may hear. This will leave more time for the 
new features of this year’s work. However, complete teaching details are 
given here to facilitate the review work or to help those teachers who are 
beginning music appreciation in this grade. 
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Recognition of Song 

“Class, have you heard this song before?” 

ce Wes’ 

““What song is it?” 

“* Voices of Autumn.’”’ 
Discriminative Listening 

“Did it sound like a voice or voices?” 

ce No.”’ 

““What did it sound like?” 

There may be confusion. Some may say, “A violin’; others, “A 
cello.” If the answers are not satisfactory the teacher may tell the class it 
was a viola. 


Viola Tone 


The teacher may play the record once more, in order that the tone 
quality may make a more vivid impression. It is deep, rich, and somber. 


Picture of Viola 
The teacher may now show the picture of a viola (p. 274), and also the 
picture of a man playing the viola (p. 275). 


Tune, or Melody 

‘““What is the name of the song?” 

“***Voices of Autumn.’ ”’ 

‘““How did you know it was ‘Voices of Autumn’ ?”’ 

Various answers may be given, and some pupils may remember from a 
previous grade that it was the “‘melody.” If not, the teacher may con- 
tinue, ‘“‘ Were there any words ?”’ 

No” 

“Vet you knew it was ‘Voices of Autumn.’ What you heard the viola 
play was the tune, or melody.” 


Piano Accompaniment 

“Did you hear any other music besides the viola ?”’ 

If the answers are not satisfactory the teacher may play the record once 
more and then ask, ‘“‘ What did you hear?” 

Many will probably answer “A piano,” having had experience with one 
either at home or in school. 

‘“When anyone sings or plays an instrument, and the piano is played at 
the same time to make the effect more pleasing, we call the piano part an 
accompaniment. We have called the instrument that plays this melody a 
viola, and the piano part played with it is called a prano accompaniment.” 
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Following the Score 

The teacher may ask the class to turn to “Intermediate Music,” p. 7, 
“Voices of Autumn,” and, while the record plays again, may request each 
pupil to point with the forefinger to each note as the viola plays it. 


Elementary Form 


The teacher may ask how many different tunes there are in this song 
and may play the record again. Some confusion may follow this question. 
If so, repeat playing the record until the pupils understand that there are 
really two tunes in the song, the first of which ends with the word 
“please,” the second with the word “breeze.” Explain that while these 
two tunes seem to be somewhat different, yet they go together very nicely 
in making up one song and that each tune is called by musicians a period. 
This song, because it has two periods, is called a two-period song. If we let 
A stand for the first period and B for the second period, then A B would 
stand for the entire tune, or melody, of this song, ‘‘ Voices of Autumn.” 


Cultural Effects 


211. In all music-appreciation lessons it is essential that the teacher 
should watch carefully for indications of the cultural effect. If during the 
playing of the record the class, or the greater part of the class, show by 
their faces that they enjoy it, this indicates that they take pleasure in the 
charm of the music, in its beauty of tone and tonal weaving, in the 
rhythm, in the medium of expression (namely, the attractive tone quality 
of the viola), or in the piano accompaniment, which to the class simply 
makes the song sound better. It is to be hoped that eventually all the 
pupils in the class will respond to all these cultural influences. 


LESSON PLAN : G 18A, b 
G 18A, b, Initial Song, ‘‘Good-by to Summer,” English Horn with Piano 


The class reviews the singing of the song ‘‘Good-by to Summer.” 


The teacher plays Record G 18A, b, ‘“‘Good-by to Summer,” and educes 
from the class 


Recognition of the Song by Name 
Discriminative Listening 
Song played, not sung. 
English-Horn Tone 
An English horn played the song. 
Tune, or Melody 
Played by the English horn. 
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Piano Accompaniment 

Recognition and name. 
Following the Score 

Correlation of eye and ear. 
Elementary Melodic Design 

Relationship of tune portions. 
Elementary Form 

One-period song, represented by A. 
Cultural Effects 


Plaintive melody, pathos of English-horn tone, appropriate accompaniment, 
quiet rhythm. 


TEACHING DETAILS 


The teaching details are similar to those given for the preceding selec- 
tion, except for “English-Horn Tone,” “Elementary Melodic Design,” 
and “Elementary Form.” For the development of these features the 
following suggestions may prove helpful. 


English-Horn Tone 


212. The teacher may ask what instrument played the tune, or melody. 
If the pupils hesitate they may be told that it was an English horn. Then 
the teacher may play the record again, in order that the class may have a 
more definite impression of the tone quality. It is dreamy and melan- 
choly, while the tones in the lower register are full, rich, and sonorous. 
The teacher may show the picture of the English horn (p. 278), and also 


of the player (p. 279). 


Elementary Melodic Design 


First motive, or tune portion (‘‘Good-by, An opening motive filled with the sadness 


good-by, lovely summer ! ’’) of parting. 
Second motive, or tune portion (‘SO An answer which sinks gently to a point 
queen of beauty, farewell ! ’”’) of rest. 


Third motive, or tune portion (“ Your 
flow’ry meadows and woodlands’’) 
Fourth motive, or tune portion va 


\a repetition of the first motive. 


A motive which might conclude the song ; 


‘ ° ’ ’ 
flushing and paling ‘neath autumn’s instead it pushes yearningly upward. 


rude spell ’’) 

Fifth motive, or tune portion (‘‘Good- 
[hie are a) 

Sixth motive, or tune portion (“Queen of The melody drops to a concluding motive 
the year, radiant and dear! ”’) of resignation and finality. 


A dramatic climax of farewell. 
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Elementary Form 


The teacher may ask how many different tunes there are in this song 
and may play the record once more. Lead the class to discover that this 
is a one-period song; that it has six motives, the last two of which area 
prolongation which simply intensifies the dramatic climax of the melody. 


TWO-PART MUSIC 


213. The pupils are now ready to listen to and enjoy pieces containing 
the elementary harmonies of simple two-part music. They have learned 
to sing in two parts, and they should also become familiar with the com- 
bined tones of instruments which correspond to their voices. 

For this purpose, therefore, the two-part song “‘The Woodpecker”? is 
recorded by the oboe and English horn. These instruments belong to the 
wood-wind section of the orchestra, where they correspond to the voices 
of the pupils singing soprano I and II in this very song. 
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G 18A, c, Two-Part Song, “‘The Woodpecker,” Oboe and English Horn with Piano 


The class reviews the singing of the two-part song ‘‘ The Woodpecker.” 
The teacher plays record G 18A, c, and educes from the class 


Recognition of the Song by Name 
Discriminative Listening 
Song played, not sung. 
Oboe and English-Horn Tones 
An oboe and an English horn played this song. 
Tunes, or Melodies, sounding together 
An oboe and an English horn each played a different tune at the same time. 
Elementary Harmony 
These two different tunes played together produce simple harmony. 
Following the Score 
Correlation of eye and ear. 
Elementary Melodic Design 
Relationship of tune portions. 
Elementary Form ; 
Two-period song, represented by A B. 
Cultural Effects 


Distinctive melody, contrast effected by tone quality of different instru- 
ments, descriptive accompaniment, well-marked rhythm. 
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TEACHING DETAILS 


The teaching details are similar to those given for the preceding selec- 
tions, except for “Oboe and English-Horn Tones,” “Elementary Har- 
mony,” “Elementary Melodic Design,” and ‘Elementary Form.” For 


the development of these features the following suggestions may prove 
helpful. 


Oboe and English-Horn Tones 


214. The teacher may ask what instruments were playing the song. 

Because of experience the pupils may answer ‘‘ English horn” or ‘‘Oboe.” 
The teacher may explain as follows: 
» “The instruments are an oboe and an English horn, and they correspond 
to your singing voices, which are called soprano I and soprano II. When 
you were singing this song, those who sang the lower part felt that their 
part was just as important as the upper part, and it was. So when two in- 
struments play two-part music, each part is just as important as the other. 
It is therefore essential that we hear each part and at the same time per- 
ceive the effect of the harmony as a whole.” 


Elementary Harmony 


215. It will be helpful to play the record often enough for the pupils 
to distinguish clearly each part and meanwhile get the cultural effect of 
the two parts as a whole. Ask the class to follow the two tunes sounding 
together and to notice that they sound well, which means that they har- 
monize. When voices or instruments harmonize as these do here, it means 
that they are singing or playing harmony. 

The teacher may play the record again and ask the class to hum softly 
along with the lower voice and meanwhile listen closely to the upper voice. . 

Repeat the playing of the record, and ask the class to hum softly along 
with the upper voice and meanwhile to listen closely to the lower voice. 
This practice is a help not only to correct listening but also to correct 
reading and singing of two-part music. The mind must follow each part 
clearly and yet hear also the effect of both parts as a whole. 


Elementary Melodic Design 


A simple motive of five ascending scale tones which gives the 
Measures 1 and | effect of an exclamation and which is played by both instru- 
ments in unison. 
A repetition forming an answer to the first idea, which is here 
varied by harmonic treatment. 
A motive both humorous and animated, which adequately sus- 
tains the melodic and harmonic interest. 


Measures 3 and 4 


Measures 5 and 6 
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A partial conclusion, which has also an element of expecta- 
Measures 7 and 8{ fae 
Repetition of the ascending scale motive, used here with fresh 
emphasis as the beginning of a second tune. 
The upper part is an exact sequence of the first motive. The 
Measures 11 and a lower part has an equally important melody which har- 


monizes with the upper part. 
Here both parts reach a question- 


ing climax. 
{"* song comes to an effective conclusion, in 


Measures 9 and 10 


Measures 13 and 14 (beginning on third beat) 


Measures 14 (beginning on fourth 


beatre which melody and harmony express good- 


humored finality. 


Elementary Form 


The teacher may ask how many different tunes are found in this song 
and may play the record once more. If confusion results when this ques- 
tion is asked, repeat the record until the pupils perceive that there are 
really two tunes in this song, the first ending with the word “clapping,” 
and the second with the word ‘‘me.” Lead the pupils to observe that 
although the opening motive of the first tune is exactly like that of the 
second, the rest of it is quite different. This contrast gives to the whole 
song interest and variety. Each tune is called by musicians a period. 
This song, because it has two periods, is called a two-period song. If Astands 
for the first period, and B for the second period, then A B would stand 
for the entire tune, or melody, of this song, ‘‘The Woodpecker.” 
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G 18A, d, Two-Part Song, ‘Lady April,” Violin and Viola with Piano 


The class reviews the singing of the two-part song ‘‘ Lady April.” 
The teacher plays Record G 18A, d, and educes from the class 


Recognition of the Song by Name 
Discriminative Listening 
Song played, not sung. 
Violin and Viola Tones 
A violin and a viola played the song. 
Tunes, or Melodies, sounding together 
A violin and a viola each played a different tune at the same time. 
Elementary Harmony 
These two different tunes played together produce simple harmony. 
Piano Accompaniment 
Recognition and name. 
Following the Score 
Correlation of eye and ear. 
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Elementary Form 
Two-period song, represented by A B. 


Cultural Effects 
A blithe and graceful melody, charm of tone quality, alluring accompani- 
ment and rhythm. 


The teaching details are similar to those given for the preceding 
selections. 

216. Four familiar songs which are varied in mood, character, and 
melodic content are reproduced on a phonograph record. When thus pre- 
sented, these songs introduce the pupils to a new medium of musical 
expression and serve as a bridge (see page 218) over which the pupils may 
pass easily from singing to instrumental music unfamiliar to them but 
analogous in character. 


Four Two-Part Soncs FROM “INTERMEDIATE Music,” Part I, wirn PIANO 
ACCOMPANIMENT 


Trumpet I and trumpet II (review of tone quality of trumpet duet) 
AjTrip to Egypt (p. 30) 

Clarinet and viola (first experience of these instruments in a duet) 
The Best Way (p. 24) 

Viola and cello (first experience of these instruments in a duet) 
A Morn in Spring (p. 50) 

Oboe and English horn (first experience of these instruments in a duet) | 
To my Mother (p. 69) 
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G 18B, a, Two-Part Song, ‘‘A Trip to Egypt,” Trumpets I and IT with Piano 


The class reviews the singing of the two-part song ‘‘A Trip to Egypt.” 
The teacher plays Record G 18B, a, and educes from the class 


Recognition of the Song by Name 
Discriminative Listening 
Song played, not sung. 
Trumpet Tone 
Two trumpets played the song. 
Tunes, or Melodies, sounding together 
Two trumpets each played a different tune at the same time. 


Elemeniary Harmony 
These two different tunes played together produce simple harmony. 


Piano Accompaniment 
Recognition and name. 
Following the Score 
Correlation of eye and ear. 
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Elementary Melodic Design 
Relationship of tune portions. 
Elementary Form 
Two-period song, represented by A B. 
Cultural Effects 
Vivacious melody, vital tone quality of trumpets, appropriate accompani- 
ment, infectious rhythm. 


TEACHING DETAILS 


The teaching details are similar to those given for the preceding se- 
lections, except for ““Elementary Melodic Design” and “Elementary 
Form.” For the development of these features the following suggestions 
may prove helpful. 


Elementary Melodic Design 


sprightly opening motive announced by both parts in unison 
and establishing the mood of the song. 
An answering motive in which the introduction of simple two- 
part harmony adds contrast and interest. 
This tune portion begins like the first, but promptly takes 
a different trend. 
ere melody and harmony bring the song to a moment of 
rest. 
An entirely new musical idea announces the beginning of a 
second tune. 
The two parts moving in opposite directions add zest to the 
music. 
This tune portion begins in a reminiscent mood, but rises to 
a surprising climax. 
Mensa vig eat ¢ aa of concluding the song, as might be expected, this 
motive leads gently down from the climax to 


Measures 1 and {4 
Measures 3 and 4 
Measures 5 and 6 
Measures 7 and Be 
Measures 9 and 10 
Measures 11 and 12 


Measures 13 and 14 


An added tune portion which is like a commentary on all 
Measures 17 and | that has gone before and which provides the song with an 
effective ending. 
Elementary Form 
The teacher may ask how many different tunes are found in this song 
and may play the record again. If confusion results when this question is 
asked, repeat the record until the pupils perceive that there are really two 
tunes in this song, the first of which ends on the word “flying” and is 
made up of four distinct tune portions, or motives. Explain that these 
four tune portions constitute what musicians call a period. Have the 
pupils observe that the remainder of the song is made up of five distinct 
tune portions ; that the fourth motive gives the effect of a partial conclu- 
sion, and that the fifth motive is a definite conclusion. Because this song 
is in two periods, it may be represented by A B. 
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G x18B, b, Two-Part Song, ‘‘The Best Way,” Clarinet and Viola with Piano 


The class reviews the singing of the two-part song ‘‘ The Best Way.” 
The teacher plays Record G 18B, b, and educes from the class 


Recognition of the Song by Name 
Discriminative Listening 
Song played, not sung. 
Clarinet and Viola Tones 
A clarinet and a viola played the song. 
Tunes, or Melodies, sounding together 
A clarinet and a viola each played a different tune at the same time. 
Elementary Harmony 
These two different tunes played together produce simple harmony. 
Piano Accompaniment 
Recognition and name. 
Following the Score 
Correlation of eye and ear. 
Elementary Form 
Two-period song, represented by A B. 
Cultural Effects 
Distinctive melody, meditative quality of viola and clarinet tones, sym- 
pathetic accompaniment, rhythmic swing. 


The teaching details are similar to those given for the preceding 
selections. 
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G 18B, c, ‘A Morn in Spring,” Viola and Cello with Piano 


The class reviews the singing of the two-part song ‘A Morn in Spring.” 
The teacher plays Record G 18B, c, and educes from the class 


Recognition of the Song by Name 
Discriminative Listening 
Song played, not sung. 
Viola and Cello Tones 
A viola and a cello played the song. 
Tunes, or Melodies, sounding together 
A viola and a cello each played a different. tune at the same time. 
Elementary Harmony 
These two different tunes played together produce simple harmony. 
Piano Accompaniment 
Recognition and name. 
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Following the Score 
Correlation of eye and ear. 


Elementary Melodic Design 
Relationship of tune portions. 
Elementary Form 
Two-period song, represented by A B. 
Cultural Effects 
Winsome melody, appealing tone quality of strings, ornamental accompani- 
ment, lilting rhythm. 


TEACHING DETAILS 


The teaching details are similar to those given for the preceding selec- 
tion, except for ‘‘Elementary Melodic Design.” For the development of 
this feature the following suggestions may prove helpful : 


Elementary Melodic Design 


In a motive of remarkable melodic grace the cello voices the joy 
of spring. 
A spirited reply, in which the viola continues the melodic pat- 
tern, the cello sustaining an independent part in harmony. 
A sequence of the opening motive one tone higher, played by the 


Measures maf 
Measures s-8{ 


Measures 9-12 { 


viola. 
A motive which gives balance and a fitting emphasis to the first 
Measures 13-16 
tune. 
The beginning of a second tune, with a new melodic pattern in 
Measures 17-20 
each part. 


The answer, one tone higher, starts off as if it were to be a se- 
quence, but it broadens out into a dramatic effect. 
Measuresta4 (ehird beat)~28 { Te tune rises to an exhilarating climax. Then, 
with an impetuous rise and fall, 
Micasures!28 (hind icatese He song comes to a pleasant and gratifying con- 
clusion. 


Measures 21-24 { 
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G 18B, d, Two-Part Song, ‘“‘To my Mother,” Oboe and English Horn with Piano 


The class reviews the singing of the two-part song ‘To my Mother.” 
The teacher plays Record G 18B, d, and educes from the class 


Recognition of the Song by Name 
Discriminative Listening 
Song played, not sung. 
Oboe and English-Horn Tones 
An oboe and an English horn played the song. 
Tunes, or Melodies, sounding together 
An oboe and an English horn each played a different tune at the same time. 
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Elementary Harmony 
These two different tunes played together produce simple harmony. 
Piano Accompaniment 
Recognition and name. 
Following the Score 
Correlation of eye and ear. 
Elementary Melodic Design 
Relationship of tune portions. 
Elementary Form 
One-period song, represented by A, with an introduction and postlude by 
the piano. 
Cultural Effects 
Melodic pathos, plaintive tone quality of instruments, sympathetic accom- 
paniment, gently swaying rhythm. 


TEACHING DETAILS 


The teaching details are similar to those given for the preceding selec- 
tion, except for “Elementary Melodic Design” and ‘‘ Elementary Form.” 
For the development of these features the following suggestions may prove 
helpful. 


Elementary Melodic Design 


First motive, or tune portion (“Your A yearning expression of affection played 
loving heart I learn to know”’) by the English horn. 


- : A continuation, in the form of an answer 
Second motive, or tune portion (‘‘And 4 


Bone ear enya?) played by the English horn, of the ex- 


pressive sentiment. 
Third motive, or tune portion (‘‘To This tune portion, played by the oboe, 


you a happy home I owe’’) suggests gratitude and exultation. 
Fourth motive, or tune portion (‘My Beautiful two-part harmony intensifies 
grateful love, in turn, I show”) the melodic beauty and leads into 
Fifth motive, or tune portion (“To The concluding motive, which epitomizes 
you, O mother dear ”’) the pervading spirit of the song. 


Elementary Form 


Let the teacher repeat this record until the pupils perceive that the five 
tune portions in this song make one complete unit, or period. The teacher 
may explain that the measures played by the piano before the beginning 
of the song are called by musicians the prelude, and the measures played 
by the piano at the end the postlude. In music the word “prelude” means 
a section or a group of measures introducing the main, or chief, melody. 
*“Postlude” means a section or a group of measures that comes after the 
end of the principal melody and concludes the composition. 
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Recapitulation 

217. The pupils begin with song-singing as a basis for discriminative 
listening and cultural listening. From the songs familiar through singing, 
one is presented by a viola and one by an English horn, with piano accom- 
paniment. These are the new instruments for this grade, and the fact that 
familiar music is presented through a different medium of musical expres- 
sion will hold the attention of the class closely. Then six songs familiar to 
the pupils through singing are presented by various instrumental com- 
binations: English horn and oboe, violin and viola, trumpets I and II, 
clarinet and viola, viola and cello, and oboe and English horn, each with 
piano accompaniment. These, again, will hold the attention of the class 
because familiar songs are presented in two-part harmony by different 
combinations of instruments and are enriched by piano accompaniment. 

By this time the pupils have learned to recognize the tone quality of the 
violin, the trumpet, the flute, the clarinet, the cello, the oboe, the viola, 
and the English horn, and different combinations of these instruments. 
In addition they have that cultural impression of a delightful background 
given to the songs by piano accompaniments. Thus has been built the 
bridge (see page 218) over which in their discriminative and cultural listen- 
ing they may pass from vocal music to instrumental music. The next step, 
therefore, is to present instrumental music which is unfamiliar to the class 
through the medium of these instruments which are now familiar. 


Sixteen Instrumental Classics; Illustrations of Three Different Kinds of 
Accompaniment ; One Vocal Classic 
Five pieces with well-marked rhythms. 
Five pieces giving the musical impression of suggested scenes — program music. 
Three pieces given as melodic examples. 
Examples of different kinds of accompaniment. 
One vocal excerpt from oratorio. 


As the songs with which the pupils are familiar are the direct melodic 
and harmonic expressions of noted or eminent composers, so the purely 
instrumental music which they now hear is of the same style and char- 


acter. These classic melodies and harmonies, all with accompaniments by 
an orchestra or a piano, are as follows: 


FIVE PIECES witH WELL-MARKED RHYTHMS 


Marche Militaire March rhythm Schubert 
La Czarine Mazurka Mazurka rhythm Ganne 

Dancing Doll Waltz rhythm Poldini 
Gavotte Mignon Gavotte rhythm Thomas 


March from “‘ Tannhiauser” » March rhythm W agner 
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The teacher will observe here that the phonograph plays music with 
which the pupils are unfamiliar. They are familiar, however, with the 
mediums of its expression: the violin tone, trumpet tone, flute tone, 
clarinet tone, cello tone, oboe tone, viola tone, and English-horn tone, 
and the accompaniments by piano or orchestra. Although complete 
lesson plans are given for every instrumental selection, it is suggested 
that occasionally the teacher may find it advantageous to play certain 
records without comment, and during the playing take particular note 
of the class. Do the pupils appear to understand and enjoy the music ? 
This will enable the teacher to estimate the power of discriminative 
listening acquired and the cultural effect upon the pupils. 
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G1igA, Instrumental Classic, “‘ Marche Militaire,” by Franz SCHUBERT (shoo’bért), Orchestra, 
with Trumpets, Flute, Violins, Oboe, and Clarinet in the Melody 


Let the teacher play Record G 19A, and educe from the class 


Nonrecognition of the Music 
Inform the class that this is ““ Marche Militaire,” by Franz Schubert, a great 
composer. 
Discriminative Listening 
Recognition of Instruments 
Trumpets (Introduction), flute, violins, oboe, and clarinet in the upper part. 
Discovery of Tune, or Melody 
Played by flute, violins, oboe, and clarinet. 
Rhythmic Accents 
Name and mark march rhythm. 
Orchestral Accompaniment 
Discover and name it. 
Elementary Form 
Represented by Introduction (6 measures), A (16 measures), Introduction 
and A repeated (22 measures), B (20 measures), A with Introduction motive 
(2x measures), C (18 measures), D (16 measures), Episode (8 measures), In- 
troduction (6 measures), A (16 measures), B (20 measures), A (22 measures) ; 
or briefly: Introduction A B A, C D Episode, Introduction A B A. 
Cultural Effects 
Melodic strength, contrasts in instrumental tone quality, virile accompani- 
ment, compelling rhythm. 


TEACHING DETAILS 


218. That the class may obtain a clear understanding of the features 
outlined in the Lesson Plan, the development of each is suggested here. 
The steps recorded are taken directly from schoolroom experience. 
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Nonrecognition of the Music 
Let the teacher inform the class that this is ‘Marche Militaire,” by 
Franz Schubert, a great German composer. 


Discriminative Listening 
Recognition of Trumpet, Flute, Violin, Oboe, and Clarinet Tones 

The teacher continues, ‘‘I shall play this record again, and you may tell 
me what instruments are playing the upper part.’’ (The trumpets are 
heard at the very beginning. After that the flute, the violins, the oboe, 
and the clarinet are heard successively in the upper part. In some places 
the violin and flute or the oboe and clarinet play together.) 


Discovery of Tunes, or Melodies 


The teacher may say, “I shall play this record once more, and I wish 
you to listen to the upper part, so that you can sing it.” 

After another playing let the teacher ask the class to sing part of the 
tune, or melody, using the syllable Ja. If this seems a little difficult, the 
teacher may sing for the class the first measures of the melody (see 
music below), to get them started. With one or two further trials the 
class will be able to sing a few measures of the tune, or melody, of this 
instrumental classic. 

219. As a help to the teacher the tune, or melody, is given here, and on 
it are indicated, the different instruments, as well as the letters designating 
the form. 

MARCHE MILITAIRE 


Introduction F. SCHUBERT 
Violin 
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Episode 
Clarinebeses 2 ole Ss eer ae ee eee ee 


D.C. al Fine 


For memorizing and identification it is important that the pupils know 
the title, name of composer or source, and first few measures of this 
melody. 

Recognition of Rhythmic Accents 

“Is there any other feature of this piece of music that resembles some- 
thing you have heard before?” 

If the class hesitates, let the teacher play the record again and give a 
slight indication of the rhythm. The class should have no difficulty in fol- 
lowing the vigorous rhythmic accent and in marking and naming the 
march rhythm. 


Recognition of Orchestral Accompaniment 

““Did you hear any other music except that played by the instruments 
in the upper part?” 

“Yes, the orchestral accompaniment.” 

Let the teacher repeat the playing of the record until the various facts 
mentioned above are grasped by the class. 


Elementary Form 


220. The teacher may repeat the playing of this record and educe from 
the class the different tune divisions in this piece. Let her ask the pupils 
during the playing to show hands when a tune seems to be concluding, or 
coming to an end. The class will thus discover that its form is as follows: 
Introduction A (Introduction and A, repeated) B A (with Introduction 
motive) ; C D Episode; Introduction A B A (with Introduction motive). 
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The class will observe that there are three well-defined groups of 
periods. The first group is in song-form. That is, there are three periods, 
the last of which is a repetition of the first. Song-form is explained on 
page 285. 

The second group, often called the trio, is made up of new and con- 
trasting melodic ideas. 

The third group is a restatement, without repetitions, of the first 
group. 

221. Tell the class that this plan and grouping of periods usually occurs 
in classic and military marches, and is called song-form with trio. When 
applied to marches it may be called march form. For the sake of stressing 
the similarity between the first and third period groups, the term in- 
troduction is used in both instances. Strictly speaking, however, this 
introduction when it is repeated becomes an interlude. It will be re- 
membered that an interlude is a fragment of a tune coming between 
two tunes, and serves as a connecting link between the two tunes. It 
may be the “introduction” repeated, but the place where it occurs de- 
termines the name. When the interlude is in direct contrast to the two 
tunes it is called an episode. Although well-defined rhythm is the char- 
acteristic quality of the march, still its form generally consists of these 
two distinct parts. The first group of periods is sometimes called the 
initial march. The second is always called the rio. 


Cultural Effects 


222. It should not be forgotten that the cultural effect, while it is of 
first importance, is yet but the emotional or transforming atmosphere in 
which the facts are perceived. The teacher should be on the watch to 
create and maintain the esthetic mood, or enjoyment of beauty, and she 
should look for signs of cultural results. The preceding questions should 
be asked in a way which suggests that the teacher shares the mood of 
the class and that she is trying to discover the cause of an interest and 
charm which they all feel, and is not merely noting a few dry facts. 

It is to be hoped that during the playing of the record the class, or the 
greater part of the class, will show by some expression that they enjoy it. 
This may indicate that some take pleasure in the charm of the music as a 
whole. Some perhaps enjoy the medium of expression (namely, the at- 
tractive tone quality of the instruments), and some the rhythm, while 
others appreciate the new experience of an orchestral performance. It is 
to be hoped that eventually all the pupils in the class will respond to all 
these cultural influences, 
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Program Notes 


The stirring, irresistible rhythmic spirit and the melodic spon- 
taneity which vitalize every measure of this famous military 
march have won for it world-wide and lasting popularity. 

Inspired by the flourish and flashing array of the Austrian 
Imperial Bodyguard (a regal regiment of grenadiers), Schubert 
wrote this march in compliment to the stalwart men in glittering 
regimentals who formed its ranks. In the spirited rhythm, tonal 
texture, and martial mood of the music, he has vividly conveyed 
the impression of imperial pomp in line of march. These charac- 
teristics distinguish it as an ideal model of the gala parade march. 

The lighter and more suavely animated movement of the 
Trio! contrasts gracefully with the spirit and vigor of the first 
movement. There is even a touch of plaintive sentiment when its 
theme is repeated in the minor mode, expressive, perhaps, of the 
shifting fortunes in the life of a soldier. But it is dashingly dis- 
missed by a resonant repetition of the first movement, which 
brings this impressionistic march to a brilliant close. 
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G 10B, Instrumental Classic, ‘‘La Czarine Mazurka,?” by Louts GANNE (gan), Orchestra, with 
Trumpet, Flute, Violins, Clarinet, and Cello in the Melody 


Let the teacher play Record G 19B, and educe from the class 


Nonrecognition of the Music 
Inform the class that this is ‘La Czarine Mazurka,” by Louis Ganne, a 
noted French composer. 
Discriminative Listening 
Recognition of Instruments 
Trumpet, flute, violins, clarinet, and cello in the melody. 
Discovery of Tune, or Melody 
Played by trumpet, flute, violins, clarinet, and cello. 
Rhythmic Accents 
Name and mark mazurka rhythm. 
Orchestral Accompaniment 
Discover and name it. 
Elementary Form 
Represented by Introduction A B A; C (repeated) D C; A B Coda. 
The attention of the pupils should be called to the fact that the periods in this 


piece are arranged in three well-defined groups. The second group, beginning 
with C, is called the tio... The last group, after repeating A and B, restates 


1Tn instrumental compositions such as the march, gavotte, minuet, and other dances this 
second and contrasting period group is called the ério, because many years ago it was the cus- 
tom to write this in three-part harmony for performance by an instrumental trio. 

2 A definition of mazurka is given on page 189. 
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coda. In dance music, tunes so 
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C, which is here used as a conclusion, or 


grouped constitute what is commonly called dance form. 


Cultural Effects 
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A repeated 16 measures 
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C repeated, then A, B, and Coda 


Program Notes 


“La Czarine”’ is a concert mazurka by Louis Ganne, a noted 
French composer. It begins with a pompous introduction in 
which there is a loud and bold trumpet call, which in turn is 
followed by the first strain of the old Russian hymn, played softly 
by the flute. Near the end of the introduction the drum ushers 
in the strongly marked mazurka rhythm. 

The first strain, with its skipping and jumping rhythm, is 
very characteristic of the mazurka. The second strain is beau- 
tifully and smoothly played by the cello. This melody is inter- 
rupted by a rhythmic tune, but is soon resumed, accompanied 
by the chirping of a flute far above it. The first part of the 
mazurka now returns, with the addition of a coda made up of a 
few brilliant measures. 

The mazurka originated in Poland, a country lying between 
Germany and Russia, 
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G 20A, Instrumental Classic, ‘‘ Dancing Doll,” by E. Potprn1 (pdl dé’né), Orchestra, with Flute 
and Violin playing the Melody 


Let the teacher play Record G 20A, and educe from the class 


Nonrecognition of the Music 


Inform the class that this is ‘Dancing Doll,” by E. Poldini, an eminent 
composer. 


Discriminative Listening 
Recognition of Instruments 
Flute and violin in the upper part. 
Discovery of Tune, or Melody 
Played by flute and violin. 
Rhythmic Accents 
Name and mark waltz rhythm. 
Orchestral Accompaniment 
Discover and name it. 
Elementary Melodic Design 
Recurrence of the melodic figure sol sol soi, la la la, sol. 
Elementary Form 


Represented by Introduction A B A B A Coda. This is instrumental song- 
form. 


Cultural Effects 


Suggestive melody, delicately contrasting color of instruments in both mel- 
ody and harmony, enchanting rhythm. 


TEACHING DETAILS 


The teaching details are very similar to those given for the preceding 
selection, except for ‘‘Elementary Melodic Design” and ‘‘ Elementary 
Form.” For the development of these features the following suggestions 
may prove helpful. 


Elementary Melodic Design 

The teacher may lead the class to discover that the tune fragment 
sol sol sol, la la la, sol, recurs again and again during the piece; in fact, 
seventeen times. The teacher may repeat the record and ask the class to 
count the number of times this tune fragment is heard. The pupils should 
also be led to appreciate with what ingenuity this figure, or tune frag- 
ment, is woven into the fabric of the melody. 


Elementary Form 
The teacher may repeat the record until the class realizes that after a 
short introduction the piece falls naturally into three distinct divisions, 
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which may be represented by Introduction A B A B A Coda. The 
class will recall that this succession of divisions constitutes song-form. 
The reappearance of B and A is for the orchestral effect and does not 
change the fundamental form. Let the teacher refer to page 285, where 
song-form is explained and defined. Direct the attention of the class 
toward the closing section, or coda, where the tune fragments of A and 
B are used in a unique way for a general ‘“‘summing up” which makes 
a remarkably effective coda, or ending for the piece. 

224. The principal melodies as given here will be helpful to the teacher. 


DANCING DOLL 


E. PoLpiIni 


A repeated with violin and flute 


B Vidlinree a ne fe date ere ate erator an = anetant a atatetay apex ona eS 


At this point the A melody is woven with the B melody in a delicate pattern 


Program Notes 


Rhythmic grace, delicacy, and humor characterize ‘‘The 
Dancing Doll.” The pizzicato chords which prelude the first 
appearance of the melody seem to indicate that Dolly has just 
begun to waltz. A pause —she must be wound up! She re- 
sumes her dance, this time with gay precision. A frail tune 
played by the flute lends atmosphere to the dance. The com- 
position is in dance form, the successive themes being played 
by flute and violin and by instruments in combination. 

“The Dancing Doll”’ is written with the refinement and charm 
which predominate in the work of Eduard Poldini, the com- 
poser. He was born in Hungary, but now makes his home in 
Switzerland. 
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G 20B, Instrumental Classic, “‘Gavotte! from ‘Mignon,’” by C. L. A. Tuomas (té’ma’), 
Orchestra, with Violin and Flute in the Melody 


Let the teacher play Record G 20B, and educe from the class 


Nonrecognition of the Music 
Inform the class that this is the ‘Gavotte from ‘Mignon,’” by C. L. A. 
Thomas, an eminent composer. 
Discriminative Listening 
Recognition of Instruments 
Violin and flute in the melody. 
Discovery of Tune, or Melody 
Played by violin and flute. 
Rhythmic Accents 
Name and mark gavotte rhythm. 
Orchestral Accompaniment 
Discover and name it. 
Elementary Form 
The form of this selection may be represented thus: ABACACA Coda. 
In form this is a rondo. A rondo is distinguished easily from other familiar 
forms by the fact that there is ove principal tune, which appears at least three 
times in the composition. The various appearances of this principal tune are 
separated one from the other by contrasting tunes. These reappearances of the 
principal tune preserve the unity of the composition, while the contrasting 
tunes permit variety. Thus the name rondo implies that the principal tune 
““comes round” after each new theme. 
Cultural Effects 
A melody of simple elegance, delicate tone of violin and flute, delightful 
harmony, lightly moving rhythm. 


The teaching details are similar to those given for “Marche Mili- 
taire’’ (see section 218). 

225. As a help to the teacher the melody is given here, and on it are 
indicated those portions played by violin and flute, together with letters 


representing the form. 


GAVOTTE FROM “MIGNON” 
C. L. A. THoMAS 


Introduction 


1A description of a gavotte is found on page 115. 
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Coda Flute... 


Program Notes 


This exquisite piece truthfully expresses the spirit of a bygone 
age. The gavotte was an old French dance in duple rhythm. 
While we listen to this music we seem to see the ancient dames 
and courtiers, tricked out with frills and furbelows, going through 
the ceremonious old dance with dainty and carefully measured 
steps. 

Attention should be called particularly to the delicacy and 
refinement of the orchestration, — the choice of instruments for 
the various portions of the music so that the tone color may be 
effective. The deft exactness of the playing should also be noted. 
The violins carry the melody throughout, until at the end the 
flute has a few notes all to itself. 

Charles Louis Ambroise Thomas was a distinguished French 
| composer of opera. 
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G 21A, Instrumental Classic, ‘March from ‘Tannhiuser,’” by RicHARD WAGNER (vag’nér), 
Orchestra, with Trumpets, Violins, Clarinet, Cello, and Flute in the Upper Part 


Let the teacher play Record G 21A, and educe from the class 


Nonrecognition of the Music 
Inform the class that this is the “‘ March from ‘Tannhiuser,’” by Richard 
Wagner, a great composer. 
Discriminative Listening 
Recognition of Instruments 
Trumpets, violins, clarinet, cello, and flute in the upper part. 
Discovery of Tune, or Melody 
Played by trumpets, violins, clarinet, cello, and flute. 
Rhythmic Accents 
Name and mark march rhythm. 
Orchestral Accompaniment 
Discover and name it. 
Elementary Form 
Represented by Introduction; A B C D Interlude (Introduction), A Coda 
(suggesting B). This is an operatic march. It differs from other march forms in 
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that the tunes are arranged freely, so as to give an effective variety. These 
tunes occur in the voice parts at different places in the opera. 
Cultural Effects 
Noble melody, masterly use of various instruments, rich harmonic setting, 
compelling rhythm. 


The teaching details are similar to those given for ‘‘ Marche Militaire” 


(see section 218). 
226. Asa help to the teacher the principal melodies are given here. 


MARCH FROM *“TANNHAUSER” 


Program Notes 


“Tannhauser, and the Tournament of Song at the Wartburg” 
is an opera by Richard Wagner, Germany’s greatest composer of 
operas. The story is a German legend of the thirteenth century, 
the scenes being laid in the province of Thuringia. The Land- 
grave (or count) has planned a festival to be held in the great 
hall of his castle on one of the Thuringian mountains. All the 
minstrels from round about are invited to come and compete 
with each other in singing love songs. All the neighboring nobil- 
ity are likewise bidden to hear and help decide the contest. 

The “ March”’ accompanies the arrival of these lordly guests. 
It is a noble and stately piece of music, and expresses well the 
dignity of the occasion. Each new strain, well contrasted with 
the previous one, announces the coming of a new group of guests, 
who are all welcomed by the Landgrave and his daughter. 
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PROGRAM MUSIC 


Five PIECES GIVING THE MusicaL IMPRESSION OF SUGGESTED SCENES — 
Procram Music 
In the Village, from ‘Caucasian Sketches” I ppolitov-Ivanov 
Suite: The Way of a Boy Leavitt 
I. Action and Affection 
II. Play 
III. Sorrow 
IV. Joy 
LESSON PLAN - G 21B 
G 21B, Instrumental Classic, “In the Village,” from “Caucasian Sketches,” by M. M. 


Ippotitoy-Ivanov (ip po lée’téf &’van 6f), Orchestra, with English Horn, Viola, and Oboe in 
the Melody 


Before playing this music let the teacher present the following 


Information concerning this Selection 
227. The next piece of music to which the class will listen is entitled 
“In the Village,” and is by M. M. Ippolitov-Ivanov, a noted Russian com- 
poser. “In the Village” is taken from a set of pieces called ‘‘ Caucasian 
Sketches.” Caucasia is a portion of the great country called Russia, 
which covers the eastern part of the map of Europe. Find the Black Sea 
and the Caspian Sea. The mountainous region between them is Caucasia, 
and the people living there are partly European and partly Eastern, or 
Oriental, in character. The title ‘‘In the Village” implies that the music 
suggests a scene in a Caucasian village. (Correlate with geography.) 
Without further comment let the teacher play Record G 21B, to show 
the class that the scene which is suggested by the title is evident in the 
music. The class will observe that this piece begins with a recitation 
which sounds much as if the instrument were ‘“‘conversing.”’ Inform the 
class that in music such a recitation, or declamation, is called a “‘recita- 
tive” (rés I ta tév’), whether it is delivered by voices or by instruments. 
Soon another instrument joins in, making a musical dialogue. Lead the 
class to observe that the quick middle section suggests a folk dance. 
Play the record again and educe 
Discriminative Listening 
Melody 
Recognition of Instrumental Tone Quality 
English horn, viola, and oboe in the melody. 
Elementary Form 
Lead the class to discover the two distinct melodies played by the oboe in 
the dance section, and to observe that the form may be represented thus: 
Beginning recitative ; dance section: A B A (song-form) ; closing recitative. 
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Elementary Harmony 
Lead the class to observe the two-part harmony resulting from the coin- 
cident melodies played by the English horn and the viola. 
Accompaniment 
Discover and name the orchestral accompaniment. 
Cultural Effects 
Beauty and contrast of melodies, the exotic effect produced by the tone 
color of the instruments in the accompaniment, infectious rhythm. 


228. As a help to the teacher the principal themes are given here. 
IN THE VILLAGE 


Recitative M. M. Ipporrrov-IvANOV 
English Hort sree va aoe eee an eee 


Program Notes 


“In the Village,”’ one of a set of pieces called “Caucasian 
Sketches,” carries us into the famous Caucasus Mountains of 
southeast Europe, near the Black Sea, where the people are of 
mixed European and Asiatic origin. Full of strange fancies and 
superstitions, these villagers seem at once fatalistic and mystical 
in their beliefs. The music, with its haunting Oriental strains, is 
charged with brilliant local color. 

At first English horn and viola, like the voices of two venerable 
villagers, tell an ancient legend. The tale is ended, and an Ori- 
ental drum beats out the rhythm of a folk dance (see page 77). 
The oboe takes up a plaintive tune. Now all is life and color 
and movement as the peasants whirl through the figures of the 
dance. The dance over, they vanish from sight, and again the 
two voices are heard recalling the story of bygone days. 

“In the Village” was written by M. M. Ippolitov-Ivanov, a 
noted Russian composer. 
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LESSON PLAN - G 22A 
G 22A, “Suite: The Way of a Boy,” by HELEN S. Leavitt, Part I, Orchestra, with Violin, 
; Clarinet, Flute, and Trumpet in the Melody 
Before playing Record G 22A, “Suite: The Way of a Boy,” Part I, 
“Action and Affection,” the teacher may present to the class the 
following 


Information concerning this Selection 

229. The music next to be heard by the class is entitled “The Way of 
a Boy.” It was written by Helen S. Leavitt, an American composer, and 
is a musical narrative, or story, concerning the love of a boy for his dog. 
Like many narratives in literature, ‘The Way of a Boy” is divided into 
parts, or chapters, each of which deals with a separate event. Taken to- 
gether these chapters tell a complete story and comprise what musicians 
call a suite. The scene which the composer wishes to suggest by the music 
of Part I is as follows: 

230. A city newsboy has finished his morning delivery of papers, and 
is on his way home. As he walks he vigorously whistles. Gradually he 
becomes conscious that a dog is following him. The boy encourages 
friendly relations, and the dog responds with enthusiasm. They go along 
together, and before they reach home a real affection has sprung up be- 
tween them. 

Let the teacher play Record G 22A, ‘The Way of a Boy,” Part I, 
and educe from the class the first theme, suggestive of the march tune 
which the boy whistles as he walks along. A theme is a distinct melodic 
idea used as the subject, or topic, of musical discourse. It is analogous 
to the subject, or topic, of a literary composition. Lead the class to 
observe that this is a theme of vigor and action. 


Theme I (in minor), ‘‘ Action” 


Direct the attention of the class toward the reappearance of Theme I 
in the major mode. The cheerful mood reflected by the major key 
suggests the happiness of boy and dog in their new-found comradeship. 

Theme II, a quieter melody in 3/4 measure, suggests the affection now 
growing up between the two comrades. 


Theme IT, ‘t Affection ” 
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Educe from the class that the final appearance of Theme I, in the 
major, by restating the mutual happiness of the boy and the dog, pro- 
vides the chapter with a satisfactory ending. 

231. When the class has comprehended the significance and suggestive 
character of the music, repeat the record and educe from the class 


Discriminative Listening 
Melody 
Recognition of Instrumental Tone Quality 
The class will discover that violin, clarinet, flute, and trumpet play the 


melody. 
Elementary Form 

Having educed the two chief themes as before stated, lead the class to 
observe the order in which they occur, and the short coda which follows the 
final restatement of the “action” theme. The form, then, may be represented 
by A AB A Coda. 

Accompaniment 

The class will observe that throughout the piece there is orchestral 

accompaniment. 
Cultural Effects 

Contrasting themes, which contribute interest and variety to the begin- 
ning of the musical narrative. Sturdy rhythm and appropriate instrumen- 
tation give a vivid suggestiveness to the music. 


Program Notes 


The first theme, in minor mode, suggests the homeward march 
of the boy. It is presented by the violin, clarinet, and flute. The 
same theme in the major, by the trumpet, portrays a more cheer- 
ful mood, following upon the new comradeship. The growing 
affection is represented in a second theme, in a new key and in 
3/4 measure, given out by the violins. As this theme is heard 
again and again, the wood winds and trumpets strengthen the 
effect. Through a series of changes into different keys return is 
made to the first theme, ending in a coda with full orchestra. 
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G 22B, a, “Suite: The Way of a Boy,” Part II, “Play,” Orchestra, with Flute, Oboe, Clarinet, 
and Violin in the Melody 


Before playing Record G 22B, a, Part II, “Play,” of this suite, the 
teacher may present to the class the following 


Information concerning this Selection 


232. The second chapter, or part, of the suite “The Way of a Boy” is 
suggestive of frolic and play. As the days pass, these two, the boy and 
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the dog, play together until the bond between them grows very strong. 
No one has come to claim the dog, and the boy is delighted to have a 
real comrade. 

Let the teacher play Record G 22B, a, “Suite: The Way of a Boy,” 
Part II, “Play,” leading the class to notice the two chief themes. The 
first theme reflects the high spirits of the boy and his dog companion as 
they play together. This may be called the “play” theme. The second 
theme is appropriately taken from Part I, and is the “affection” theme 
made bright and frolicsome by a change into the more active 6/8 measure. 


Theme I, * Play ” 


233. Let the teacher play Record G 22B, a, again, and educe from 
the class 


Discriminative Listening 
Melody 
Recognition of Instrumental Tone Quality 
The class will observe that the several melodies are played by flute, oboe, 
clarinet, and violin. The cello and bassoon play answering melodies in the 
lower part. 
Elementary Form 
The foregoing consideration of melodies will enable the class to recog- 
nize and represent the form as A B A. This is song-form. 
Accompaniment 
Discover and name the orchestral accompaniment. 
Cultural Effects 
Joy and exhilaration expressed both in tune and in rhythm, and the 
sportive element attained through the use of instrumental dialogue. 


Program Notes 


This rhythmic, joyous theme is announced by the flutes, while 
the bassoon and cello have an answering theme, to suggest mu- 
tual happiness. The oboe and clarinet continue this dialogue, 
while the strings support them in changing harmonic effects. 
The theme of affection, already familiar in Part I, is here sung 
by the strings. A return to the first theme is made at the close. 
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LESSON PLAN - G 22B, b 
G 22B, b, “Suite, The Way of a Boy,” Part III, “Sorrow,” Orchestra, with Cello in the Melody 


Before playing Record G 22B, b, Part III, ‘‘Sorrow,”’ of this suite, the 
teacher may present to the class the following 


Information concerning this Selection 

234. In chapter three of our musical narrative comes an element of 
sadness. Suddenly disaster threatens the two comrades. The boy’s 
family declares that the dog must go. This is the first real sorrow that 
the boy has ever known. He realizes that all pleading will be in vain, so 
he hangs round the dog’s neck a placard marked “For Sale” and takes 
him out on the street. The dog is sensitive to his master’s grief and, in 
his own way, tries to sympathize. Of course, no one comes along who 
wants to buy the dog under such conditions, so at last they go wearily 
home. 

Let the teacher play Record G 22B, b, ‘Suite: The Way of a Boy,” 
Part III, ‘Sorrow,’ and lead the class to observe that the single theme 
which comprises this chapter gives the impression of the keen sorrow 
felt by the boy when he thought he must sell his beloved dog. 


Theme I, “‘ Sorrow ” 


235. Let the teacher play Record G 22B, b, again, and educe 


Discriminative Listening 
Melody 
Recognition of Instrumental Tone Quality 
A cello played the melody. 
Elementary Form 
The class will discover that the melody played by the cello makes one 
period, and that this is followed by a short closing section, so that the form 
becomes simply A Coda. 


Accompaniment 
Supplied by stringed instruments. 
Cultural Effects 
This might be called a musical lament. The yearning quality of the string 
tone in the sighing melody voices the sorrow of separation. 


Program Notes 


This movement, in the minor, is for strings alone, and the cello 
sings a melody that is similar to the first theme in Part I. This 
| music is only sixteen measures long, and is full of pathos. 
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LESSON PLAN - G 23A 
G 23A, “Suite: The Way of a Boy,” Part IV, “Joy,” Orchestra, with Violin, Flute, and Cello 
in the Melody 
Before playing Record G 23A, Part IV, “Joy,” of this suite, let the 
teacher present to the class the following 


Information concerning this Selection 


236. As in most stories, this concluding part, or chapter, of the suite 
“The Way of a Boy” leads to a happy ending. Upon their return home 
the unhappy comrades find awaiting them an unexpected joy. The boy’s 
parents reconsider their decision and decide that the dog may remain in 
the family. Perhaps they too have developed a fondness for him. So the 
ending is happy, as it should be in all stories. 

Let the teacher play Record G 23A, ‘“‘Suite: The Way of a Boy,” 
Part IV, “Joy,” that the class may note the happiness suggested by the 
first theme. Lead the class to observe that the second theme, played by 
cello, is a reiteration in 4/4 measure of the “‘theme of affection” already 
used in Parts [and II. This use of the “‘theme of affection”’ serves to bind 
together the parts, or chapters, and so gives unity to the whole story, 
which closes with the “joy” theme. 


Theme I, “‘ Joy” 


237. Let the teacher play the record again, and educe from the class 


Discriminative Listening 
Melody 
Recognition of Instrumental Tone Quality 
Lead the class to observe that violin, flute, and cello play the melodies. 
Elementary Form 
Having comprehended the two themes used in this movement, the class 
will find that the form may be represented thus: A B A. 
Accompaniment 
The class will discover that this is an orchestral accompaniment. 
Cultural Effects 
Melody, rhythm, and instruments expressing the joy attending relief from 
sorrow and suggesting the sweetness of unbroken affection bring the narra- 
tive to a truly happy ending. 
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Program Notes 


Happiness and gayety are expressed by this vivacious music, 
presented by full orchestra. The first two measures are de- 
veloped with varied harmonic effects and orchestral color, lead- 
ing through a passage molto espressivo (with much feeling) up to 
the “theme of affection,” already familiar through its presenta- 
tion in Parts I and II. The return to the first theme, followed 
by a brilliant coda, leaves a final impression of overflowing hap- 
piness and joy. 


MELODIC EXAMPLES 


THREE PIECES OF INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC IN WHICH THE MELODY SEEMS 
TO DOMINATE 


Folk Song Grieg 
Album Leaf Wagner 
Scotch Pastorale Saenger 


238. Just as we have had pieces of music that appeal to us strongly 
through their characteristic rhythm and impress us vividly through sug- 
gestive scenes, so we have music that makes its definite effect by melodic 
charm. It is as though the composer has a beautiful thought to express 
and uses music as his language. When we hear such music we need simply 
to yield ourselves to its loveliness and enjoy it as beautiful melody. 
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G 23B, Instrumental Classic, ‘Folk Song,” by E. H. Griec (grég), Viola with Piano 
Let the teacher play Record G 23B, and educe from the class 


Nonrecognition of the Music 
Inform the class that this is ““Folk Song,” by Edvard H. Grieg, a great 
Norwegian composer. Let the teacher explain that a song that has originated 
among the people and has been extensively used by them is called a folk song. 
Such songs may be based on legendary or historical events or on incidents of 
everyday life. A song or instrumental melody written in a similar simple and 
naive style is also called a folk song. 
Discriminative Listening 
Recognition of Instrument 
A viola was playing. 
Discovery of Tune, or Melody 
Lead the class to perceive that this is a beautiful, simple melody. 
Piano Accompaniment 
Discover and name it. 
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Elementary Form 


-form. 


song 


Represented by A B A: 


Cultural Effects 


A melody of tenderness and strength; somber beauty of the viola tone; 


impressive harmony. 


The teaching details are similar to those given for the preceding selec- 


(Correlate with geography.) 
239. As a help to the teacher the tune 


tions. 


is given here. 


or melody, 


2 


FOLK SONG 


EDVARD GRIEG 
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Program Notes 


Norway is a country of craggy mountains, deep fjords, and 
dark pine forests. Nature wears a stern aspect in this rough- 
hewn land. It seems as though the folk songs of Norway reflect 
its rugged character. They are like winter flowers, blossoms of 
beauty that must struggle to light through untoward conditions. 
Often crabbed and angular in melodic form, they are at times 
piercingly sweet; but most of them have a stern and wintry 
flavor. 

Edvard Grieg was attracted in his youth by the wild beauty 
of these songs, and practically devoted his life to their artistic 
expression. The folk-song germ, fertilized by the rich quality of 
his imagination, makes this a little masterpiece. Grieg, Norway’s 
musical voice, is one of the most original of all composers. 

This particular folk song, so poetically harmonized, is played 
by the viola, an instrument which reflects well its somber and 
earnest character. 
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G 24A, Instrumental Classic, ‘‘ Album Leaf,” by R1cHAaRD WAGNER (vag’nér), 
Violins I and II with Piano 


Let the teacher play Record G 24A, and educe from the class 


Nonrecognition of the Music 
Inform the class that this is ‘Album Leaf,” by Richard Wagner, a great 
composer. 
Discriminative Listening 
Recognition of Tone Quality 
A violin played. 
Discovery of Tune, or Melody 
Lead the class to perceive that the piece opens with violin I playing the mel- 
ody; that toward the middle of the piece the melody is taken up by violin II, 
with violin I playing an obbligato, or counter-melody, above it. 
Piano Accompaniment 
Discover and name it. 
Elementary Melodic Design 
Recurrences of principal theme. 
Elementary Form 
This is a free development of a single melodic idea and may be represented 
by Introduction, A, A (with changes) I, A (with changes) II, A (with changes) 
III, A (with changes) IV, Coda. 
Cultural Effects 


A rare melody, exquisite quality of violin tone, engrossing accompaniment, 
slow rhythm. 
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TEACHING DETAILS 


The teaching details are similar to those given for the preceding selec- 
tions, except for ‘‘ Elementary Melodic Design” and ‘Elementary Form.” 
The following suggestions may prove helpful for developing these 
features. 


Elementary Melodic Design 


240. The teacher may play Record G 24A, and inform the class that 
“Album Leaf”’ is a beautiful example of a melody which grows out of one 
leading melodic idea, or theme, —a manner of writing which is generally 
characteristic of Wagner’s melodies. 

To lead the class into an appreciation of the strength and beauty of 
this melody thus developed let the teacher write this theme on the black- 
board and ask the class to hum it until it is memorized. 


Now let the teacher play the record again and ask the class to count 
how often the whole or a portion of this theme occurs throughout the 
piece. The class will discover that the whole or an easily distinguished 
portion occurs, in all, sixteen times. 

The teacher may tell the class that this theme, or melodic portion, is 
like a bright thread running through the fabric of the music. The record 
should be repeated, so that the class may fully understand and enjoy this 
rare bit of melodic writing. 


Elementary Form 


241. Let the teacher ask the pupils to indicate by a show of hands that 
point which, though it occurs just before the actual close of the piece, 
nevertheless gives an impression of finality. Lead the class to discover 
that up to this point the flow of melody is continuous and therefore may 
be represented by A, with changes in the nature of repetitions or modifica- 
tions. When this feature is thoroughly understood by the class, the 
teacher will find little difficulty in educing the fact that the succeeding 
measures form a well-defined coda. 

Therefore the form of this entire piece of music may be represented 
by Introduction A, A (with changes) I, A (with changes) I, A (with 
changes) III, A (with changes) IV, Coda. 
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242. As a help to the teacher the tune, or melody, is given here, and on 


it are indicated those portions played by violins I and II. 


ALBUM LEAF 


RICHARD WAGNER 


Violen Le eee te eae aoa eke ner 


A 


Introduction 


Piano 
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Coda 
TOUS (ILE at er pater alec aed ees 
() WVaolimlleloco mawammabet et tee. ce ae ge a a gt Sp gs a ee ee oe eee Gia erin 


Se miata ecise 
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Program Notes 


Wagner, like many men of genius, lived a stormy life. Works 
of genius are usually not valued at their true worth on their first 
appearance; and the greater the genius the more slowly comes 
its full recognition. Meanwhile the man of genius, the bearer of 
all these messages of beauty to the world, has to struggle along 
as best he may, often hard put to it to keep soul and body to- 
gether. But he has friends, a few rare souls who, perceiving his 
inner wealth, determine that it shall not be lost and who be- 
come his stanch supporters, — helping him to arrive, as it were, 
at his greatness. 

During his long life Wagner had many such friends. Prin- 
cess Metternich was one. And in gratitude for her championship 
he inscribed this musical autograph in her souvenir album. This 
lovely melody of the ‘*Album Leaf,” simple though it may be, 
has in it the strangely enchanting power of Wagner. From what 
slight musical materials has he created a perfect work! Only 
great mastery, coupled with great genius, could do this. 
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G 24B, Instrumental Classic, ‘‘Scotch Pastorale,’’ by GuSTAV SAENGER (séng’ér), 
Cello with Piano 


Let the teacher play Record G 24B, and educe from the class 


Nonrecognition of the Music 


Inform the class that this is “Scotch Pastorale,”’ by Gustav Saenger, a noted 
composer. 


Discriminative Listening 
Recognition of Tone Quality 
A cello played. 
Discovery of Tune, or Melody 
Played by cello. 
Piano Accompaniment 
Discover and name it. 
Elementary Form 
Represented by A B A Coda: song-form. 
Cultural Effects 


A haunting tune, sonorous quality of the cello tone, unobstrusive but satisfy- 
ing accompaniment. 


The teaching details are similar to those given for the preceding 
selections. 
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Program Notes 


“Scotch Pastorale”’ has the naiveté of a folk song. In fact, the 
title “ Pastorale”’ means music of idyllic, or rustic, simplicity and 
sentiment. The clear, unsophisticated melody, played here by a 
cello, has that occasional rhythmic quirk which is peculiar to 
Scotch folk music. The supporting accompaniment gives a sug- 
gestion of bagpipes. ‘Scotch Pastorale” holds the attention 
through sheer loveliness of melodic contour; yet the piece as a 
whole is in the nature of program music. There is a fragrant 
freshness about it which breathes of heather and of shepherds 
piping across the moorlands. 

“Scotch Pastorale” is one of many effective compositions by 
Gustav Saenger, American violinist and editor. 


RHYTHMIC, FULL~CHORD, AND CONTRAPUNTAL ACCOMPANIMENTS 


Srx PIECES ILLUSTRATING DIFFERENT STYLES OF ACCOMPANIMENT 


Stars of the Summer Night Rhythmic \ Melody by Woodbury. 
Full-chord j Accompaniments by 
Contrapuntal H. S. Leavitt 

Andantino Rhythmic Franck 

Scherzo Contrapuntal  Jadassohn 


Sleep Music from ‘‘ Hansel and Gretel” = Full-chord Humperdinck 


243. By this time the pupils have learned to listen to various pieces of 
music with some degree of intelligence. Through learning to listen dis- 
criminatively they are able to detect and name in these pieces the tune, or 
melody, and also its accompaniment. They have learned to designate 
pieces with a strong rhythm, pieces which by their titles give the impres- 
sion of suggested scenes, and pieces which are strong in melodic content. 

They are now prepared to advance still further in discriminative listen- 
ing and to direct their attention more specifically to accompaniments. 
While accompaniments may suggest harmony, and harmony in turn may 
seem a closed book to many people, yet certain features of instrumental 
accompaniments are so obvious that even those untrained in technical 
harmony may be able to distinguish them. 

These three different kinds of accompaniment may be termed rhythmic 
accompaniment, which emphasizes a rhythmic pattern consisting of a 
bass and a response; full-chord accompaniment, consisting of full chords ; 
and contrapuntal accompaniment, that is, an accompanying harmony in 
which one or more different melodies are used in such a way that they 
sound well, or harmonize, with the principal melody. 
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LESSON PLAN - G 285A, a, b, 

G 2sA, a, b, c, Familiar Song, “Stars of the Summer Night,” by I. B. Woopsury, Three 
Renditions illustrating, respectively, Rhythmic Accompaniment, Full-Chord Accompaniment, 
and Contrapuntal Accompaniment, Orchestra, with Violins and Trumpet in the Melody 

244, These three different kinds of accompaniment are first presented 
to the class in the form of illustrations. Let the class turn to page 218 of 
“Intermediate Music” and sing the melody of the old, familiar song 
“Stars of the Summer Night,’ by I. B. Woodbury, after which let the 
teacher play Record G 25A, a, and ask the class to give particular atten- 
tion to the accompaniment. Play again, and educe from the class that a 
regular rhythmic bass and response appear throughout, that the bass 
occurs on every first beat and third beat in the measure, and that the re- 
sponse occurs on every second beat and fourth beat of the measure. This 
is rhythmic accompaniment. 

245. When this is well understood by the class, let the teacher play 
Record G 25A, b, asking the class to pay particular attention to this 
accompaniment. Play again, and educe from the class that the accom- 
paniment consists of a succession of full chords throughout. This is 
full-chord accompaniment. Let the class understand that the term chord 
refers to a combination of three or more tones sounding simultaneously 
and in harmonic relation to each other. If necessary let the class hear 
G 25A, a, and G 25A, b, in contrast, so that they may comprehend the 
exact difference between the rhythmic accompaniment and the full-chord 
accompaniment. Let the class use the terms “rhythmic accompaniment” 
and “‘full-chord accompaniment.” 

246. Now let the teacher play Record G 25A, c, asking the class to pay 
particular attention to the accompaniment. Play again, and educe from 
the pupils that there is another melody in the accompaniment which is 
heard at the same time with the principal melody and harmonizes with 
it. Give the class to understand that this is contrapuntal music and that 
the accompaniment to the principal melody is a contrapuntal accompani- 
ment. It may be well to suggest to the pupils that contrapuntal means 
“note against note,” and this means that each note in the accompany- 
ing melody is put against a note in the principal melody. 

247. Play these three selections on Record G 25A until the class com- 
prehends fully what is meant by “rhythmic accompaniment,” “‘full-chord 
accompaniment,” and “contrapuntal accompaniment.” Inform the class 
that besides the bass and one response, as in this song, sometimes an 
accompaniment has a bass and two responses, as in waltz rhythm, and 
sometimes a bass and three responses, as in march or gavotte rhythm. 
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Give the class to understand that every accompaniment which they 
will hear must be one of these three forms or a combination of the three. 
That is, part of a piece may have one form of accompaniment, another 
part another form. In intelligent listening the mind recognizes these differ- 
ent kinds of accompaniment, even though they all appear in the same piece. 


Program Notes 


These musical illustrations may help very much our under- 
standing of music and of the different factors which contribute 
to the harmonious relation of all its parts. We are often in- 
clined to ignore the secondary, or subsidiary, features and confine 
our attention to the melody. But the harmonic background as 
set forth in the accompaniment furnishes such an artistic en- 
vironment to the melody, or theme, that our enjoyment and 
appreciation are greater when our ears are sensitive to the nature 
of the accompaniment. Whether simple or ornate, its function is 
to enhance the effect of the melody. The rhythmic style of 
accompaniment is easy to detect because it awakens a physical 
or even an emotional response. The full chords give a deep har- 
monic appeal to the melody and so reveal depths of beauty un- 
suspected from the tune when heard alone. The contrapuntal 
style needs intense concentration if we are to follow the intricate 
interplay of melody. Many pieces have accompaniments which 
combine all three styles, and it is by understanding each one 
clearly that we can enjoy the full beauty in the more elaborate 
manner of presentation. 


LESSON PLAN -G 25B, a 


G 25B, a, Instrumental Classic, “Andantino,” by César FRancx (sa’zar frank), String 
Ensemble with Piano, the Violins taking the Melody 


Let the teacher play Record G 25B, a, and educe from the class 


Nonrecognition of the Music 
Inform the class that this is “Andantino,” by César Franck, a great com- 
poser. Andantino means “‘at a leisurely pace,” and it is frequently used as the 
title for pieces of quiet mood. 
Discriminative Listening 
Recognition of Tone Quality 
Violins played the upper part. 
Discovery of Tune, or Melody 
Played by violins. 
Orchestral Accompaniment 
Discover and name it. Educe from the class that it is a rhythmic accom- 
paniment. 
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Elementary Form 
Instrumental song-form, represented by A B A. 
Cultural Effects 
Plaintive melody, singing tone of the instruments, satisfying harmony, quiet 
rhythm. 


The teaching details are similar to those given for the preceding 
selections. 


Program Notes 


Two measures on the piano, consisting of a bass with chord 
response, prepare us for a simple rhythmic accompaniment 
that furnishes the background for the minor melody, which 
is announced by the violins. The second melody opens more 
brightly, and a gradual increase in tempo and volume leads up 
to the climax and to a return to the first melody. The com- 
poser has kept the charm of the melodies clear by making his 
harmonic background simple yet adequate. His name is César 
Franck, and although a Belgian his musical traits are distinctly 
French. 


LESSON PLAN :G 26A 


G 26A, Instrumental Classic, ‘‘Sleep Music from ‘Hansel and Gretel,’”” by ENGELBERT Hum- 
PERDINCK (hoom’p r dink), Orchestra, with Violin and Flute in the Melody 


Let the teacher play Record G 26A, and educe from the class 


Nonrecognition of the Music 
Inform the class that it is the “Sleep Music from ‘Hansel and Gretel,’” by 
E. Humperdinck, a noted composer. 
Discriminative Listening 
Recognition of Tone Quality 
Violin and flute played the upper part. 
Discovery of Tune, or Melody 
Played by violin and flute. 
Orchestral Accompaniment 
Educe from the class that this is full-chord accompaniment. 
Elementary Form 
Instrumental song-form, represented by A B A Coda. 
Cultural Effects 


Imaginative melody, delicate tones of the violin and flute, sustaining har- 
mony, tranquil rhythm. 


The teaching details are similar to those given for the preceding 
selections. 
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Program Notes 


Everyone likes a fairy story, and “Hansel and Gretel” is 
founded on the old nursery legend ‘The Babes in the Wood.” 
Who does not know about Peter the broom-maker and Gertrude 
his wife, who live in the wretched little cottage with their two 
children, Hansel and Gretel? Of course there must be a catas- 
trophe; and when the milk pitcher breaks, the children are sent to 
the forest to pick strawberries. By sunset the basket is brimful, 
and when the boy crowns his sister queen of the wood she offers 
him a strawberry. He gives her one in return and soon they de- 
vour them all. Then they are frightened; they ought to pick 
more berries, but it is growing dark. They hear all kinds of 
terrifying noises and huddle together as a thick mist arises. The 
sandman comes and quiets them. Half awake they say their 
evening prayer with the familiar words 


When at night I go to sleep 
Fourteen angels watch do keep; 
Two my head protecting, 

Two my feet directing, 

Two upon my left in sight, 

Two there are who warmly cover, 
Two above me always hover, 
Two to whom the word is given, 
Two to whom ’tis given 

To guide my steps to Heaven. 


Then they sink down on the moss and go to sleep in each other’s 
arms, while the mist rolls itself into a staircase over which angels 
descend to group themselves about the two sleeping children. 

This music, soft and soothing, is called the “Sleep Music ” 
and needs no words to intensify its meaning. The music of 
this opera was written by a distinguished Rhenish composer 
named Engelbert Humperdinck. 


LESSON PLAN :- G 25B, b 


G 25B,b, Instrumental Classic, ‘“Scherzo,” by S. JADASSOHN (ya’da son), Orchestra, with Violin 
and Viola in the Canon ! 


Let the teacher play Record G 25B, b, and educe from the class 


Nonrecognition of the Music 
Inform the class that it is ‘Scherzo,’ by Salomon Jadassohn, a noted 


composer. 
1A canon is a musical composition in which there are two or more voice parts which 


imitate each other quite strictly. Such imitation means the repetition of the same melodic 
theme, phrase, or motive, on a different pitch or in a different key. 
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Discriminative Listening 
Recognition of Tone Quality 
Violin and viola played the canon. 
Discovery of Tunes, or Melodies 
Played by violin and viola. 
Orchestral Accompaniment 
Lead the class to observe that in addition to the melodies played by the 
violin and viola, other imitative parts serve as a melodic background, or setting, 
and constitute what may be called a melodic, or contrapuntal, accompaniment. 
Elementary Form 
Instrumental song-form, represented by A B Interlude A. 
Cultural Effects 
Sprightly melody, contrasting tones of the violin and viola, interesting 
harmony, gay rhythm. 


The teaching details are similar to those given for the preceding 
selections. 


Program Notes 


““Scherzo”’ (a playful, merry piece of music), by Jadassohn, is 
written in a form called by musicians a canon. This is a form of 
composition in which a melody given by one voice is imitated, 
tone by tone, by a second voice. In more elaborate canons the 
imitation is carried out by three or more voices. Thus a whole 
composition may be made up of interwoven melody, producing 
a contrapuntal effect. The chief theme in this “Scherzo”’ goes 
as follows: 


It is announced by the soprano voice (violin), and the tenor 
(viola) imitates it an octave lower throughout the piece. When, 
as in this rendition, contrasting instruments play the parts, the 
individual voices are easily followed. 


Salomon Jadassohn, the composer of ‘“‘Scherzo,” was a noted 
musician of Silesia. 


248. Review the records in this grade by playing them again to the 
class and asking what kind of accompaniment is given in each. 


G 19A, Marche Militaire (Schubert), rhythmic accompaniment, with slight touches of 
full-chord accompaniment. 
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G roB, La Czarine Mazurka (Ganne), full-chord accompaniment in introduction, fol- 
lowed by rhythmic accompaniment. 

G 20A, Dancing Doll (Poldini), rhythmic accompaniment. 

G 20B, Gavotte from “Mignon” (Thomas), rhythmic accompaniment throughout, 
except in the introduction. ; 

G 21A, March from “Tannhauser”’ (Wagner), mostly full-chord accompaniment, with 
touches of rhythmic and contrapuntal accompaniment. 

G 21B, In the Village (Ippolitov-Ivanov). 

In the first instrumental recitative the English horn and viola are un- 
accompanied. Then these instruments are heard playing two-part harmony, 
supported by a full-chord accompaniment. The recitative ends with the 
instruments playing unaccompanied melodies. 

The accompaniment of the dance section is rhythmic throughout. In 
the second recitative there is no orchestral accompaniment, but the piece 
closes with the viola and English horn playing two-part harmony, accom- 
panied by the Oriental drum. 

G 22A, Suite: The Way of a Boy, Part I (Leavitt), mostly full-chord accompaniment, 
with touches of contrapuntal accompaniment. 

G 22B, Suite: The Way of a Boy, Part II (Leavitt), rhythmic accompaniment, with 
occasional passages of counter-melody making the accompaniment contra- 
puntal. 

Part III, full-chord accompaniment, with touches of contrapuntal ac- 
companiment. 

G 23A, Suite: The Way of a Boy, Part IV (Leavitt), full-chord accompaniment in 
the first strain and rhythmic accompaniment in the second strain. 

G 23B, Folk Song (Grieg), rhythmic and full-chord accompaniment. 

G 24A, Album Leaf (Wagner), full-chord accompaniment in the introduction, and 
rhythmic accompaniment in the melody. 

G 24B, Scotch Pastorale (Saenger), full-chord accompaniment. 


LESSON PLAN - G 26B 
G 26B, Vocal Classic, “If with All Your Hearts,” Aria! from “Elijah,” by Fettx MEn- 
DELSSOHN (mén/dél son), Tenor Solo with Orchestral Accompaniment 

Before playing this record let the teacher present to the class the 
following 
Information concerning this Selection 

249. An oratorio is a large work consisting of music set to a story 
usually based on a Biblical narrative. The words are sometimes taken 
directly from the Bible and are sometimes in the form of a poem. The 
accompaniment is usually played by an orchestra, while the different 
voices appear in solos, duets, trios, quartets, and large choruses. The per- 
formance of an oratorio is usually given without stage action, scenery, or 
costumes. 


1 An aria is an elaborate air, or melody, in an opera or oratorio. It is sung by a solo voice 
and has an instrumental accompaniment. 
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The music of the oratorio “Elijah” was written by Mendelssohn, a 
great composer. The story is really the story of the prophet Elijah. King 
Ahab was ruler over the northern kingdom of Israel. The people under 
his rule had become very successful commercially, but were unfortunately 
wicked and lawless. Worst of all, King Ahab had married Jezebel, a 
Phcenician princess, and she had introduced Baal worship into the king- 
dom. A long and severe drought, causing much suffering to the people, 
gave Elijah his opportunity to combat successfully the advance of Baal 
worship. 

Near the beginning of the oratorio, Elijah’s friend Obadiah, who is 
the governor of King Ahab’s house but a prophet who fears the Lord 
greatly, answers the despairing cry of the people for help with this famous 
tenor aria, “If with All Your Hearts.” The words of this aria are as 
follows : 


If with all your hearts ye truly seek me, 

Ye shall ever surely find me. 

Thus saith our God, 

If with all your hearts ye truly seek me, 

Ye shall ever surely find me. 

Thus saith our God, thus saith our God. 

Oh! that I knew where I might find Him, 

That I might even come before His presence! 
Oh! that I knew where I might find Him, 

That I might even come before His presence! 
Come before His presence! 

Oh! that I knew where I might find Him. 

If with all your hearts ye truly seek me, 

Ye shall ever surely find me. Thus saith our God. 
Ye shall ever surely find me, thus saith our God. 


Let the teacher play Record G 26B, “If with All Your Hearts,” a 
sufficient number of times for the class to get the spirit of this wonderful 
tenor solo. Inform them that it is sung by Theo Karle, a great American 
tenor. 


Program Notes 


An oratorio is a choral work of quasi-dramatic character, of 
which the text is usually paraphrased or adapted from the Bible. 
“Elijah,” the oratorio of which the tenor solo “If with All Your 
Hearts” is a part, was written by Felix Mendelssohn, a great 
German composer who excelled in this particular field of com- 
position. The Bible narrative in which Elijah, the prophet of 
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the Lord, is a compelling figure, relates the story of the conflict 
between the believers in Jehovah and the worshipers of Baal. 
In the early part of the oratorio the air “If with All Your 
Hearts” is sung by Obadiah, a champion of Jehovah’s cause, 
who, in the language of the Scriptures, ‘feared the Lord greatly.” 


Recapitulation 


250. The teacher will notice that practice in discriminative listening is 
suggested with every piece of music: discovery of the melody, discovery 
of the accompaniment, discovery of the instruments playing, and so on. 
This is of great importance, because if it is consistently continued it will 
develop in the pupils the habit of following the melodic progression in 
every piece of music they hear and will give them the power to listen at 
the same time for the nature of the accompaniment. This is one of the 
most helpful habits that can be formed for listening intelligently to any 
piece of music. . 

It must be remembered that for the cultural effects these melodies are 
as necessary to the pupil as are his songs. Encourage him to hum all the 
tunes, that he may become as familiar with them as with his songs. It is 
the pupil’s further acquaintance with fine music. Let it become a part 
of his very being. If he hears these beautiful melodies while his mind 
is in its most plastic condition, they will remain with him through life, 
and, unconsciously to him, they will play a most important part in mold- 
ing his taste in music. 


CHAPTER VI 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF MUSIC APPRECIATION BASED UPON 
‘© INTERMEDIATE MUSIC,” PART II, AND UPON WELL-KNOWN 
INSTRUMENTAL AND VOCAL CLASSICS 


OUTLINE OF PROCEDURE 


The class acquires a repertoire of songs from ‘Intermediate Music.” Thus the 
habit of discriminative listening as applied to song-singing is developed further and 
produces cultural effects. 

The class is led naturally from 


Same songs played by violin, 
trumpet, flute, clarinet, cello, 
to ————— oboe, viola, English horn, trom- 
bone, and bassoon, with accom- 
| paniment by piano or orchestra 


Songs which 
it has 
already sung 


or from 


Familiar music 
by familiar means 
of musical expression 


Familiar music 
in a new medium 
of musical expression 


to 


In other words, through familiar music is introduced a new medium of musical ex- 
pression. 

Several songs selected from the song repertoire already familiar to the class are 
provided on phonograph records that illustrate different mediums of musical expression. 
From the songs these features are developed : 


Designation of tune, or melody, and accompaniment 
Types of accompaniments 

Trombone with piano 

Trumpets I and II with piano 

How to listen to three-part harmony 

Trumpets I and II and trombone with piano 

Violins I and IJ and viola with piano 

Clarinet, oboe, and bassoon with piano 

Discovery of periods and elementary form 


How to listen to harmony and how to discern tone color is emphasized with the 
playing of every record. This involves discriminative listening and produces cultural 
effects. The new mediums of musical pocoion have now become familiar, and the 
class is ready to proceed 
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From familiar songs played 
by the now familiar violin, 
trumpet, flute, clarinet, 
cello, oboe, viola, English 
horn, trombone, bassoon, and 


piano 


Instrumental pieces unfamiliar 
to the class played by the now 
familiar violin, trumpet, 
flute, clarinet, cello, oboe, 
viola, English horn, trombone, 
bassoon, and piano 


to 


or 


From familiar music 
and familiar mediums 
of musical expression 


Unfamiliar music 


and familiar mediums 
of musical expression 


In other words, through a now familiar instrumental medium of musical expression 
are introduced instrumental rhythmic, program, melodic, and harmonic pieces new to 
the class. 

Twenty-one well-known instrumental classics and two well-known vocal classics 
unfamiliar to the class are provided on phonograph records and are recorded in the 
mediums of musical expression which are now familiar to the class: the violin, 
trumpet, flute, clarinet, cello, oboe, viola, English horn, trombone, or bassoon, which play 
the tune, or melody, with piano or orchestra as the accompaniment; also a soprano 
voice with orchestral accompaniment, and a tenor voice with piano accompaniment 
and violin obbligato. Through these instrumental selections the pupils have further 
experience in rhythmic music, such as the polka, march, waltz, minuet, mazurka, folk 
dance, and ballet dance; they learn to discover new imagery and mood in different 
kinds of program music; they discern the beauty of melody in melodic examples of 
various styles; and they apprehend the value of harmony in contrasted harmonic 
pieces that illustrate many types till now unknown to the class. 

Other features developed from these pieces are as follows: 


Instrumental Form Musical Terms used as Titles or Part 
Recognition of periods Titles of Instrumental Selections 
Song-form Nocturne 
Minuet Songs without words 
Trio Incidental music 
Operatic march Andante 
Dance form Romance 
Cumulative melody Prelude 
Variations Intermezzo 
Suite 


: Harmonic Features 
Ballet suite 


Imitation 
Smaller Units of Form Types of accompaniment 
Introduction Rhythmic 
Interlude Full-chord 
Episode Contrapuntal 
Coda Arpeggio 
Ceeate Vocal Form 
Rhythmic Feature Art song 


Syncopation Comic opera 
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TWENTY-THREE WELL-KNOWN INSTRUMENTAL AND 


VOCAL CLASSICS 


Four RuytTHMic PIECES 


Ballet Music from ‘‘ Rosamunde”’ Orchestra; violin, oboe, clari- 
net, flute, in melody 
Dance of the Nubian Slaves, Orchestra; trumpet, violin, 
from ‘‘ Faust” cello, flute, in melody 
March from “‘ Aida” Orchestra; trumpet, clarinet, 
in melody 
Polish Dance Orchestra; violin, clarinet, 


trumpet, in melody 


Stx PROGRAM PIECES 
Nutcracker Suite 


March Orchestra; trumpet, clarinet, 
violin, flute, in melody 

Danse Arabe Orchestra; clarinet, bassoon, 
violins, oboe, in melody 

Danse Chinois Orchestra; flutes, violins, in 
melody 

Danse des Mirlitons Orchestra; flutes, trumpets, 
in melody 

Waltz of the Flowers Orchestra; strings, flute, clar- 
met, and French horn in 
melody 

To a Wild Rose Violin with piano 


Stix Metopic EXAMPLES 


Nocturne Flute and clarinet with piano 
Ave Maria Violin and cello with piano 
Song without Words Violin and cello with piano 
Good Night Violin and viola with strings 
Melody Violin and cello with piano 
Andante from ‘‘ Romance” Violin and cello with piano 


Five HARMONIC EXAMPLES 


Prelude No. 4 Orchestra; oboe, violin, and 
French horn in melody 
Andante from “Italian Symphony” Orychestra; viola and oboe 


combined, strings, flute, 
in melody 


Minuet Violins, viola, with strings 

Prelude, Opus 28, No. 20 Orchestra; oboe, trumpet, and 
violin, in melody 

Intermezzo Orchestra; flute, clarinet, and 
violin combined, oboe, in 
melody 


Schubert 
Gounod 
Verdi 


Scharwenka 


Tschaikowsky 


MacDowell 


Behr 
Bach-Gounod 
Tschaikowsky 
Loeschhorn 
Massenet 


Griinfeld 


Chopin 
Mendelssohn 
Bolzoni 


Chopin 


Szalit 
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Two VocaL PIECES 


Sing Not, O Fair Circassian Maid Tenor; piano, violin obbli- 


gato Rachmaninov 
“The Sun Whose Rays,” from “The Soprano with orchestra Sullivan 
Mikado” 


LESSON PLANS AND TEACHING DETAILS! 


251. The general plan of procedure here is very similar to that in the 
preceding grade. The pupils begin by singing beautiful songs, always with 
attention to beauty of tone, purity of intonation, accuracy of rhythm, 
clear diction, and truth and charm of expression. Thus is fostered the 
habit of listening discriminatively and with the sympathetic feeling which 
develops culture. After the pupils have learned to sing well, they are pre- 
pared to use a part of their time in listening to music which they are not 
first required to sing. 

252. Several songs already familiar to the class, which are varied in 
mood, character, and melodic content, are reproduced on a phonograph 
record. As thus presented, these songs introduce to the pupils a new 
medium of musical expression and so serve as a bridge (see page 218) over 
which the pupils may pass easily from singing to instrumental music un- 
familiar to them but analogous in character. In school systems where 
“Intermediate Music”’ is used in two grades, the work in the later grade 
naturally begins on page 112, Part IJ. Hence these one-part and two-part 
songs will become familiar to the pupils through the regular vocal lesson. 
In systems, however, where “Intermediate Music” is used in one grade 
only, it may be advisable to teach these songs out of the natural order 
(by rote, if necessary), so that they may become a part of the musical ex- 
perience of the pupils before Records G 27A and G 27B are presented. 


THREE ONE-PART AND Two-Part SONGS FROM “INTERMEDIATE Music,” 
Part II, wir PIANO ACCOMPANIMENT 


Trumpets I and IT (review of tone quality of trumpet duet) 
Abraham Lincoln (p. 150) 

Trombone (first experience of hearing the tone quality) 
When Night is Falling (p. 134) 

Violin and viola (review of tone quality of violin and viola duet) 
The Armies of Spring (p. 154) 


1 Tn order that the work for each grade may be complete the editors have found it necessary 
to repeat certain detaiis, a repetition that seems justifiable because it lightens the task of the 
teacher. 
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Trumpets I and II with Piano Accompaniment 


Let the teacher note that the phonograph is playing a song with which 
the pupils are already familiar, and that the medium of musical expres- 
sion is a trumpet duet. The piano accompaniment furnishes an artistic 
background which not only gives a pleasurable impression but also con- 
tributes to the harmonic effect of this familiar song. 

If the teacher desires the class to review the instruments presented in 
the preceding grades, she may do so by playing Records G 18A and G 18B, 
using the lesson plans on pages 288-299. 

Up to this point it has been the aim of the lesson plans to develop in the 
children what may be termed a technic of listening, covering recognition 
or nonrecognition of the music, discovery of the melody, identification of 
the instrumental tone quality, response to rhythmic accents, recognition 
of the accompaniment, and appreciation of elementary design, always 
with emphasis on the cultural effects. 

With these definite habits of listening established, the teacher may pass 
quickly over those features of the music which, because of experience, are 
readily apparent to the pupils. This leaves the class free to fix their atten- 
tion on the outstanding characteristics of each piece of music, whether 
these are the melody, harmony, rhythm, unusual instrumentation, sym- 
metry of design, imaginative quality, or the more subtle appeal to the 
emotion or intellect. It is obvious, therefore, that the following lesson 
plans must be individual, because each is developed according to the 
character and content of each piece of music. 

For the presentation of this work in the schoolroom the following 
suggestions are offered. 


LESSON PLAN - G 27A,a 
G 27A, a, Initial Song, “Abraham Lincoln,” Trumpets I and II with Piano 


After the class has reviewed the singing of ‘Abraham Lincoln,” let the 
teacher play Record G 27A, a, and then she may educe from the class 


Recognition of the Song by Name 
Discriminative Listening 
Melody 
Instruments playing the Melodies 
Trumpeis I and IT. 
Form 
Lead the class to observe that this is a one-period song. 
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Harmony 


Supplied by two melodies sounding together and by the piano accompani- 
ment. 


Accompaniment 
Rhythmic in kind. Let the class discover that this is in waltz rhythm. 
Cultural Effects 


Melodic vitality, vigorous quality of trumpet tone, agreeable harmony, 
compelling rhythm. 


That the class may obtain a clear conception of each feature in the 
lesson plan, the teacher may find it helpful to have them follow the score 
while the record is being repeated. The correlation of the eye and the ear 
may deepen the impression of the music. 


LESSON PLAN - G 27A, b 
G 27A, b, Song, ‘‘When Night is Falling,’ Trombone with Piano 


After the class has reviewed the singing of the second song, ‘When 
Night is Falling,” let the teacher play Record G 27A, b, and then she may 
educe from the class 


Recognition of the Song by Name 
Discriminative Listening 
Melody 
Instrument playing the Melody 
Trombone. 
Form 
Lead the class to discover that this is a three-period song, and that it is 
represented by A B A (somewhat changed) and is called song-form. 
Harmony 
Supplied by the piano accompaniment. 
Accompaniment 
Lead the class to discover that this is full-chord accompaniment. 


Culiural Effects 
A tranquil, soothing melody; clear, noble quality of the trombone; expres- 
sive accompaniment; delicate rhythm. 


That the class may obtain a clear conception of each feature in the 
lesson plan, the teacher may find it helpful to have them follow the score 
while the record is being repeated. The correlation of the eye and the ear 
may deepen the impression of the music. 


Trombone Tone 
253. As the trombone is an unfamiliar instrument, the following sug- 
gestions may prove helpful in its presentation : 


‘TROMBONE 


WZ 


Ji 


THE TROMBONE 


E PLAYING 


FALCON 


M 
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The teacher may ask what instrument plays the tune, or melody. If 
there is hesitation the pupils may be told that it was a trombone. Encour- 
age them to tell briefly any personal experience of hearing a trombone, 
limiting this to a minute. Then the teacher may repeat the record, so that 
the class may get a clearer impression of the tone quality. The teacher 
may also call attention to the dignified, sonorous quality of the tone and 
show the picture of the trombone (p. 344) and also of the player (p. 345). 
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G 27A, c, Song, ‘*The Armies of Spring,” Violin and Viola with Piano 


After the class has reviewed the singing of ‘* The Armies of Spring,” let 
the teacher play Record G 27A, c, and then she may educe from the class 


Recognition of the Song by Name 
Discriminative Listening 
Melody 
Instruments playing the Melodies 
Violin and viola. 
Form 
Lead the class to discover that this is a two-period song, and that the 
form may be represented thus: A B. This is song-form. 
Harmony 
Supplied by piano accompaniment. 
Accompaniment 
Lead the class to discover that this is rhythmic accompaniment. 
Cultural Effects 


A joyous melody, subtle contrast of violin and viola tone, an accompani- 
ment which emphasizes rhythmic vivacity. 


That the class may obtain a clear conception of each feature in the 
lesson plan, the teacher may find it helpful to have them follow the score 
while the record is being repeated. The correlation of the eye and the ear 
may deepen the impression of the music. 


THREE-PART MUSIC 


254. The pupils are now ready to hear and enjoy selections that con- 
tain the elementary harmonies of simple three-part music. In this grade 
they have learned to sing in three parts, and now they should become 
familiar with the combined tones of instruments which correspond to their 
voices. For this purpose, therefore, the three-part song ‘‘ Nightfall” is 
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recorded by trumpets I and II and trombone, instruments which in the 
brass section correspond to the voices of the pupils when they are singing 
this song. This has a piano accompaniment. 


THREE THREE-PART SONGS FROM “INTERMEDIATE Music,” Parr II, witH 
Prano ACCOMPANIMENT 


Brass: Trumpets I and II and trombone (first experience of hearing brass trio) 
Nightfall (p. 186) 


Strings: Violins I and IJ and viola (first experience of hearing string trio) 
A Song of Silence (p. 195) 


Wood wind: Clarinet, oboe, and bassoon (first experience of hearing wood-wind trio) 
Spring Signals (p. 209) 


LESSON PLAN - G 27B,a 
G 27B, a, Three-Part Song, ‘‘ Nightfall,” Trumpets I and IJ and Trombone with Piano 


After the class has reviewed the singing of ‘‘ Nightfall,’”’ let the teacher 
play Record G 27B, a, and then she may educe from the class 


Recognition of the Song by Name 
Discriminative Listening 
Melody 
Instruments playing the Melodies 
Trumpets I and II and trombone. 
Form 
Lead the class to discover that this is a one-period song with a coda, and 
that the form may be represented thus: A Coda. 
Harmony 
Let the teacher play the record often enough for the pupils to hear each 
part distinctly and meanwhile to get the cultural effect of the three parts as a 
whole. Repeat the playing of the record and call the attention of the class 
to the three tunes sounding together. Tell them that the pleasing effect 
means that they harmonize; and that when voices or instruments harmonize 
as they do here, it means that they are singing or playing harmony. 
Accompaniment 
Lead the class to discover that this is full-chord accompaniment. 
Cultural Effects 
Instrumental sonority ; an atmosphere of tenderness and repose felt in the 
harmony, melody, and rhythm. 


That the class may obtain a clear conception of each feature in the 
lesson plan, the teacher may find it helpful to have them follow the score 
while the record is being repeated. The correlation of the eye and the ear 
may deepen the impression of the music. 
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LESSON PLAN - G 27B, b 


G 27B, b, Three-Part Song, ‘‘A Song of Silence,” Violins I and IT and Viola with Piano 


After the class has reviewed the singing of ‘‘ A Song of Silence,” let the 
teacher play Record G 27B, b, and then she may educe from the class 


Recognition of the Song by Name 
Discriminative Listening 
Melody 
Instruments playing the Melodies 
Violins I and IT and viola. 
Form 
Lead the class to discover that this is a one-period song, and that the form 
may be represented by A. 
Harmony 
Supplied by three melodies sounding together and by the piano accom- 
paniment. 
Accompaniment 
Lead the class to discover that this is full-chord accompaniment. 
Cultural Effects 
Beautiful blending of string tones, engaging melodies united in effective 
harmony, lightly moving rhythm. 


That the class may obtain a clear conception of each feature in the 
lesson plan, the teacher may find it helpful to have them follow the score 
while the record is being repeated. The correlation of the eye and the ear 
may deepen the impression of the music. 
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G 27B, c, Three-Part Song, ‘Spring Signals,’ Clarinet, Oboe, and Bassoon with Piano 


After the class has reviewed the singing of ‘Spring Signals,” let the 
teacher play Record G 27B, c, and then she may educe from the class 


Recognition of the Song by Name 
Discriminative Listening 
Melody 
Instruments playing the Melodies 
Clarinet, oboe, and bassoon. 
Form 
Lead the class to discover that this is a one-period song, and that the form 
may be represented by A. 
Harmony 


Supplied by three melodies sounding together and by the piano accom- 
paniment. 
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Accompaniment 
Lead the class to discover that this is rhythmic accompaniment. 
Cultural Effects 
Mystery and humor expressed by wood-wind tone, an interesting inter- 
play of melodies, pleasing harmony, active rhythm. 


That the class may obtain a clear conception of each feature in the 
lesson plan, the teacher may find it helpful to have them follow the score 
while the record is being repeated. The correlation of the eye and the ear 
may deepen the impression of the music. 


Bassoon Tone 

255. As the bassoon is an unfamiliar instrument, the following sugges- 
tions may prove helpful in its presentation. 

The teacher may ask what instruments are playing and may discover 
whether any pupils recognize the instrument that plays the lowest part. 
If the answers are unsatisfactory, the teacher may tell the class that it is 
a bassoon. Possibly some pupils may have had some experience of hearing 
a bassoon. If so, encourage them to tell briefly any facts concerning it. 
The playing of the record may be repeated, in order that the class may get 
a more definite impression of the tone quality of the bassoon. The teacher 
may call attention to the varied tone quality of this instrument, — that it 
is plaintive, and sometimes resembles the oboe in its pastoral effects, — 
and may show the picture of the bassoon (p. 350) and of the player (p. 351). 

Let the teacher play G 27B, a, G 27B, b, and G 27B, ¢, to illustrate 
the tone color of each aggregation: strings, wood wind, and brass. After 
these have been played educe from the class that the tone color of the brass 
seems to express a sentiment which is noble and dignified; the tone color 
of the strings, a sentiment which is attractive through its human qualities ; 
while the tone color of the wood wind is mysterious and plaintive in its 
appeal. 


Recapitulation 

256. The pupils begin with song-singing as a basis for discriminative 
listening with cultural effects. From the songs already familiar through 
singing, three are presented on the phonograph: one by two trumpets, 
one by a trombone, and one by violin and viola, each with accompaniment 
by a piano. The fact that music already familiar is being presented 
through a different medium holds their attention closely. 

Then three three-part songs which the pupils know through singing are 
presented by various instrumental combinations: one by two trumpets 
and irombone; one by two violins and viola; and one by clarinet, oboe, 


BASSOON 


SOON 


KOHON PLAYING THE BAS 


B 
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and bassoon, — each with piano accompaniment. Again, these will held 
the close attention of the pupils because songs which the class already 
know are presented in three-part harmony by different combinations of 
instruments and enriched by piano accompaniment. 

By this time they are familiar with the tone quality of the violin, the 
trumpet, the flute, the clarinet, the oboe, the viola, the cello, the English 
horn, the trombone, and the bassoon, and with different combinations of 
these instruments, and they have that cultural impression of a delightful 
background given to the songs through accompaniments by piano and by 
orchestra. Thus is built the bridge (see page 218) over which they may 
pass in their discriminative and cultural listening from vocal music to in- 
strumental music. The next step, therefore, is to present unfamiliar 
instrumental music through familiar mediums: the violin, the trumpet, 
the flute, the clarinet, the oboe, the viola, the cello, the English horn, the 
trombone, and the bassoon, with accompaniment by a piano or an orchestra. 


Twenty-one Instrumental Classics; Two Vocal Classics 


Four pieces with well-marked rhythms. 

Six pieces giving the musical impression of suggested scenes — program music. 
Six melodic examples. 

Five harmonic examples. 

Two vocal pieces: one art song and one excerpt from a comic opera, or operetta. 


As the songs with which the pupils are already familiar are the melodic 
and harmonic expressions of noted and eminent composers, so the instru- 
mental music and vocal music which they now hear is of the same style 
and character. These classic melodies and harmonies, all with accompani- 
ments by an orchestra or a piano, are as follows : 


RHYTHMIC MUSIC 


Four Pieces with WELL-MArKED RHYTHMS 


Ballet Music from ‘‘ Rosamunde”’ Ballet rhythm Schubert 
Ballet Music — Dance of the Nubian Slaves Ballet rhythm Gounod 

— from *‘Faust”’ 
March from ‘‘ Aida” March rhythm Verdi 
Polish Dance National-dance rhythm Scharwenka 


The teacher will observe here that the phonograph plays music which is 
unfamiliar to the pupils. With the medium of its expression, however, — 
the violin tone, trumpet tone, flute tone, clarinet tone, cello tone, oboe 
tone, viola tone, English-horn tone, trombone tone, and bassoon tone in the 
melodies or in the parts, and the accompaniments by piano or orchestra, 
— they are familiar. Although complete lesson plans are given for every 
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instrumental selection, it is suggested that occasionally the teacher may 
find it advantageous to play certain records without comment, and dur- 
ing the playing take particular note of the class. Do the pupils appear 
to understand and enjoy the music? This will enable the teacher to 
estimate the power of discriminative listening acquired and the cultural 
effect upon the pupils. 


The Twofold Significance of Studying Form 

257. The knowledge of form in music is valuable, but the mental habit 
established by the pupil while he is obtaining this knowledge is of even 
greater value. This mental habit is a result of the repeated efforts he puts 
forth in directing his mind to follow the tune, or melody, of music to which 
he is listening. If this habit continues, the time will come when his mind 
will act automatically. Thus whenever he hears music, his mind, without 
conscious effort of will, seizes at once upon a tune, or melody, grasps all 
its details, and follows its progress through to the end. 

The ability thus acquired means, indeed, proficiency in detecting units 
of form; but it means also much more, for it gives him a control that has 
an even greater significance, — namely, the mind-directing technic of lis- 
tening to music intelligently. By this we mean a technic which enables 
the listener to grasp all the elements of music without conscious effort, 
just as the player’s technic makes all his actions in handling his instrument 
quite involuntary, or, as we may say, automatic. With this spontaneous 
action of the intellect the emotions will keep pace and register a propor- 
tionate degree of pleasure given by the music. 

In the lesson plan for each musical selection certain definite features are 
emphasized, in order that the pupils may gain a real impression of the 
music itself. The melody, the tone color of the instruments, the harmony, 
and the rhythm contribute much to the artistic effect, and the pupils will 
find increasing interest in the musical content when they understand these 
factors which combine to make good music. 
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G 28A, Instrumental Classic, ‘Ballet Music from ‘Rosamunde,’” by FRANZ SCHUBERT 
(shoo’bért), Orchestra, with Violin, Oboe, Clarinet, and Flute in the Melody 


Let the teacher play Record G 28A, and then she may present to the 
class the following 
Information concerning this Selection 


258. Inform the class that this piece of music is part of the Ballet Suite 
from “Rosamunde,”’ by Franz Schubert, a great composer. Let the 
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teacher explain that this Ballet Suite music was written to accompany 
the dancing between the acts of the play ‘‘Rosamunde,” and that it is 
the concert version of this selection which is given on this record. 

Educe from the class the fact that because this music was composed to 
accompany dancing, its chief interest lies in its expressive and fascinating 
rhythm. Although the interest in this piece is so essentially rhythmic, yet 
it has a beautiful melody which, with a variety of instrumental tone quali- 
ties, lends to it a strong musical appeal. 

259. Play again, and educe from the class 


Discriminative Listening 
Melody 
There are three principal melodies. 
Instruments playing the Melody 
Lead the class to observe that violins, oboe, clarinet, and flute play the 
melodies. 
Form 
Lead the class to observe that the form of this piece may be represented by 
A B Interlude C A. This is dance form, leaning toward rondo. It may 
be noted that the division called B has two contrasting strains, the first in 
the minor mode, the second in the major mode. 
Harmony 
Educe from the class that this is supplied by orchestral accompaniment. 
Accompaniment 
Educe from the class that this is rhythmic accompaniment. The teacher 
may inform the class that ballet music may have any rhythm, but that this 
particular piece is in polka rhythm. 
Cultural Effects 


Alluring rhythm, graceful melody, delicately contrasted instrumental tone 
quality, simple harmonies. 


Program Notes 


Composers often have found inspiration for their music in 
books and dramas. This was the case when Schubert wrote the 
incidental music to ‘‘Rosamunde,” for the play by that name is 
a romantic story of the life of Rosamunde, once Princess of 
Cyprus. This Ballet Suite is only part of the incidental music 
to ““Rosamunde’”’; that is, the music written as an embellish- 
ment to the action of the drama. This ballet music was in- 
tended to accompany the dancing that came between the acts of 
the play. In it Schubert combines the best of his powers. The 
rhythm is wonderfully enticing, while the melody is worthy of the 
composer who stands preéminent among the melodists of all time. 

Schubert was born in Austria, in 1797. His brief career marked 
an epoch in lyrical musical expression. 
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G 28B, Instrumental Classic, “Dance of the Nubian Slaves, from ‘Faust,’” by C. F. Gounop 
(goo’nd’), Orchestra, with Trumpet, Violin, Cello, and Flute in the Melody 


Let the teacher play Record G 28B, and then she may present to the 
class the following 


Information concerning this Selection 


260. Inform the class that this piece of music is entitled ‘‘ Dance of the 
Nubian Slaves,” and that it is part of the ballet music from the grand 
opera ‘‘Faust”’ (foust), written by Gounod, a great French composer. A 
grand opera is a serious opera in which there is no spoken dialogue. Let 
the teacher explain that the ballet, a spectacular dance occurring between 
the acts, is one of the characteristic features of French grand opera. This 
particular ballet occurs just before the fifth act, and its characters include 
Cleopatra and her Nubian slaves, none of whom play any part in the opera 
itself. 

This again is music in which the rhythmic quality predominates. Both 
the melody and the accompaniment are contributing factors in this en- 
chanting waltz rhythm. 

261. Play the record again, and educe from the class 


_ Discriminative Listening 
Melody 
There are two principal tunes. 
Instruments playing the Melody 
Trumpet, violin, cello, and flute. 
Form 
When the pupils have educed the melodies, of which there are but two, it 
will be found that the form may be represented thus: Introduction (18 
measures) A (32 measures) B (16 measures) A (in a new key, 16 measures) 
A (in original key, 15 measures) Coda (46 measures). Here attention should 
be called to the fact that when A occurs the second time it is in a different 
key. Having observed this, let the class listen to the record again, that they 
may fully perceive the artistic effect of this change of key. This is song-form 
with introduction and coda. 
Harmony 
Educe from the class that this is supplied by orchestral accompaniment. 
Accompaniment 
Lead the class to discover that this is rhythmic in kind. As stated before, 
ballet music may have any rhythm, but this particular piece is in waltz 
rhythm. 
Cultural Effects 
Captivating rhythm and melody, effective instrumentation, contrasting 
tonalities in the harmony. 
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For the assistance of the teacher the principal melodies are given here, 


and on them are indicated the instruments playing them. 


DANCE OF THE NUBIAN SLAVES 


GOUNOD 


Cah. 
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Flut 
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Program Notes 


“Faust,” the opera from which this music is taken, is one of 
the most popular operas ever written. Its popularity is due to 
its tunefulness, — one tune follows another all through the work. 
In the early operas songs were danced as well as sung in the 
interludes between the acts. Gradually the spoken dialogue and 
singing were omitted from these interludes and so the ballet of 
today was developed. 

The ballet of today is an elaborate and oftentimes spectacular 
dance given by specially trained dancers. When Gounod wrote 
“Faust”’ he included no ballet music ; but this had become such 
an important part of French opera that before the managers of 
the Paris Opera House would buy the score, he had to write a 
ballet. It occurs just before the fifth act and is often omitted 
from the performance of the opera. The scene of the ballet is 
laid in the fastnesses of the Harz Mountains, and such persons 
as Cleopatra and her slaves are represented. 
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G 29A, Instrumental Classic, ‘‘ March from ‘Aida,’” by GrusEPPE VERDI (var’dé), Orchestra, 
with Violins, Trumpets, Flutes, and Clarinet in the Melody 
Let the teacher play Record G 29A, and then she may present to the 
class the following 


Information concerning this Selection 


262. This triumphal march is from the grand opera “‘ Aida”’ (a é’da), by 
Verdi, a great Italian composer. 

The scene of this opera is laidin Memphis and Thebes, in the time of the 
Pharaohs. Through the misfortunes of war Aida, daughter of the Ethio- 
pian king, is the slave of Amneris (am na’rés), the Egyptian princess. 
Aida loves Radames (ra’dé mas), an Egyptian general, who returns her 
love. The plot is further complicated by the fact that Amneris also 
secretly loves Radames. He leads the Egyptians to victory against the 
invading Ethiopians and is rewarded by the king with the hand of the 
princess. Radames resolves to flee with Aida, but is apprehended, tried 
for treason, and condemned to be buried alive unless he will marry 
Amneris. Refusing, he descends to the tomb, where Aida awaits him, 
and they are united in death. 

This ‘tMarch,” like all other operatic marches, is made up of various 
strains taken from the opera. The pomp of war and the Oriental splendor 
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of the Egyptian court are portrayed as much through the instrumentation 
as by means of the spirited melody and the rich harmony. 
263. Play again, and educe from the class 


Discriminative Listening 
Melody 
There are four distinct melodies. 
Instruments playing the Melody 
Violin, trumpets, flutes, and clarinets. 
Form 
As the pupils educe the various melodies, their understanding and interest 
will be deepened if they are informed of the source of the melodies as they 
occur in the opera. The first melody, A, is a hymn to Isis, the Egyptian 
deity. The second melody, B, is a battle hymn which occurs in Act I. The 
third melody, C, is played by trumpeters who precede the Egyptian troops 
as they file before the king. The fourth melody, D, is part of the triumphal 
chorus sung by priests and people in the second act. With these various 
melodies in mind, the pupils should not find it difficult to represent the form 
thus: A B B (different accompaniment) A C C (different key) C D Coda. 
This operatic march is made up of different tunes in the opera and does not 
conform to any strict march form. 
Harmony 
Educe from the class that this is supplied by orchestral accompaniment. 
Accompaniment 
Lead the class to observe that this is rhythmic and full-chord accompani- 
ment. 
Cultural Effects 
Martial pomp expressed in a series of stirring melodies, vivid harmonies, 
broad and virile rhythm, and instrumentation brilliantly handled. 


To help the teacher the tunes, or melodies, are given here, with indica- 
tions of the instruments playing them. 


MARCH FROM “AIDA” 
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Program Notes 


A little over fifty years ago there reigned in Egypt a Khedive, 
Ismail Pasha. He had built at Cairo an elegant opera house, and, 
desiring to appear before the civilized world as a patron of music, 
he looked about for some work based on an Egyptian story with 
which to dedicate his new opera house. 

Verdi, a famous Italian, was then the leading operatic com- 
poser. The Khedive therefore engaged Verdi to write the opera 
‘* Aida,” the story of which was founded on a romance in ancient 
Egyptian history. In the opera, near the end of the second act 
the Egyptian army returns home in triumph, bringing thespoils of 
war and many prisoners, and here occurs this stirring triumphal 
march. 
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G 20B, Instrumental Classic, ‘‘ Polish Dance,” by F. X. SCHARWENKA (shir véyn’ka), Orchestra, 
with Violins, Flute, Clarinet, and Trumpet in the Melody 


Let the teacher play Record G 29B, and then she may present to the 
class the following 


Information concerning this Selection 


264. Inform the class that the chief theme of this music had its origin 
in a dance of the Polish people. The Polish composer, Scharwenka, added 
to and elaborated the folk dance, making a concert piece which is thor- 
oughly national in character as well as an example of skillful writing. The 
pupils may be led to observe how the vivid character of the folk-dance 
theme is brought out by the frequent occurrence of other themes which are 
quiet and rather melancholy in mood. The rhythm is like that of the 
mazurka and is characterized by the strong accent that falls on the second 
beat of the measure. 

Play the record again, and educe from the class 


Discriminative Listening 
Melody 
There are four definite melodies. 
Instruments playing the Melody 
Violins, flute, clarinet, and trumpet. 
Form 
As the pupils become aware of the four principal melodies, and the pas- 
sages called “interludes” which occur between these melodies, they will find 
that the form may be represented thus: ABA; CDC; AB (interpolation 
of C) A. This may be called song-form with trio. The modified restatement 
of C interpolated in the last division is as if the composer made a reference 
in parentheses to something he had enjoyed saying in the trio. 
Harmony 
Educe from the class that this is supplied by orchestral accompaniment. 
Accompaniment 
Lead the class to observe that this is rhythmic and full-chord accompani- 
ment. 
Cultural Effects 
Artistic effect of contrasting melodies, by turns wild and wistful ; arresting 
rhythm ; brilliant instrumentation and harmonies. 


To help the teacher the principal melodies are given here, and on them 
are indicated the instruments playing. 
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POLISH DANCE 
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Program Notes 


The ‘Polish Dance” is well named, for its spirit is typically 
Polish. The themes are by turns wild or wistful, and brass and 
wood wind are effectively used in bringing out this contrast. The 
chief theme, which recurs four times during the piece, is defiant 
and barbaric. It seems to fling itself at the hearer. The other 
melodies are more quiet and contemplative. The rhythm 
throughout suggests a mazurka. The various sections are linked 
together after the manner of the regular dance form. 

Franz Xaver Scharwenka, the composer, was a native of 
Poland. His gifts as pianist, teacher, and creative artist have 

| won him international fame. 


PROGRAM MUSIC 


Stx PIECES GIVING THE MusicAaL IMPRESSION OF SUGGESTED SCENES 
— Procram Music 


Nutcracker Suite Tschaikowsky 
March 
Danse Arabe 
Danse Chinois 
Danse des Mirlitons 
Waltz of the Flowers 
To a Wild Rose MacDowell 
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“Nutcracker Suite”’ (“ Casse-Noisette’’), ‘‘ March,” by P. I. TScHAIKOWSKY (chi k6f’ské), Or- 
chestra, with Trumpet, Clarinet, Violin, Flute, and Oboe in the Melody 
Before playing Record G 30A, “March,” the first number of ‘Nut- 
cracker Suite,” the teacher may present to the class the following 


Information concerning this Selection 


265. The music next to be heard is entitled the ‘‘ Nutcracker Suite” 
(“ Casse-Noisette”’). It was written by Peter Tschaikowsky, a great Rus- 
sian composer, and is a musical narrative, or story, concerning a girl and 
her delight and joy in Christmas and in a Christmas tree. 

It will be recalled that a suite is a succession of complete pieces of 
music and that their purpose is to illustrate or to suggest various scenes 
in a story which the composer has chosen as the so-called ‘“program”’ of 
his music. Now the story which Tschaikowsky had in mind when he 
wrote the “ Nutcracker Suite”’ is as follows: 

Once upon a time there was a little girl who had a Christmas party and 
a Christmas tree. Many of her friends were present, and they all had a 
fine time. Among her presents was a beautiful nutcracker (casse-noitsette) , 
which she prized highly. 

On the table were different sorts of goodies, candies, and nuts, and 
unfortunately this little girl ate too many nuts. She went to bed, but was 
very restless and could not sleep. Then it seemed to her that she got up 
and crept into the Christmas-tree room and there saw all her toys and 
dolls in a fairy revel, led by her beloved Nutcracker, who appeared to be 
the prince of the fairies. Soon she heard the music of this “March,” and 
all seemed to be marching in a stately manner around the room and 
around the Christmas tree, with Prince Nutcracker always in the lead. 

. 266. Let the teacher play Record G 30A, ‘‘ March,” from “ Nutcracker 
Suite,” and educe from the class this motive : 


This is heard again and again, sixteen times in all, and much of the 
beauty of the piece is due to the artistic use of this motive. _ 
267. Play the record again, and educe from the class 


Discriminative Listening 


Melody 
There are three melodies in this piece and they are given here; on them 


are indicated the instruments playing them. 
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MARCH FROM “NUTCRACKER SUITE” 
P. I. TSCHAIKOWSKY 
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Instruments playing the Melody 
Trumpet, clarinet, violin, flute, and oboe. 
Form 


Having educed the melodies given above, the pupils will discover that 
the form is that of a rondo (see page 311), and may be represented thus: 
ABA CA (string variations) B A. 

Harmony 

Educe from the class that this is supplied by orchestral accompaniment 

and that a counter-melody is played by the bassoon and double-bass: 
Accompaniment 

Lead the class to observe that this is a combination of full-chord and 

contrapuntal accompaniment. 
Cultural Effects 

Vigorous melody, crisp rhythm, humor and imagination expressed in the 

instrumental tone quality, clever harmonies. 
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Program Notes 


This music illustrates a charming fairy story about a little girl 
who, “having indulged herself with Christmas goodies, dreams 
on Christmas night that she again sees the tree lighted in all its 
glory, while the toys and dolls are holding a fairy revel, led by 
‘Nutcracker,’ the Prince of Fairyland.”’ The music contains the 
loveliest variety imaginable of sounds and instrumental effects ; 
it is just as full of jolly things as is the little girl’s Christmas 
tree. 

The “ March”’ plays back and forth among the different choirs, 
or sections: first in the brass, then in the strings, then in the 
wood wind, and so on. It sounds just like the march and 
countermarch of different squads of the funny little toy soldiers. 


LESSON PLAN - G 30B 


G 30B, “Nutcracker Suite” (‘‘Casse-Noisette”’), “Danse Arabe,” Orchestra, with Bassoon, 
Oboe, and Clarinet in the Melody ; 


Before playing Record G 30B, “Danse Arabe,”’ the second number of 
this suite, the teacher may present to the class the following 


Information concerning this Selection 


268. After hearing the ‘‘ March,” the little girl seemed to be wafted 
away with Prince Nutcracker to Arabia, land of deserts, caravans, and 
camels, and there she heard the “ Danse Arabe.”’ Notice how mysterious 
and strange the music sounds. 

Play Record G 30B, and educe from the class 


Discriminative Listening 

This piece of music may be regarded as realistic in that it is pervaded by the 
Oriental atmosphere suggested in the title. Although it is possible to distin- 
guish the different factors, such as melody, instruments, form, harmony, and 
accompaniment, still this is one of those selections in which everything is so 
finely woven into the pattern of the whole that individuality is submerged in the 
general effect. The mystery and weird fascination of the land of Arabia is sug- 
gested in the tone color of bassoon, oboe, and clarinet, while the uninterrupted, 
monotonous droning in the accompaniment brings a picture of an Oriental 
thoroughfare where turbaned shopkeepers move stealthily about. To preserve 
this illusion of mystery the form needs to be indefinite. Thus the final impression 
is one of strange and elusive fancy in distant scenes, just as the composer intended 
it to be. 


Cultural Effects 
An Oriental atmosphere of beauty and mystery portrayed alike by melody, 
harmony, rhythm, and instrumental tone quality. 
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Program Notes 


This is an Oriental dance, with a droning accompaniment. 
Listen for the beautiful melodies on the rich-toned clarinet and 
bassoon, with the plaintive appeal of the oboe and the faint and 
delicate accompaniment of the tambourine, just like a little 
cloud of gold dust blown into the air by some clever genie. 


LESSON PLAN -G 3lA,a 


G 31A, a, ‘Nutcracker Suite” (‘* Casse-Noisette”’), ‘Danse Chinois,” Orchestra, with Flutes 


and Violins in the Melody 


Before playing Record G 31A, a, “Danse Chinois” (dans shé nwa’), 
the third number of this suite, the teacher may present to the class the 
following 


Information concerning this Selection 


269. The little girl then went to China, for in Dreamland or in Fairy- 
land you can travel to any country at a moment’s notice. There she 
listened to the ‘‘Danse Chinois,” or “‘Chinese Dance,” and seemed to 
see strange figures dancing, led as before by Prince Nutcracker. 

Play Record G 31A, a, and educe from the class 


Discriminative Listening 


Melody, form, and harmony are skillfully combined in this musical fabric. 
After the rhythm is established in a figure that is continually repeated by the 
bassoons and double-basses, an odd little tune is announced by the flutes, and at’ 
once there is an impression of a dance that is fantastic or even grotesque. The 
strings, with pizzicato effect, add piquancy and lightness. As the music con- 
tinues, the first tune is heard again, this time with ornate figures played by the 
clarinet. The whole composition is like a Chinese tapestry, for on the back- 
ground of an unvarying accompaniment, suggestive of the tom-tom, there is a 
fanciful melodic design. Contrasts in instrumental tone color intensify the 
Oriental impression, and the entire selection permits us to imagine Chinese 
scenes and festivities in which mirth and happiness are abounding. 


Cultural Effects 


A bit of delicious humor to which melody, harmony, instrumentation, and 
rhythm all contribute. 


Program Notes 


This short dance brings the Far East before our imagination: 
— China, with its golden dragon, its high-piled pagodas, and its 
grotesque music. The bassoons play an unchanging bass figure, 
while the flute sings an odd melody which is answered by the 
strings playing pizzicato. We may think of the flutes as por- 
traying the little Chinese capering about, and the bassoons may 
suggest the grown-ups, keeping time with heads and feet. 
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LESSON PLAN - G 31A,b 


G 31A, b, “Nutcracker Suite” (‘‘ Casse-Noisette’’), “Danse des Mirlitons,” Orchestra, with 
Flute, Clarinets, and Trumpets in the Melody 
Before playing Record G 31A, b, ‘“‘Danse des Mirlitons” (dans da 


mér lé ton’), the next number of this suite, the teacher may present to the 
class the following 


Information concerning this Selection 


270. Then the dream changed, and the little girl seemed to see the toy 
flutes which she had had on her Christmas tree. They were playing and 
dancing, and they, too, were led by Prince Nutcracker. 

Play Record G 31A, b, and educe from the class 

Discriminative Listening 


Melody 
There are two principal melodies, which are given here. 


“DANSE DES MIRLITONS,” FROM “NUTCRACKER SUITE” 


P. I. TscHAIKOWSKY 
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Instruments playing the Melody 
Flute, clarinets, and trumpets. 


Form 
Lead the pupils to discover that there are only two melodies, and that the 
form may be represented thus: Introduction A Episode B A. This is song- 
form with an introduction and an episode. 


Harmony 
Educe from the class that this is supplied by orchestral accompaniment. 


Accompaniment 
Lead the class to discover that this is rhythmic accompaniment. A re- 
curring figure in B emphasizes the rhythm. 
Cultural Effects 
A naive melody, enticing rhythm, appropriately simple harmonies, in- 
struments which suggest the delicate tones produced by toy players. 


Program Notes 


A “mirliton” is a sort of toy flute, producing a sound much 
like that made by singing against a comb wrapped in thin paper. 
In Tschaikowsky’s ballet the Mirlitons join the other toys in the 
fairy dances. 


LESSON PLAN : G 31B 


G 31B, “Nutcracker Suite” (‘‘ Casse-Noisette”), “‘ Waltz of the Flowers,’ Orchestra, with , 
Strings, French Horn, Flute, and Clarinet in the Melody 
Before playing Record G 31B, ‘“‘ Waltz of the Flowers,” the last num- 
ber of this suite, the teacher may present to the class the following 


Information concerning this Selection 


271. Finally the little girl arrived at a place in Fairyland or Dreamland 
where there were many, many flowers of all kinds. She was, indeed, a 
happy little girl, as here she caressed a rose and there caught the perfume 
of a lily. Then, strange to relate, all the flowers, led by Prince Nut- 
cracker, began to dance most gracefully, and she heard the music of the 
“Waltz of the Flowers.” 


272. Play Record G 31B, and educe from the class 


Discriminative Listening 
Melody 
There are four principal melodies. 
Instruments playing the Melody 
The melodies are given here, and on them are indicated the instruments 
playing. 
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“WALTZ OF THE FLOWERS,” FROM “NUTCRACKER SUITE” 


P. I. TscHAIKOWSKY 
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Form 


Let the teacher call the attention of the pupils to the harp cadenza (see 


and lead the class to discover that the 


form may be represented thus: Introduction AB AB; C DC; ABA Coda. 


in the introduction 


, Pp. 245) 


footnote 


form with trio and coda. 


This is song- 


Harmony 


Educe from the class that this is supplied by orchestral accompaniment. 
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Accompaniment 

Lead the class to discover that this is rhythmic and full-chord accompani- 
ment, in which the harp is heard distinctly. The teacher may tell the class 
that the tone quality of the harp is something like that of a piano, and she 
may show the class a picture of the harp (p. 372) and a picture of the 
player (p. 373). 

Cultural Effects 

Captivating melody which lends itself to the enticing rhythm of the waltz, 

effective variety of instrumental tone quality, brilliant harmony. 


Program Notes 
The “Waltz of the Flowers” is the concluding number in this 
suite. The principal tune, one of Tschaikowsky’s loveliest and 
most famous melodies, is played by the horns after an intro- 
duction and a passage for the harp. 


LESSON PLAN - G 32A 


G 32A, Instrumental Classic, ‘To a Wild Rose,” by E. A. MacDowEtt, Violin with Piano 


Let the teacher play Record G 32A, and then present to the class the 
following 


Information concerning this Selection 


273. Inform the class that this piece of music is entitled ‘‘To a Wild 
Rose,” and that it was composed by Edward A. MacDowell, a great 
American composer. He did not intend to describe this delicate flower in 
a matter-of-fact way. The attraction of the wild rose is its fragile beauty, 
dainty color, subtle perfume; and so MacDowell reveals in his music the 
rare charm of this hillside flower. Its melody has for us the same fascina- 
tion as the fragrant loveliness of the blossom, and in the musical sim- 
plicity we all but breathe the exquisite perfume of the wild rose. 

Play the record again, and educe from the class 


Discriminative Listening 
Melody 
There are two definite melodies. 
Instrument playing the Melody 
Violin. 
Form 
This melody is in the nature of a song without words. Lead the class to 
discover that the form may be represented thus: A B A long Coda. This is 
song-form with coda. 
Harmony 
Educe from the class that this is supplied by the piano accompaniment. 
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Accompaniment 
Lead the class to discover that this is fud/-chord accompaniment. 
Cultural Effects 
Melody, harmony, and instrumental tone quality all contribute to an 
atmosphere of ineffable charm. 


Program Notes 


This piece is happily named. It is sweet, simple, and modest ; 
yet as appealing as the wild rose itself. While it is the most 
popular of MacDowell’s shorter pieces, it is only by a lucky 
chance that it came to be written and published. MacDowell 
had jotted down the melody one summer morning, but dissat- 
isfied with it had impatiently crumpled up the paper and thrown 
it at the fireplace. His aim was bad, however, and the paper fell 
on the floor, to be picked up later by Mrs. MacDowell, who per- 
suaded her husband that the sketch was worth finishing. So, 
thanks to her, many thousands of people now enjoy its simple 
charm. 

MacDowell was the most gifted of the American composers. 


MELODIC EXAMPLES 


Stx PIECES IN WHICH THE MELODY SEEMS TO BE THE DOMINATING FACTOR 


Nocturne Behr 

Ave Maria Bach-Gounod 
Song without Words Tschaikowsky 
Good Night Loeschhorn 
Melody Massenet 
Andante from “‘ Romance” Griinfeld 


LESSON PLAN - G 32B 


G 32B, Instrumental Classic, ‘‘ Nocturne,” by F. Brnr (bar), Flute and Clarinet Duet with 
Piano Accompaniment 
Let the teacher play Record G 32B, and educe from the class the fact 
that the fine tunes, or melodies, form a striking feature of this compo- 
sition. Let her then present to the class the following 


Information concerning this Selection 

274. Tell the class that this piece is called “‘ Nocturne,” and that it was 
written by F. Behr, a noted French composer. Nocturne really means 
“night piece,” for it is written in contemplation of night. So it expresses 
a dreamy, pensive mood and reflects the quiet and repose of darkness. 
This composition is restful and produces a sense of peace which is 
heightened by the lyric quality of the flute and clarinet tones. 
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275. Play the record again, and educe from the class 


Discriminative Listening 
Melody 
There are three distinct melodies. The introduction is also melodic, being 
an eight-measure melody played by the clarinet. 
Instruments playing the Melodies 
Flute and clarinet. 
Form 
Lead the class to observe that the form may be represented thus: Intro- 
duction A B Interlude C A Coda. Thus it is a succession of tune divisions 
with a return to the first one, and an introduction, interlude, and coda. 
Harmony 
Educe from the class that first the clarinet plays a complete tune alone, 
and that the flute then starts another tune alone, after which the clarinet 
and flute join in two-part harmony. 
Accompaniment 
The accompaniment, supplied by the piano, is fudl-chord in kind. 
Cultural Effects 
Melodic tranquillity ; interesting harmonic effect produced by coincident 
melodies played by flute and clarinet; blending of the instrumental tone 
quality. 


Program Notes 


“Nocturne” might be called “Night Song.” The piece begins 
with a melody of soothing tranquillity well suited to the clarinet, 
which plays the first part. Then the cool, pensive tones of the 
flute take up the strain. Presently the two instruments are 
playing together different melodies which harmonize effectively. 
Throughout the piece the songful quality predominates. Rich, 
warm chords provide an agreeable harmonic background. 

The composition is the work of Francois Behr. 


LESSON PLAN -: G 33A 


G 33A, Instrumental Classic, ‘‘ Ave Maria,” by BAcH-GouNop (bik g00’nd’), Violin and Cello 
with Piano Accompaniment 


Before playing this piece of music let the teacher present to the class 
the following 


Information concerning this Selection 


276. Inform the class that this is an “‘Ave Maria” (a’va ma ré’a). 
There are many ‘“‘Ave Marias” in music, but this is perhaps one of the 
best. It is the work of two great composers, Bach and Gounod. Many 
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years ago Bach, a great German composer, wrote a piece of music which 
he called ‘‘ Prelude in C,” and this Prelude as Bach wrote it is the accom- 
paniment, or harmony, of this ‘Ave Maria.”” More than one hundred 
years later, Gounod, a great French composer, wrote the melody to go with 
the Bach “Prelude in C,” and now we have this beautiful and famous 
piece of what we call melodic music. 

While listening to this record, please remember that the piano plays 
the part written by Bach, and that the violin plays the part written by 
Gounod. The cello part has been added by a famous arranger, to make the 
violin and piano parts sound better. At concerts this piece is usually per- 
formed as given here. 

277. Let the teacher play Record G 33A, and educe from the class 

Discriminative Listening 

Melody 
There is one principal melody. The opening phrase is given here. 


AVE MARIA 
BacH-GouNnoD 
A Violin 


Instrument playing the Melody 
Violin. 
Form 
Educe from the class that after a four-measure introduction there is one 
principal melody, which is cumulative. The form is represented by Intro- 
duction A. 
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Harmony 

Lead the class to observe that the harmony is supplied by the cello, which 
plays a counter-melody, and by the piano accompaniment, which is a kind 
of full-chord accompaniment called arpeggio. This means that the notes of 
the chord, instead of being struck simultaneously, are struck in succession, 
producing a rippling effect. An arpeggio accompaniment, therefore, is one 
made up almost entirely of arpeggios (broken chords). 

Cultural Effects 

A melody expressing spiritual fervor, an engrossing harmonic background, 

profound earnestness expressed by the violin and cello tones. 


Program Notes 


Here is a beautiful melody so arranged for violin and piano 
that both have an individual artistic effect. The violin, with a 
suppliant voice of deep emotion, begins with a peace and re- 
pose which suggests a prayer as it rises on the shining wings of 
angelic flight. As the song proceeds the importunity deepens, 
and the melody moves with more dramatic expression. The 
piano, with its flowing, harplike accompaniment, furnishes a 
rich background and helps to preserve the rhythm. At last the 
music flows, in a sweetly descending strain, to a close that leaves 
with the listener a sense of reassurance and quiet happiness. To 
listen to this gem of musical loveliness we must appreciate alike 
the genius of Bach, revealed in the noble accompaniment, and 
the gifts of Gounod, who drew from Bach’s harmony a melody 
of such rare beauty. 


LESSON PLAN - G 33B 


G 33B, Instrumental Classic, “Song without Words,” by P. I. TscHarKowsky (chi kéf’ské) 
Violin and Cello with Piano 


Before playing this piece of music, let the teacher present to the class 
the following 


Information concerning this Selection 


278. Many great composers have written pieces of music called ‘Songs 
without Words.” That is, they sound like songs, but are to be played by 
instruments. Tschaikowsky, the great Russian composer, has given us a 
delightful melodic example in this “‘Song without Words.” 

279. Play Record G 33B, and educe from the class 


Discriminative Listening 
Melody 
There are three principal melodies, which are given here: 


LESSON PLAN - G 33B O17 


SONG WITHOUT WORDS 


P. I. TscHarkowsky 


Instruments playing the Melody 
Violin, with cello in counter-melody. 
Form 
Educe from the class that the three melodies are so employed that the 
form may be represented thus: A B A C A Coda. In form it is a rondo (see 
Lesson Plan - G 20B, p. 311). 
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Harmony 
Lead the class to observe that the harmony is supplied by the two melodies 
sounding together and by the piano accompaniment. 
Accompaniment 
Rhythmic and contrapuntal. 


Cultural Effects 
An attractive and easily remembered melody, adequate but unobtrusive 
harmonies, expressive tone quality of the violin and the cello. 


Program Notes 

The most important feature of all music is melody. All 
the great composers are rich in melody. This “Song without 
Words,” one of Tschaikowsky’s earliest compositions, is very 
tuneful, and the melody makes a definite appeal. A tune is the 
most obvious kind of melody, — one that is easily grasped, 
catches the attention at once, is remembered, may be whistled. 
This piece was evidently written by the youthful composer in 
imitation or emulation of Mendelssohn, who, many years before, 
had made a popular reputation chiefly through his numerous 
compositions called “Songs without Words.” A song without 
words is a lyrical, or songlike, composition for an instrument, — 
hence, perforce, without words. 


LESSON PLAN - G 34A 


G 34A, Instrumental Classic, ‘‘Good Night,” by A. LorscaHorn (lésh’/hérn), String Ensemble 


Before playing this piece of music, let the teacher present to the class 
the following 


Information concerning this Selection 


280. Tell the class that this piece is entitled ‘“Good Night,” and is by 
A. Loeschhorn, a noted composer. As suggested in the title, the music 
expresses the quiet and peace of evening, and is similar in mood to the 
“Nocturne,” by Behr, with which the pupils are familiar. Lead the class 
to observe that the outstanding feature of this music is the beauty of the 
melody, which is played by the violin, and that the dark, somber tones of 
the viola contribute much to the nocturnal character of the music. 

281. Play Record G 34A, and educe from the class 


Discriminative Listening 
Melody 


There are two principal melodies. The entire melody of this selection is 
given here, with an indication of the instruments playing. 
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GOOD NIGHT 


A. LoESCHHORN 
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Instrument playing the Melody 
Violin. 
Form 
Educe from the class that the form may be represented thus: A B Inter- 
lude A Coda. 


Harmony 
Lead the class to observe that the harmony is supplied by the strings, in a 
. rich succession of chords. 


Accompaniment 
Lead the class to observe that the accompaniment is full-chord, with 
conwwapuntal touches here and there. 


Cultural Effects 
Simplicity and grace of melody, slowly moving harmonies as a rich back- 
ground, contrast of the vibrant tones of the violin and the somber tones 
of the viola. 


Program Notes 


“Good Night,” by Loeschhorn, played by string quartet, is 
a song without words. The conception is essentially lyric. It 
sings of the hush of evening, the scent of lilacs, and the rustle 
of poplars moving in the night wind. Particularly beautiful is 
the coda, where a simple figure of two notes seems again and 
again to say “good night,” “good night.” 

Albert Loeschhorn was born in Berlin, early in the nineteenth 
century. He attained note through his excellent compositions 
for piano. 


LESSON PLAN - G 35A, a 


G 35A, a, Instrumental Classic, ‘‘Melody,”’ by J. Massenet (ma’s’ né’), Violin 
and Cello with Piano 
Let the teacher play Record G 35A, a, and educe from the class the 
fact that much of the charm of this piece of music lies in its appealing 
melody. Let her then present to the class the following 


Information concerning this Selection 


282. Inform the class that this piece is one of the best compositions of 
Jules Massenet, a great French composer. It was written originally as an 
instrumental melody; but, later, words were set to it, in order to make 
a more vivid impression. However, the subtle feeling and sentiment re- 
vealed in the music itself really needs no text to convey to the hearer a 
sense of deep thought and reflection. Therefore, this melody may be 
called a fine example of instrumental music that is distinctly melodic. 
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After the pupils have become aware of the melodic charm of this music, 
lead them to observe how certain phrases played by the violin are imi- 
tated by the cello. 


283. Play the record again, and educe from the class 


Discriminative Listening 
Melody 
There are two contrasting melodies, which are given here. 


MELODY 


J. MASSENET 


Instruments playing the Melody 
Violin and cello. 
Form 
Lead the class to discover that there are two melodies, and that the form 
may be represented thus: Introduction A B A Coda. This is song-form 
with coda. 
Harmony 
Educe from the class that this is supplied by strings playing two distinct 
parts and by the piano accompaniment. 
Accompaniment 
Lead the class to discover that this is contrapuntal and rhythmic accom- 
paniment. 


Cultural Effects 


A rare melody; harmonies which are slow-moving and somber; expressive 
tones of the violin and cello; and a perfect unity of melody, rhythm, and 
harmony that makes a complete whole. 
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Program Notes 


Massenet must surely have realized when he penned this little 
piece that it was, despite its brevity, one of his finest inspirations. 
It was originally written as a cello solo with orchestra; but very 
soon words were set to the melody, and it became famous as a 
song. These words tell of a joyous springtime full of happy love, 
but long since vanished, so that now the renewing spring itself 
seems withered and dead. These thoughts perhaps express the 
composer’s subconscious feeling. On the other hand, we may 
listen with Whitman’s phrase in mind: “‘ Music is what awakens 
in you when you are reminded by the instruments.” The pre- 
vailing mood here is, at any rate, plaintive and reflective. Notice 
the recurring phrase, sung by the violin, which after abruptly 
rising an octave falls in semitones, and is echoed in the cello, 
only to lift itself again, as if in rising and falling waves of emo- 
tion. There is a surprise near the end: just where the melody 
seems to be dying away it changes key and rises again for a 
final outburst; then it sinks, as if exhausted, to a quiet close. 


LESSON PLAN - G 35A, b 
G 35A, b, Instrumental Classic, ‘Andante from ‘Romance,’”’ by A. GRUNFELD (griin’félt), 
Violin and Cello with Piano 

Let the teacher play Record G 35A, b, and educe from the class the 
fact that their pleasure in this piece comes chiefly from the melody. Let 
her then present to the class the following 
Information concerning this Selection 

284. This piece of music is called “‘ Andante,” and is taken from a longer 
composition entitled “Romance,” by Alfred Griinfeld, a noted composer. 
Andante is an Italian word meaning “rather slow,” or “‘moving at a 
moderate pace,” and this accounts for the mood and tempo of the music. 
The title ““Romance”’ is applied to a piece of dreamy or fanciful char- 
acter, and the pupils may observe these traits in this musical expression. 

285. Play the record again, and educe from the class 

Discriminative Listening 


Melody 
There is one melody, which begins as follows: 


ANDANTE FROM “ROMANCE” 
A. GRUNFELD 
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Violin 
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Instrument playing the Melody 
Violin. 
Form 


Lead the class to discover that there is but one theme, freely elaborated 

into a cumulative melody and represented by A. 
Harmony 

Educe from the class that this is supplied by violin and cello, each playing 

a different melody at the same time, and by the piano accompaniment. 
Accompaniment 

Lead the class to discover that this is rhythmic accompaniment, with 
touches of contrapuntal accompaniment. The rhythm suggests syncopation, 
which means that a tone is begun on an unaccented part of a measure and is 
held through the next accent following. Thus it produces the effect of 
coming after the beat. 


Cultural Effects 


Spontaneous melody, varied and effective harmonies, vibrant tone quality 
of the strings. 


Program Notes 


The composer might have called this piece a song without. 
words ; and we can go even further and call it a story without 
words, which each listener may fill in as his imagination directs. 
There is no doubt that the story is an absorbing one as we listen 
to the beautiful mounting melody, with its recurring phrases in 
the violin that sound like a repeated sigh, over the deep-toned 
response of the cello. This melody is repeated for emphasis, 
with somewhat louder tone; at times two voices seem to be 
speaking at once. With what increased power, as if trium- 
phantly, the composer restates the phrases, enriched with more 
glowing tone colors, until the piece fades into tranquil closing 
harmonies and dies away in an atmosphere of exquisite peace ! 


PROGRAMS AND PROGRAM-MAKING 


286. The pupils have had enough experience in listening to music to 
realize the variety of the musical impressions made by different pieces 
of music. It will interest them to group some of these pieces together 
in a program, and under wise direction they may acquire much profit- 
able knowledge and enjoyment in the making of programs. 

In a course in music appreciation the program furnishes an important 
link ; namely, the link between the small forms, which the class already 
knows, and the greater forms, which come in the future. A suite is really 
a complete program, as is also an overture; the most artistic programs are 
the beautiful symphonies or the more classic suites. One chapter of the 
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suite or symphony‘is like a composition in a smaller form whose function 
is to become one number of the program. 

As an example, it may be helpful to unite the psychology of program- 
making with physiology, and to draw an analogy from a well-planned 
dinner ; for a dinner menu is both physiological and psychological. First 
there is soup, then fish, then roast, then salad, then dessert. The most 
nutritious element is the third, the roast, and the appetite for it is stimu- 
lated by the first two. The fourth and fifth lead gracefully and gradually 
away, and a general satisfaction results. 

Tracing the connection between a menu and the program still further, 
we specify the moods as 


1. Cheerful 3. Intellectual 5. Exhilarating 
2. Emotional 4. Sentimental 


This establishes unity and contrast. The unity may be seen in Nos. 1 
and 5, while contrast persists all the way through. 

It is advisable to select the music for No. 3 first; it is the principal 
feature in the program. Then select the second and fourth numbers, and 
then the rhythmic selections for Nos. 1 and 5. The idea in beginning with 
a stirring rhythmic piece of music is to attract the attention at the start. 
It is equally desirable to leave a pleasing impression at the end. 

It is not necessary to confine the program numbers to instrumental 
pieces. The pupils may find it interesting to include some of their own 
songs. The following, taken from the selections already heard in this 
grade, may serve as a guide to both the teacher and the class: 


1. Polish Dance Scharwenka G 20B 
2. Good Night Loeschhorn G 34A 
3. Ave Maria Bach-Gounod G 33A 
4. Dance of the Nubian Slaves Gounod G 28B 
5. March from “‘ Aida”’ Verdi G 290A 


HARMONIC EXAMPLES 


FIVE PIECES IN WHICH THE INTEREST IS ATTRACTED BY THE BEAUTY 
OF THE HARMONY 


Prelude, Opus 28, No. 4 Chopin 
Andante from “Italian Symphony” Mendelssohn 
Minuet Bolzon 
Prelude, Opus 28, No. 20 Chopin 


Intermezzo Szalit 
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G 34B, Instrumental Classic, ‘“Prelude, Opus 28, No. 4,” by FREDERIC FRANCOIS CHOPIN 
(shd’pan’), Orchestra, with Oboe, Violin, and French Horn in Combination in the Melody 


Before playing this piece of music let the teacher present to the class 
the following 


Information concerning this Selection 


287. Tell the class that in music the word prelude may have several dif- 
ferent meanings. Prelude often means the introductory measures played 
by some instrument before the principal melody is heard, either in a song 
or in an instrumental solo. Again, prelude may mean an entire piece of 
music, which may occur at the beginning of an opera or of a program. Of 
this last kind Chopin, a great composer, wrote many, designating them 
by number. They are fragmentary tone sketches, into which a great deal 
of musical expression is condensed. This is ‘‘ Prelude No. 4.” 

288. Play Record G 34B, and educe from the class 


Discriminative Listening 
Melody 
There is one principal melody. 
Instruments playing the Melody 
Oboe, violin, and French horn in combination. 


Form 
Lead the class to discover that the form may be represented thus: A A 
Coda. 
Harmony 
Educe from the class that this is supplied by the orchestral accompani- 
ment. Play the record again, and call attention to the fact that at the be- 
ginning the melody consists of but two tones through four measures, while 
the full chords in the accompaniment change often. Indeed throughout this 
piece the movement of the tune is slight; yet this inactive melody becomes 
beautiful through the variety of shifting harmonies in the accompaniment. 
Therefore we may say that the chief interest in this selection les in its 
harmony. 
Accompaniment 
Lead the class to discover that this is full-chord accompaniment. 


Cultural Effects 
Harmonies of significance and power, an unusual melodic idea, unique 
and highly effective instrumentation. 


289. To help the teacher the first few measures of this piece of music 
are given on the next page. 
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PRELUDE NO. 4 


F. F. CHOPIN 


Program Notes 


Chopin was an invalid. Berlioz says, ‘‘He was dying all his 
life.”’ One feels that this unfortunate physical condition tinges 
with a subtle melancholy many of his most beautiful composi- 
tions. The ‘Preludes’ (Opus 28) are a striking example of this 
tendency. Most of them are deeply introspective; some, mor- 
bidly so. The whole collection was written while Chopin was 
staying at Majorca, seeking health in the mild climate of the 
Mediterranean Sea. No. 4 is filled with a most serious and 
subjective quality, yet is of arresting beauty, with its delicately 
shifting changes of harmony. 

Chopin was born in Poland, but spent most of his life in 
Paris. The number of his compositions is relatively small, and 
all are written for piano; yet he must be ranked asa great com- 
poser, owing to the perfection, the poetically refined character, 
and the distinguished originality of his work. 


LESSON PLAN - G 35B 


G 35B, Instrumental Classic, *‘ Andante from ‘Italian Symphony,’” by FELIx MENDELSSOHN 
(mén’dél sén), Orchestra, with Viola and Oboe Combined, Strings, and Flute in the Melody 


Before playing this piece of music let the teacher present to the class 
the following 
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Information concerning this Selection 


290. Explain to the class that a symphony is a large orchestral work, 
usually divided into four complete sections, or chapters, called move- 
ments, and that while andante (an dan’ta) as a mark of musical expres- 
sion means “slow, graceful, moving at a moderate pace,” it is also used 
to designate a complete chapter, or movement, in a symphony. An 
‘““Andante”’ in a symphony is usually a slow movement. 

Inform the pupils that the piece about to be played is made up of the 
two principal melodies, together with an introduction and a coda, and 
that it is taken from the “Andante” of the “Italian Symphony,” by 
Mendelssohn, a great composer. This is an unusual example of harmonic 
music. Its chief interest lies in the simultaneous use of different mel- 
odies so that in spite of their difference they sound well together, 
or harmonize. 

291. Play Record G 35B, and educe from the class 


Discriminative Listening 
Melody 
The principal melodies are as follows: 


ANDANTE FROM “ITALIAN SYMPHONY” 
FELIX MENDELSSOHN 


Instruments playing the Melodies 
Viola and oboe combined, strings, and flute. Call attention to the fact that 
the tone quality which results from the blending of the viola and oboe is 
very different from the tone quality of either instrument when it plays 
alone. Also lead the class to discern the counter-melody played by the 
double-bass. The teacher may now tell the class that the double-bass is 
the bass of the string family. Although seldom used as a solo instrument, the 
double-bass is necessary and effective in orchestral combinations. Its range 
is very low, and the tone quality has a stately and imposing sonority. Show 
the picture of the double-bass (p. 388), and that of the man playing it (p. 389). 
Form 
Lead the class to discover that after a brief introduction a first melody is 
played by oboe and viola in unison, while beneath them the cello and 


x 


DovusLe-BAss 


DoUBLE-BASS 
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double-bass play a counter-melody, which sounds well, or harmonizes, with 
the chief melody. The principal melody is played again by flute and 
strings, the counter-melody being still carried on by the cello and double- 
basses. The second melody is played by oboe and viola in unison, with the 
cello and double-basses playing a counter-melody underneath. The second 
melody is repeated, this time played by flute and violin, while the cello and 
double-basses continue to play the counter-melody. The piece ends with 
a coda. Therefore the form may be represented thus: Introduction A 
A (different orchestration) B—A B-A (different orchestration) long Coda (in- 
cluding Introduction and suggesting A), and is called song-form with coda. 
Harmony 

Educe from the class that in the first A and first B-A the two melodies 
are put together in so ingenious and beautiful a way as to be artistically 
complete. Each is an important melody; and though the usual accompani- 
ment is wanting, the melodies themselves harmonize so well that each forms 
a harmonic background for the other. In the remainder of the piece the 
harmony is supplied by the orchestral accompaniment. 

Accompaniment 

Lead the class to discover that in the first A and first B—A the accompani- 
ment is melodic, and that in the second A and second B-A the accompani- 
ment is full-chord. 

Cultural Effects 

Varied and interesting harmonies produced by different melodies played 
coincidently; new and engrossing tone quality as a result of the blending of 
contrasting instruments; dignified and tranquil melody. 


Program Notes 


This entire symphony is a real expression of the enchantment 
which Italy, an ideal land of beauty and joy, may hold for the 
traveler. The melody of the second movement, the “‘ Andante,” 
is full of legendary feeling. Much of the charm lies in the stately 
movement of the strings while the song sings on above them in 
the viola and oboe. Later the violins take up the theme, and 
the flutes play a shadowy counter-melody like an obbligato. 
Indeed, it is all melody, somewhat like the expressive verses of 
a ballad. There is an ever-present accompaniment of the lower 
strings, and the movement ends with a vague memory of the 
first strain in an atmosphere of mystery and mythical romance. 


LESSON PLAN - G 386A 
G 36A, Instrumental Classic, ‘‘ Minuet,” by G. Borzonr (bdl tsd’/né), String Ensemble 


Let the teacher play Record G 36A, and then present to the class the 
following 


Information concerning this Selection 


292. The minuet is a stately and graceful French dance. Louis XIV 
made the minuet fashionable in Paris, and Charles II established it at 
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the English court. This “Minuet” is by Giovanni Bolzoni, a noted 
Italian composer. While this piece is distinctly rhythmic music, yet 
perhaps its outstanding feature is the beauty of its harmonies. 

In listening to this composition the class may be led to discover what 
is meant by imitation in music. An illustration is found in A, at the 
opening of the piece. Here the first violins begin a melody which the 
second violins at once start to imitate more or less exactly. There are 
fifteen instances of imitation in A and B. Sometimes it is done by the 
second violins and sometimes by the violas. Imitation may be defined 
thus: the more or less exact repetition by one instrument of a tune 
portion played by another instrument. 

Call attention to the fact that in the trio two melodies which harmo- 
nize are played at the same time, one by the violin and the other by 
the cello. 

293. Play the record again, and educe from the class 


Discriminative Listening 
Melody 
There are four principal melodies, which are frequently imitated in the 
other voices (instruments). The following portions of the melodies and the 
imitations, together with indications of the instruments playing, will help 
the understanding of this selection. 


MINUET 


G. BoLzoni 
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Form 
Inform the class that the classic minuet form consists of three groups 
of tunes. The first group has two distinct melodies, A and B. The sec- 
ond group, usually called the trio, has two new and contrasting tunes, 
C and D; while the third group restates the first group, but omits all 
repetitions. The following outline may help to show the ground plan 
of what is known as minuet-and-trio form as applied to this selection : 
Statement 
Minuet I: a complete movement with two principal melodies, each 
repeated, consisting of AA BB. 
Contrast 
Trio: a similarly planned movement, with a difference in style, how- 
ever, which strengthens the effect. It is represented by CC D D. 
Restatement 
Return of Minuet I: a repetition of the first minuet without repeats, 
and often with the addition of a coda. It is represented by A B Coda. 
Harmony 
Educe from the class the fact that this is supplied by the strings in 
chords and melodies sounding together. 
Accompaniment 
Lead the class to discover that the accompaniment is rhythmic, full- 
chord, and contrapuntal in kind. 
Cultural Effects 
Engaging harmonies, stately rhythm, delicately balanced tone quality 
of the strings, subtle melody. 


Program Notes 


The ‘‘ Minuet” by Bolzoni conforms to every tradition of the 
classic minuet. This ancient dance lent itself so well to the needs 
of the eighteenth-century composer that the form was used by 
nearly every great composer. Bolzoni has followed the form as 
it was developed by his predecessors. Therefore in this ‘‘ Minuet”’ 
there are the customary two periods, each repeated ; a trio made 
up of contrasting melodies; and a conclusion which gives the 
first periods, without repetition. It is, of course, in 3/4 measure, 
and the rhythm is distinguished by a slow, stately grace. It is 
played by string quartet. 

Giovanni Bolzoni, a contemporary Italian musician, is the 
composer of this ‘‘ Minuet.” He is eminent also as a violinist 
and conductor. 


LESSON PLAN - G 36B,a 


G 36B, a, Instrumental Classic, “Prelude, Opus 28, No. 20,” by F. F. CHoprn (shé’pan’), 
Orchestra, with Oboe, Trumpet, and Violins Combined in the Melody 


Let the teacher play Record G 36B, a, and then she may present to 
the class the following 
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Information concerning this Selection 

294. Remind the pupils that a prelude may be a complete piece of 
music (see section 287). Inform them that this is ‘Prelude, Opus 28, 
No. 20,” by Chopin, a great composer. 

Educe from the class the fact that the noble effect of this music comes 
from its succession and variety of full chords rather than from its melody. 
This is why we introduce this piece as a fine harmonic example. While 
this composition has an appealing melody and a certain vigor of rhythm, 
yet to many its harmony makes the greatest contribution to its beauty. 

295. Play the record again, and educe from the class 


Discriminative Listening 
Melody 
There are two melodies. 
Instruments playing the Melody 
Oboe, trumpet, and violins combined. Call attention to the fact that the 
blending of these instruments produces a tone quality very different from 
that of any of these instruments playing alone. 


PRELUDE, OPUS 28, NO. 20 


F. F. CHopin 


Form 
Lead the class to discover that the form may be represented thus: A B-A 
B-A, and is two-part song-form. 
Harmony 


Lead the class to observe that this is supplied by the orchestral accom- 
paniment. 
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Accompaniment 
Educe from the class the fact that this is full-chord accompaniment. 
Cultural Effects 


Majestic harmonies; nobility and tenderness expressed in the instru- 
mental tone quality; a melody that is simple yet intense. 


Program Notes 


The “Preludes” of Chopin are the most remarkable expres- 
sions of the genius of this great Pole. Short, vivid, full of emo- 
tion, each one is a perfect musical miniature. The “Prelude, 
Opus 28, No. 20,” embodies within its brief thirteen measures a 
lifetime of sorrow. The slowly shifting harmonies reflect the 
actual grief he knew, his gloomy foreboding, his hopes deferred. 
The somber beauty of this rare harmonic sketch has secured it a 
place among the universally loved classics. Although written 
originally for piano, the piece finds a broader and fuller inter- 
pretation through the tone colors of the orchestra. 


LESSON PLAN - G 36B, b 


G 36B, b, Instrumental Classic, “Intermezzo,” by PauLa Szatir (tsa’lit), Orchestra, with 
Flute, Clarinet, Violins, and Oboe in the Melody 
Let the teacher play Record G 36B, b, and then she may present to the 
class the following 


Information concerning this Selection 


296. Tell the class that this piece of music is ‘“‘ Intermezzo,” by Paula 
Szalit, a noted composer of eastern Europe. 

Let the teacher explain that while this piece of music has a charming 
melody, it has also a succession of full chords which add equal beauty to 
the musical effect. These chords are produced by the full orchestra, and 
the harmony is so well defined that the entire composition may be re- 
garded as an harmonic example. As the playing of the record is repeated, 
the teacher may draw attention to the fact that the slow and dignified 
rhythm emphasizes the impression of rich harmonies, and that these full, 
sustained chords, combined with an attractive melody, make a complete, 
artistic musical composition. 

297. Play the record again, and educe from the class 


Discriminative Listening 


Melody ae 
The first two measures contain the principal melodic idea. They are as 


follows: 
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INTERMEZZO 


PAuLa SZALIT 


Instruments playing the Melody 
Lead the class to observe that the fluée, clarinet, and violins unite in playing 
the greater portion of the melody, and that near the close the oboe has a solo 
for a few measures. 
Form 
Lead the class to discover that the piece is in three well-defined divisions, 
and that the second division, instead of being a new period, is simply a re- 
statement of the first melody, in a contrasting key and with some changes. 
The closing division repeats the first melody in its original key, and is fol- 
lowed by a coda. The form may be represented thus: A, A (changed and 
in a new key, and replacing the usual B), A Coda. The class will observe 
that this is like song-form. 
Harmony 
Educe from the class that this is supplied by orchestral accompaniment. 
Accompaniment 
Educe from the class that this is fudl-chord accompaniment. 
Cultural Effects 
A smoothly flowing, plaintive melody supported by an adequate harmonic 
accompaniment, with an unobtrusive rhythm that produces a feeling of 
repose. Each feature has charming instrumental color. 


Program Notes 


? 


The term imtermezzo means literally “interlude,” and origi- 
nally was applied to a short movement occurring between two 
of the larger movements of a sonata or symphony, or between 
the acts of an opera. Modern usage has applied it to short com- 
positions suited to concert performance. The ‘‘Intermezzo” by 
Szalit is an example of modern treatment of this type. Clearly 
defined in harmonic content, the strong, full chords give color 
and meaning to the melody. This is developed from a single 
motive which recurs many times during the piece. Rich orches- 
tration intensifies the lofty mood. 


VOCAL EXAMPLES 
Two PIECES IN WHICH THE MELODY IS TAKEN BY THE VOICE 


Sing Not, O Fair Circassian Maid Rachmaninov 
“The Sun Whose Rays,” from “‘The Mikado” Sullivan 
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LESSON PLAN - G 87A 


G 37A, Vocal Classic, “Sing Not, O Fair Circassian Maid,” by SERGEI RACHMANINOV 
(rax ma’né ndf), Tenor Solo with Piano Accompaniment and Violin Obbligato 


Let the teacher play Record G 37A, and then she may present to the 
class the following 


Information concerning this Selection 


298. This composition, ‘Sing Not, O Fair Circassian Maid,” some- 
times called ‘‘The Songs of Grusia” (Grusia is one of the provinces of 
Russia), is an art song by Rachmaninov, a great composer and a master 
of Russian songs. The teacher may explain that the term ari song is 
applied to a song in which each verse of the poem has an appropriate 
musical setting; in other words, the music reflects and interprets the 
meaning of the poem throughout and is not merely repeated for each succes- 
sive stanza. Sucha song is the product of cultivated taste and expression. 

The poem of this song is by Pushkin, and recites the feelings of a 
wanderer who has traveled far from the land of Grusia. The poem is as 
follows : 

Sing not, O fair Circassian maid, 

The old Grusenian songs, love-haunted ; 
They only fill my soul with dreams 

Of distant shores and life undaunted. 
Alas! thy wild songs tear my heart, 
Their notes with memories are laden 

Of plains, of nights beneath the moon 
With my belovéd, long-lost maiden! 
Such visions, mem/’ries of my youth 

I banish, seeing thee before me. 

But now thy song unlocks the past, 
And once again the spell is o’er me. 
Sing not, O fair Circassian maid, 

The old Grusenian songs, love-haunted ; 
They only fill my soul with dreams 

Of distant shores and life undaunted. 


Let the teacher play Record G 37A a sufficient number of times for 
the class to comprehend the beauty and the spirit of the song. Call 
attention to the violin and piano prelude and interludes, and to the beau- 
tiful violin obbligato (the term obbligato means a part for a solo instrument 
in a composition that might be considered complete without it). 
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Program Notes 

This is sometimes called “The Songs of Grusia,”’ and is 
written by a great Russian composer whose name is Rachman- 
inov. All his compositions prove his originality. This song 
vividly and artistically interprets the pathos and longing of 
the text. Grusia is another name for Georgia, a part of the 
former Russian Empire. It comprises the fertile valley of the 
upper Kur. The inhabitants of Grusia are called Georgians or 
Grusenians, and their speech belongs to the group of Caucasian 
languages. 

The beauty of the melody is greatly enhanced by the accom- 
paniment and the violin obbligato, which are each important 
and which are welded together with a smoothness that only an 
artist can achieve. 


LESSON PLAN - G 37B 
G 37B, Vocal Operatic Classic, ‘‘The Sun Whose Rays,” from ‘“'The Mikado” (mi ka’d6), 


by Sir ARTHUR SULLIVAN, Soprano Solo with Orchestral Accompaniment 
Before playing this record let the teacher present to the class the 
following 


Information concerning this Selection 

299. W. S. Gilbert, librettist, and Sir Arthur Sullivan, composer, 
wrote many delightful comic operas. A comic opera is one that is en- 
tirely made up of amusing situations, and the story ends happily. Some- 
times the music is varied by the interpolation of spoken words in the 
form of conversation. The music suits the nature of the plot, being gay 
and cheery. Perhaps the best of them is ““ The Mikado,” from which our 
next selection is taken. A brief story of ‘The Mikado”’ follows. 

Nanki-Poo, the hero of the opera and the son of the Mikado, success- 
fully escapes marrying Katisha, an elderly lady and a court character. 
Nanki-Poo flees disguised as a minstrel, and near the beginning of the 
opera sings a delightful song. Yum-Yum, the heroine, is the ward of Koko, 
the Lord High Executioner, by profession a tailor. Pooh-Bah, an exclu- 
sive and haughty personage occupying many official positions, gives the 
information to Nanki-Poo that Koko intends to marry Yum-Yum. So 
affairs are mixed up in a very ingenious, desperate, and entertaining 
manner, until finally the Mikado comes on the scene, compelling Koko to 
marry Katisha, and permitting Nanki-Poo to wed his beloved Yum-Yum. 

The song ‘‘The Sun Whose Rays” comes in the second act, and in it 
Yum-Yum makes known her ambitions. The words of the song follow : 
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The sun, whose rays 

Are all ablaze 

With ever-living glory, 

Does not deny His majesty — 
He scorns to tell a story! 

He don’t exclaim, 

“T blush for shame, 

So kindly be indulgent!” 

But, fierce and bold, 

In fiery gold 

He glories all effulgent ! 

I mean to rule the earth 

As he the sky — 

We really know our worth, 
The sun and I! 

I mean to rule the earth, 

As he the sky — 

We really know our worth, 
The sun and I! 

Observe his flame, 

That placid dame, 

The moon’s celestial highness ; 
There’s not a trace 

Upon her face 

Of diffidence or shyness ; 

She borrows light 

That, through the night, 
Mankind may all acclaim her, 
And, truth to tell, 

She lights up well, 

So I, for one, don’t blame her. 
Ah, pray make no mistake, 
We are not shy; 

We’re very wide-awake! 

The moon and I! 

Ah, pray make no mistake, 
We are not shy; 

We’re very wide-awake! 

The moon and f. 


Let the teacher play Record G 37B a sufficient number of times for the 
pupils to get the cornic-opera spirit (one made up of gayety) and under- 
stand fully that the orchestral accompaniment is full-chord in kind, with 
an occasional melodic expression. 
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Program Notes 

Yum-Yum, the heroine of this opera, is considering her mar- 
riage and in this song gives expression to some of her inmost 
thoughts. The melody has some resemblance to recitative and 
allows an unstrained interpretation of the text. The accompani- 
ment is founded on full chords, with an occasional melodic figure 
as an interlude. The number illustrates the free and delightful 
style so characteristic of Sir Arthur Sullivan. He was an English 
composer, and in collaboration with W. S. Gilbert wrote many 


comic operas. 


Recapitulation 

300. The teacher will notice that practice in well-directed discrimina- 
tive listening is suggested with every piece of music, — discovery of the 
melody, discovery of the instruments playing the melody, discovery of 
the accompaniment, discovery of the kind of accompaniment, discovery 
of form, and so on. This is of great importance, because if it is continued 
consistently it will develop in the pupils the habit of following the melodic 
progression in every piece of music they hear and will give them power to 
listen at the same time for the nature of the accompaniment. This is one 
of the most helpful habits which can be formed for listening intelligently 
to any piece of music and gaining the maximum of its musical content. 

It must be remembered that for the cultural effects these melodies and 
harmonies are as necessary to the cultural listening of the pupil as are his 
songs. It is the pupil’s further acquaintance with fine instrumental and 
vocal music. Let it become a part of his very being. If he hears these 
beautiful classics while his mind is in a plastic condition, they will remain 
with him through life, and, unconsciously to him, they will play a most 
important part in molding his taste in music. 


CHAPTER VII 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF MUSIC APPRECIATION BASED UPON 

** THREE-PART MUSIC” OR ‘* JUNIOR MUSIC,” PART I, AND 

UPON WELL-KNOWN AND FAMOUS INSTRUMENTAL AND VOCAL 
CLASSICS 


OUTLINE OF PROCEDURE 


The class acquires a repertoire of songs from ‘“‘Three-Part Music” or from ‘‘ Junior 
Music,” Part I. Thus the habit of discriminative listening as applied to song-singing is 
developed further and produces cultural effects. 

The class is led naturally from 


Same songs played by violin, 
trumpet, flute, clarinet, cello, 
oboe, viola, English horn, trom- 
bone, French horn, and bassoon, 
with accompaniment by piano 
or orchestra 


Songs which 
it has 
already sung 


to 


or from 


Familiar music in 


Familiar music by 
a new medium of 
musical expression 


familiar means of 
musical expression 


In other words, through familiar music is introduced a new medium of musical 
expression. 

Several songs selected from the song repertoire already familiar to the class are 
provided on phonograph records that illustrate different mediums of musical expression. 
From these songs the following features are developed : 


Designation of tune, or melody, and instruments playing it 

Designation of the different kinds of accompaniment 

How to listen to three-part harmony 

Further study of form 

Further study in instrumental tone color by comparison of string, wood-wind, 
and brass trios. These are illustrated by Violins I and IT; Viola, Oboe, and 
Clarinets I and II; and Trumpets I, II, and III. 


How to listen to harmony and how to discern tone color are emphasized with the 
playing of every record. This involves discriminative listening and produces cultural 


effects. 
* 40% 
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The new mediums of musical expression have now become familiar, and the class is 
ready to proceed 


Instrumental pieces unfamiliar 
to the class played by the now 
familiar violin, trumpet, flute, 
clarinet, cello, oboe, viola, Eng- 
lish horn, trombone, French 
horn, bassoon, and piano 


From familiar songs played 
by the now familiar vzolin, 
trumpet, flute, clarinet, cello, 
oboe, viola, English horn, 
trombone, French horn, bassoon, 
and piano 


to 


or 


Unfamiliar music and 
familiar mediums of 
musical expression 


From familiar music 
and familiar mediums 
of musical expression 


to 


In other words, through a now familiar instrumental medium of musical expression 
are introduced instrumental rhythmic, program, melodic, and harmonic pieces that 
are new to the class. 

Eighteen well-known instrumental and two well-known vocal classics unfamiliar 
to the class are provided on phonograph records and are recorded in the mediums of 
musical expression which are now familiar: the violin, trumpet, flute, clarinet, cello, 
oboe, viola, English horn, trombone, French horn, or bassoon which play the tune, or 
melody, with piano or orchestra as the accompaniment; also a soprano voice and a 
baritone voice with orchestral accompaniment. Through these instrumental selections 
the pupils have further experience in rhythmic music, such as the march, waltz, 
characteristic dance, and polka; they discern the beauty of melody in melodic examples 
of various styles; and they apprehend the value of harmony in contrasted harmonic 
pieces that illustrate many types till now unknown to the class. 

Other features developed from these pieces are as follows: 


Instrumental Form Harmonic Features 
Song-form Types of Accompaniment 
Minuet Rhythmic 
Suite Full-chord 
Sonata Contrapuntal and melodic 
Rondo 


Musical Terms used as Titles or Part Titles of 


Concert wal } 
ert waltz Instrumental Selections 


Classic march 


Intermezzo 

Smaller Units of Form Humoresque 
Introduction Song without words 
Interlude Largo 
Coda Adagio cantabile 
Incidental music Nocturne 

Vocal Form Etude 
Art song Entr’acte 


General Features 
Pieces illustrating differences in tone color 
Discussion of the orchestra 


OUTLINE OF PROCEDURE 


Four Ruytumic PIEcEs 


Wedding March Full orchestra; trumpet, violin, cello, 


flute, French horn, in melody 

Full orchestra; violin, cello, flute, 
clarinet, in melody, and bassoon 
in counter-melody 


Naila Intermezzo 


Humoresque Full orchestra; cello, bassoon, violin, 
flute, oboe, in melody 
Joli Bleuet Violin with piano 


FIVE PRoGRAM PIECES 
Peer Gynt Suite 


Morning Orchestra; flute, oboe, cello, bassoon, 
3 French horn, in melody 
Ase’s Death Orchestra; strings in melody 


Anitra’s Dance Orchestra; strings in melody 
In the Hall of the Mountain Orchestra; double-bass, violins, oboe, 


King flute, in melody 
To Spring Violins and cello with piano 
Five MELopic EXAMPLES 
Melody Trumpet with piano 
Intermezzo, from Suite “L’Arlé- Full orchestra; French horn and 
sienne”’ saxophone in unison in melody 


Adagio Cantabile, from “Sonata 
Pathétique” 


Violin and cello with piano 


Minuet, from Suite “L’Arlé- Flute with piano 
sienne”’ 
Melody in ED String ensemble; violins in melody 
Four Harmonic EXAMPLES 
Largo Brass ensemble ; trumpet in melody 


Full orchestra; French horn in mel- 
ody 


Nocturne from ‘t Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” 


Full orchestra; French horn in mel- 
ody 
Full orchestra; violins, flute, oboe, 


Etude, Opus 10, No. 5 


Introduction to Act III of ‘‘Lo- 


hengrin” French horn, trombone, in upper 
part 
Two Vocat PIECES 
Tnvictus Baritone with orchestra 


Solvejg’s Song Soprano with orchestra 
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Mendelssohn 
Delibes 
Tschaikowsky 


Deppen 


Grieg 


Grieg 


Simonetti 
Bizet 
Beethoven 
Bizet 


Tschaikowsky 


Handel 


Mendelssohn 


Pirkhert 


W agner 


Huhn 
Grieg 
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LESSON PLANS AND TEACHING DETAILS FOR “THREE-PART 
MUSIC 


301. The general plan of procedure here is similar to that in the preced- 
ing grade. The pupils begin by singing beautiful songs, always with 
attention to beauty of tone, purity of intonation, accuracy of rhythm, 
clearness of diction, and truth and charm of expression. Thus is fostered 
the habit of listening discriminatively and with the sympathetic feeling 
that develops culture. After the pupils have learned to sing well, they are 
prepared to use a part of their time in listening to music which they are 
not first required to sing. 

302. Several songs already familiar to the class, which are varied in 
mood, character, and melodic content, are reproduced on a phonograph 
record. As thus presented, these songs introduce to the pupils a new 
medium of musical expression and serve as a bridge (see page 218) over 
which the pupils may pass easily from singing to instrumental and vocal 
music unfamiliar to them but analogous in character. 


Five SonGs FROM ““THREE-Part Music”? with PIANO ACCOMPANIMENT ” 


Strings: Violins I and II and viola (review of tone quality of string trio) 
Spanish Waltz (p. 26) 

Strings: Violins I and II and viola (review of tone quality of string trio) 
If Love were What the Rose Is (p. 10) 

Wood wind: Oboe and clarinets I and II (first experience in hearing this combination) 
Ojibway Lullaby (p. 37) 

Brass: Trumpets I, II, and ITI (first experience in hearing this combination) 
Song of Remembrance (p. 14) 

Wood wind: Oboe and clarinets I and ITI (first experience in hearing this combination) 
Bells of Brittany (p. 18) 


A String Trio with Piano Accompaniment 

Let the teacher note that the phonograph is playing a song with which 
the pupils are already familiar, and that the medium of musical expres- 
sion is a string trio. The piano accompaniment furnishes an artistic back- 
ground which not only gives a pleasant impression but also contributes 
to the harmonic effect of this familiar song. 

If the teacher desires the class to review the instruments separately, 
she may play Records G 18A and G 18B, G 27A and G 27B, using the 
Lesson Plans on pages 288-299 and 342-340. 


‘In order that the work for each grade may be complete, the editors have found it necessary 
to repeat certain details, a repetition that seems justifiable because it lightens the task of the 
teacher. 

* For Lesson Plans and Teaching Details based on “Junior Music,” Part I, and on Well- 
Known Instrumental and Vocal Classics, see page 408, 
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Up to this point it has been the aim of the lesson plans to develop in the 
pupils what may be termed a technic of listening, which includes recogni- 
tion or nonrecognition of the music, discovery of the melody, identification 
of the instrumental tone quality, response to rhythmic accents, recogni- 
tion of the kind of accompaniment, and appreciation of elementary de- 
sign, always with emphasis on the cultural effects. 

With these definite habits of listening established, the teacher may pass 
quickly over those features of the music which, because of experience, are 
readily apparent to the pupils. This leaves the class free to fix their 
attention on the outstanding characteristics of each piece of music, 
whether these are the melody, harmony, rhythm, unusual instrumenta- 
tion, symmetry of design, imaginative quality, or the more subtle appeal 
to the emotion or intellect. It is obvious, therefore, that the following 
lesson plans must be individual in character, because each is developed 
according to the character and content of each piece of music. . 

For the presentation of this work the following suggestions are offered. 


LESSON PLAN - G 38C,a 
G 38C, a, Song, “Spanish Waltz,” Strings with Piano 


After the class has reviewed the singing of ““Spanish Waltz,” let the 
teacher play Record G 38C, a, and then she may educe from the class 


Recognition of the Song by Name 
Discriminative Listening 
Melody 
Three different melodies, played by violin I. 
Form 
The form may be represented thus: Introduction, A B A (song-form); 
C (trio); A B A (song-form). Inform the class that this constitutes what is 
known as song-form with trio (see page 305, section 221). 
Harmony 
Supplied by violins I and II and viola and by the piano accompaniment. 
which is rhythmic (see page 329, section 243). 
Cultural Effects 
Brilliant vibrancy of strings artistically used as a medium for interpreting 
compelling rhythm, gay melody, and changeful harmonies. 


That the class may obtain a clear conception of each feature in the 
Lesson Plan, the teacher may find it helpful to have the pupils follow the 
score while the record is being repeated. This correlation of the eye and 
the ear may deepen the impression of the music. 
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LESSON PLAN - G 38C, b 
G 38C, b, Song, “If Love were What the Rose Is,” Strings with Piano 


After the class has reviewed the singing of “If Love were What the 
Rose Is,” let the teacher play Record G 38C, b, and then she may educe 
from the class 


Recognition of the Song by Name 
Discriminative Listening 
Melody 
Played by violin [. 
Form 
This is a one-period song with a coda. 
Harmony 
Supplied by violins I and II and viola and by the piano accompaniment, 
which provides an illustration of two forms of full-chord accompaniment : 
broken chord and arpeggio. It will be recalled that in arpeggio accompani- 
ment the notes of the chord, instead of being struck simultaneously, are 
struck in succession. 


Cultural Effects 


Tender quality of string tone, giving proper emphasis to the gentle 
beauties of melody, harmony, and rhythm. 


That the class may obtain a clear conception of each feature in the 
Lesson Plan, the teacher may find it helpful to have the pupils follow the 
score while the record is being repeated. The correlation of the eye and 
the ear may deepen the impression of the music. 


LESSON PLAN - G 38D,a 
G 38D, a, Song, ‘Ojibway Lullaby,” Wood Wind with Piano 


After the class has reviewed the singing of the song “‘ Ojibway Lullaby,” 
let the teacher play Record G 39D, a, and then she may educe from the 
class 


Recognition of the Song by Name 
Discriminative Listening 
Melody 
Two different melodies, played by the oboe. 
Form 
This is a two-period song, and is represented thus: A B. It is called song- 
form. 
Harmony 
Supplied by oboe and clarinets I and II and by the piano accompaniment, 
which is full-chord (see page 330, section 245). 
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Cultural Effects 


Plaintive and tender quality of the wood wind; melody, harmony, and 
rhythm that reflect racial characteristics. 


That the class may obtain a clear conception of each feature in the 
Lesson Plan, the teacher may find it helpful to have the pupils follow the 
score while the record is being repeated. The correlation of the eye and 
the ear may deepen the impression of the music. 


LESSON PLAN - G 38D, b 


G 38D, b, Song, ‘Song of Remembrance,” Brass with Piano 


After the class has reviewed the singing of ‘‘Song of Remembrance,” 
let the teacher play Record G 38D, b, and then she may educe from the 
class 


Recognition of the Song by Name 
Discriminative Listening 
Melody 
Two different melodies, played by trumpet I. 
Form 


This is a two-period song, and the form may be represented thus: A B. 
It is song-form. 


Harmony 
Supplied by trumpets I, II, and III and by the piano accompaniment, 
which is full-chord (section 245). 


Cultural Effects 


Solemnity and majesty expressed by tone quality of brass instruments; 
virile harmony and rhythm; a noble melody. 


That the class may obtain a clear conception of each feature in the 
Lesson Plan, the teacher may find it helpful to have the pupils follow the 
score while the record is being repeated. The correlation of the eye and 
the ear may deepen the impression of the music. 


LESSON PLAN - G 38D,c 
G 38D, c, Song, “Bells of Brittany,” Wood Wind with Piano 


After the class has reviewed the singing of “Bells of Brittany,” let the 
teacher play Record G 39D, c, and then she may educe from the class 


Recognition of the Song by Name 
Discriminative Listening 
Melody 
There are two different melodies, played by clarinet and oboe. 
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Form 
This is a two-period song, and the form may be represented thus: A B. 


It is song-form. 


Harmony 
Supplied by oboe and clarinets I and II and by the piano accompaniment, 
which is full-chord and contrapuntal (see page 330, section 246) combined. 


Cultural Effects 
Mysterious and fanciful effect of the wood wind; harmonic interest 
heightened by interplay of melodies ; suggestive accompaniment. 


That the class may obtain a clear conception of each feature in the 
Lesson Plan, the teacher may find it helpful to have the pupils follow the 
score while the record is being repeated. The correlation of the eye and 
the ear may deepen the impression of the music. 


Recapitulation 

303. The pupils begin with song-singing as a basis for discriminative 
listening and cultural listening. From songs already familiar through sing- 
ing, five are presented on the phonograph: two by a string trio, two 
by a wood-wind trio, and one by a brass trio, each with piano accompani- 
ment. These will hold the close attention of the pupils because familiar 
songs are presented in three-part harmony by different combinations of 
instruments and enriched by piano accompaniment. 

By this time the class have become familiar with the tone quality of 
the different orchestral instruments in solo and in combination, and they 
have that cultural impression of a delightful background given to the 
songs by piano accompaniments. Thus is built the bridge (see page 
218) over which in their discriminative and cultural listening they may 
pass from vocal music to instrumental music. The next step, therefore, 
is to present instrumental music unfamiliar to the class through a familiar 
medium. 

NoTE TO THE TEACHER. The presentation of Well-Known Instrumental Classics, which 


comes next in order, will be found on page 413. Therefore those using ‘‘Three-Part Music” 
will omit pages 409-412 inclusive. 


LESSON PLANS AND TEACHING DETAILS FOR “JUNIOR 
MUSIC,” PART I! 


304. The general plan of procedure here is similar to that in the pre- 
ceding grade. The pupils begin by singing beautiful songs, always with 
attention to beauty of tone, purity of intonation, accuracy of rhythm, 


1 In order that the work for each grade may be complete the editors have found it neces- 
sary to repeat certain details, a repetition that seems justifiable because it lightens the task 
of the teacher. 
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clearness of diction, and truth and charm of expression. Thus is fostered 
the habit of listening discriminatively and with the sympathetic feeling 
that develops culture. After the pupils have learned to sing well, they 
are prepared to use a part of their time in listening to music they are not 
first required to sing. 

305. Several songs already familiar to the class, and which are varied 
in mood, character, and melodic content, are reproduced on a phonograph 
record. As thus presented these songs introduce to the pupils a new 
medium of musical expression and so serve as a bridge (see page 218) over 
which the pupils may pass easily from singing to instrumental and vocal 
music unfamiliar to them but analogous in character. 


Four THREE-Part Soncs FROM “JuNtor Music,” Part I, witH PIANO 
ACCOMPANIMENT 
Strings: Violins I and II and viola (review of tone quality of string trio) 
Autumn Woods (p. 10) 
Wood wind: Oboe and clarinets I and IT (review of tone quality of wood-wind trio) 
At Nightfall (p. 13) 
Wood wind: Oboes I and IT and bassoon (first experience in hearing this combination) 
Young Nightingale (p. 32) 
Brass: Trumpet and French horns I and IT (first experience in hearing this combina- 
tion) 
Mattinata (p. 24) 


A String Trio with Piano Accompaniment 


306. Let the teacher note that the phonograph is playing a song with 
which the pupils are already familiar, and that the medium of musical 
expression is a string trio. The piano accompaniment furnishes an artistic 
background which not only gives a pleasurable impression but also 
contributes to the harmonic effect of this familiar song. 

If the teacher desires the class to review the instruments separately, 
she may play Records G 18A and G18B, G 27A and G 27B, using the 
Lesson Plans beginning on pages 288 and 342. 

Up to this point it has been the aim of the lesson plans to develop in 
the pupils what may be termed a technic of listening, covering recog- 
nition or nonrecognition of the music, discovery of the melody, identi- 
fication of the instrumental tone quality, response to rhythmic accents, 
recognition of the kind of accompaniment, and appreciation of elementary 
design, always with emphasis on the cultural effects. 

With these definite habits of listening established, the teacher may pass 
quickly over those features of the music which, because of experience, are 
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readily apparent to the pupils. This leaves the class free to fix their atten- 
tion on the outstanding characteristics of each piece of music, whether 
they are the melody, harmony, rhythm, unusual instrumentation, sym- 
metry of design, imaginative quality, or the more subtle appeal to the 
emotion or intellect. It is obvious, therefore, that the following lesson 
plans must be individual in character, because each is developed according 
to the character and content of each piece of music. 

For the presentation of this work the following suggestions are offered. 


LESSON PLAN : G 38A,a 


G 38A, a, Song, “Autumn Woods,” Sirings with Piano 


After the class has reviewed the singing of ‘Autumn Woods,” let the 
teacher play Record G 38A, a, and then she may educe from the class 


Recognition of the Song by Name 
Discriminative Listening 
Melody 
Played by violin I. 
Form 
There is one period, which is played twice and changed somewhat the 
second time. It is a one-period song, and the form may be represented by A. 
Harmony 
Supplied by violins I and II and viola and by the piano accompaniment, 
which is contrapuntal and full-chord (see sections 245 and 246). 
Cultural Effects 


Sympathy and balance of strings, melodic grace, engrossing harmony, in- 
gratiating rhythm. 


That the class may obtain a clear conception of each feature in the 
Lesson Plan, the teacher may find it helpful to have the pupils follow 
the score while the record is being repeated. The correlation of the eye 
and the ear may deepen the impression of the music. 


LESSON PLAN - G 388A, b 
G 38A, b, Song, “At Nightfall,” Wood Wind with Piano 


After the class has reviewed the singing of “At Nightfall,” let the 
teacher play Record G 38A, b, and then she may educe from the class 


Recognition of the Song by Name 
Discriminative Listening 
Melody 
Played by the oboe. 
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Form 
There is one period, which is played twice, being changed somewhat the 
second time. Although the changes seem to suggest a new period, yet it is 
a one-period song, and the form may be represented by A. 


Harmony 


Supplied by oboe and clarinets I and II and by the piano accompaniment, 
which is full-chord and contrapuntal. 


Cultural Effects 


Instrumentation which reflects a nocturnal mood, distinctive and varied 
harmony, melodic and rhythmic tranquillity. 


That the class may obtain a clear conception of each feature in the 
Lesson Plan, the teacher may find it helpful to have the pupils follow the 
score while the record is being repeated. The correlation of the eye and 
the ear may deepen the impression of the music. 


LESSON PLAN - G 38A,c 
G 38A, c, Song, ‘Young Nightingale,” Wood Wind with Piano 


After the class has reviewed the singing of ““ Young Nightingale,” let 
the teacher play Record G 38A, c, and then she may educe from the 
class 


Recognition of the Song by Name 
Discriminative Listening 


Melody 
Played by the oboe. 


Form 
There are two different tunes. The form is represented by AB A. A ends 
with the word “refrain”; B ends with the word ‘“‘old”; A ends with the 
word “true.” This is song-form. 


Harmony 
Supplied by wood wind: oboes I and II and bassoon. The piano accom- 
paniment is both rhythmic and full-chord (see section 245). 


Cultural Effects 
Plaintive quality of wood-wind instruments, giving full expression to the 
mood of this music with its melancholy tune, grave harmony, and steady 
rhythm. 


That the class may obtain a clear conception of each feature in the 
Lesson Plan, the teacher may find it helpful to have the pupils follow the 
score while the record is being repeated. The correlation of the eye and 
the ear may deepen the impression of the music. 
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LESSON PLAN - G 38B 


G 38B, Song, ‘Mattinata,” Brass with Piano 


After the class has reviewed the singing of ‘‘ Mattinata,” let the teacher 
play Record G 38B, and then she may educe from the class 


Recognition of the Song by Name 
Discriminative Listening 
Melody 
Played by the trumpet. 
Form 
This song begins with A (an 8-measure melody); then follows B (a 12- 
measure melody); A (8 measures) repeated; B (12 measures) modified ; 
Interlude (5 measures); new melody, C (substituted for A, 8 measures) ; 
B (last 8 measures) ; Coda (8 measures). Thus the letter representation is as 
follows: A B A B Interlude C B Coda. 
Or this song may be called a strophe (strd’fé) song (a song in which the 
different stanzas are sung to the same music) with refrain, although it is a 
little irregular. The form would be represented as follows : 


A (8 measures) 
B (4 measures) 
Refrain (8 measures) 
A (8 measures) 
B (4 measures) 
Refrain (8 measures) 
Interlude (5 measures) 
C (substituted for A, 8 measures) 
Refrain (8 measures of B) 
Coda (8 measures) 
Harmony 
Supplied by brass (trumpets and French horns I and IT) and by the piano 
accompaniment, which is full-chord (see section 245). 
Cultural Effects 
Sonorous instrumentation, unobtrusive rhythm, lyric tenderness, rich 
and changing harmonies. 


That the class may obtain a clear conception of each feature in the 
Lesson Plan, the teacher may find it helpful to have the pupils follow the 
score while the record is being repeated. The correlation of the eye and 
the ear may deepen the impression of the music. 

Recapitulation 


307. The pupils begin with song-singing as a basis for discriminative 
listening and cultural listening. From songs already familiar through 
singing, four are presented on the phonograph: one by a string trio, two 
by a wood-wind trio, and one by a brass trio, each with piano accompani- 
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ment. These will hold the close attention of the pupils because familiar 
songs are presented in three-part harmony by different combinations of 
instruments and enriched by piano accompaniment. 

By this time the class have become familiar with the tone quality of 
the different orchestral instruments in solo and in different combinations, 
and they have that cultural impression of a delightful background given 
to the songs by piano accompaniments. Thus is built the bridge (see 
page 218) over which in their discriminative and cultural listening they 
may pass from vocal music to instrumental music. The next step, there- 
fore, is to present instrumental music unfamiliar to the class through a 
familiar medium. 


Twenty Music Classics Unfamiliar to the Class 


Four pieces with well-marked rhythms. 

Five pieces giving the musical impression of suggested scenes — program music. 
Five melodic examples. 

Four harmonic examples. 

Two vocal pieces: two art songs, including one from a suite. 


As the songs with which the pupils are familiar are the melodic and 
harmonic expressions of noted, eminent, and great composers, so the 
instrumental music and the vocal music which they now hear is of a like 
style and character. These classic melodies and harmonies, all with ac- 
companiments by an orchestra or a piano, are as follows: 


RHYTHMIC MUSIC 


Four PIECES WITH WELL-MARKED RHYTHMS 


Wedding March March rhythm Mendelssohn 
Naila Intermezzo Waltz rhythm Delibes 
Humoresque Polka rhythm Tschaikowsky 
Joli Bleuet Waltz rhythm Deppen 


The teacher will observe here that the phonograph plays music which 
is unfamiliar to the pupils. With the mediums of its expression, however, 
they are familiar. These mediums of musical expression are as follows: 
the string tones — violin, viola, and cello; the wood-wind tones — flute, 
oboe, English horn, and clarinet ; and the brass tones — trumpet, French 
horn, and trombone. These instruments are heard in melodies, duos, and 
trios, with accompaniments by piano or orchestra. Although complete 
lesson plans are given for every instrumental selection, it is suggested 
that occasionally the teacher may find it advantageous to play certain 
records without comment, and during the playing take particular note 
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of the class. Do the pupils appear to understand and enjoy the music? 
This will enable the teacher to estimate the power of discriminative 
listening acquired and the cultural effect upon the pupils. 


The Two-fold Significance of Studying Form 


308. The knowledge of form in music is valuable, but the mental habit 
established by the pupil while he is obtaining this knowledge is of even 
greater value. This mental habit is a result of the repeated efforts he 
puts forth in directing his mind to follow the tune, or melody, of music to 
which he is listening. If this habit continues, the time will come when his 
mind acts automatically. Thus, whenever he hears music, his mind, with- 
out conscious effort of will, seizes at once upon a tune, or melody, grasps 
all its details, and follows its progress through to the end. 

The ability thus acquired means, indeed, proficiency in detecting units 
of form; but it means also much more, for it gives the pupil a control 
that has even greater significance, — namely, the mind-directing technic 
of listening to music intelligently. By this we mean a technic which 
enables the listener to grasp all the elements of music without conscious 
effort, just as the player’s technic makes all his actions in handling his 
instrument quite involuntary, or, as we may say, automatic. With this 
spontaneous action of the intellect the emotions will keep pace and register 
a proportionate degree of pleasure given by the music. 


Importance of the Study of Accompaniments 


309. Real appreciation of music involves constant association with va- 
rious kinds of good music. Mere association, however, will not produce 
a high degree of appreciation. This contact with good music must go on 
hand in hand with a well-organized plan of procedure by which the atten- 
tion of the listener is directed toward those factors which constitute good 
music. The process of directing the attention to the fundamental elements 
of music develops in the listener a habit of discrimination which is valu- 
able in so far as it contributes to the ultimate aim, namely, real satisfac- 
tion and enjoyment. 

These fundamental elements are rhythm, melody, and harmony. In 
our study of melody thus far rhythm has always been involved. The 
tunes, cr melodies, which are discussed here necessarily include rhythm. 
Harmony expressed in the accompaniments has also been noticed, but 
now we shall examine it more closely. 

Harmony has many esthetic purposes. One of the most important of 
these is to combine with melody in making a more complete musical 
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expression. To the musician, melody when heard alone reveals the har- 
monic setting and progression which underlie every tone. The average 
listener, however, needs to hear the harmony stated before he can appre- 
ciate it, and this is why any melody sounds better with a suitable har- 
monic accompaniment. An extended study of all kinds of melody and its 
accompaniment reveals the fact that accompaniments in general may be 
classified as rhythmic, full-chord, and contrapuntal. These three kinds of 
accompaniment may easily be recognized, even by those who have no 
technical knowledge of harmony. 

After the pupil has had sufficient experience in classifying the accom- 
paniments he hears, this mental act also becomes automatic. A by- 
product of this experience, however, which is of greater importance is the 
fact that while his attention is being directed to accompaniments he 
gradually becomes attracted by the sound of chords and chord progres- 
sions, and finally takes great delight in the musical effect of harmonic 
settings. 


LESSON PLAN -G 389A 


G 309A, Instrumental Classic, ‘Wedding March,” by Frtrx MENDELSSOHN (mén’dél son), 
Orchestra, with Trumpet, Violins, Flute, Cello, and French Horn playing the Melody 
Before playing this record the teacher may present to the class the 
following 


Information concerning this Selection 

310. Let the teacher tell the class that this “Wedding March” is part 
of the incidental music which was written by Mendelssohn to accompany 
the wonderful Shakespearean drama ‘“‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 
Incidental music is written to be performed in connection with a play, as 
an embellishment of the action, and is really like program music in express- 
ing the spirit or mood of the various scenes. This music is especially 
exquisite in its fairylike passages. 

The scene of this delightfully imaginative play is laid in and near 
Athens. The action centers about the festivities for the wedding of 
Theseus, duke of Athens, with Hyppolyta, queen of the Amazons. To 
entertain the noble pair, the workmen of Athens are to perform the old 
story of Pyramus and Thisbe as a play. Nothing could be more amusing 
than their rehearsal, which takes place in the woods near the city. 

But there are other people in the woods, — two pairs of quarreling 
lovers and'one pair of quarreling fairies, these last no less personages, 
indeed, than Titania, queen of the fairies, and Oberon, their king. The 
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king prompts his clever sprite, the tricksy Puck, to tease and delude alike 
the lovers and Titania. When the lovers and the royal fairy consorts are 
finally reconciled the scene goes back to Athens, where the workmen per- 
form their play before the duke and his spouse, and fairies steal in to bless 
the house. Appropriate music accompanies all these merry, charming 
scenes, and this ‘‘ Wedding March” comes in at the end of Act IV. Today 
Mendelssohn’s music is often used as a recessional march after a wedding. 
311. Play Record G 39A, and educe from the class 


Discriminative Listening 


Melody 
There are six different melodies, played by trumpet, violins, flute, cello, and 
French horn. 


Form 
Lead the class to observe that this piece of music has six different melodies. 
It opens with an introduction like a trumpet call, which is followed by the 
first melody, A, as follows: 


After a repetition of the introduction and A the second melody, B 
follows: 


d 


At its conclusion the first melody, A, reappears. This is followed by C, 
which begins as follows: 


Flute, Oboe, Clarinet, Viola, French Horn, 
in unison and octaves 


wre ere we em we we He Be ee Me wee Mm ew ewe ew ee me eee 
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This continues for 14 measures. The first melody, A, is heard again, and 
is succeeded by the fourth melody, D. 


Violins, Oboe, Clarinet, 
Cello an octave lower- 1... ---.-- SCI Gtaralate crest acote aren te aa. 


D 


This is followed by the fifth melody, E. 


E Violins, Clarinet, in unison, 
Cellovam octane lowers ae atte cose fret ata e nc ava alo iarole = ate eee ia eon 


The selection now returns to A, followed by B, then by A, and then by a 
Coda of 30 measures. This coda suggests the introduction and the first mel- 
ody, A. Indeed, the frequent reappearance of the first melody gives a sense of 
unity to the entire composition, while the unusual number of melodies gives 
variety. Hence unity and variety are characteristics of this piece of music. 

From the letter representation the teacher will observe that the form may 
be indicated as follows: Introduction A B AC ADE FAB A Coda. 
While this piece of music may be called march form, it varies somewhat 
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from the marches which have preceded it in this course. This march might 
be classified in two ways. First, it may be said to be in the form of a rondo. 
The characteristic of a rondo is that the principal melody, A, occurs at least 
three times, and its various appearances are separated by melodies that are 
in contrast with it. If this march is regarded as a rondo, the melodies marked 
D E F are three tune portions which are coherent yet not similar, and which 
really form one complete melody. 

Second, this piece may be said to be in song-form with two trios, but with 
a contrasting melody substituted for the trio, as often occurs in marches. 
The form would be represented by the letters as given above: Introduction 
AB A-C-A-D E F-A B A Coda. But now C and D E F are regarded as sub- 
stitutions for the trios; and A B A at the beginning and end of the com- 
position illustrate the song-form. Eminent authorities on form prefer this 
second classification. 


Harmony 


Lead the class to observe that this is supplied by the orchestral accom- 
paniment, which is full-chord. 


Cultural Effects 


A composition in which varied and delightful melodies are woven to- 
gether with rich harmonies that are more effective by reason of the tone 
color of the instrumental combinations. The virile rhythm gives an impres- 
sion of exhilaration. 


Program Notes 


The “Wedding March,” which was written as part of the in- 
cidental music for Shakespeare’s play ““A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” has become known to all through its use in wedding 
ceremonials the world over. It is real wedding music, vigorous 
and joyful, with touches of wooing sweetness. When we think of 
it, however, in connection with the scene which Mendelssohn had 
in mind when he wrote it, we become aware that it is still the 
music of a world of fantasy, where fairies revel and dreams come 
true. 


LESSON PLAN - G 39B 


G 39B, Instrumental Classic, ““Naila Intermezzo,” by Lito Deters (dé léb’), Orchestra, 
with Violins, Cello, French Horn, Oboe, and Flute playing the Melody, and with Bassoon in 


Counter-melody 


Let the teacher play Record G 39B without comment, and then present 
to the class the following 


Information concerning this Selection 


312. Inform the class that this piece of music is entitled ‘‘ Naila ! Inter- 
mezzo” and is taken from the ballet “‘Naila, the Fairy of the Fountain,” 
by Léo Delibes, a noted French composer. The teacher may ask the 


1 Pronounced na @/1a. 
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class to recall that a ballet is a stage dance which enacts a story, and that 
the term intermezzo is used to designate a short movement occurring be- 
tween the larger movements of a composition made up of several divisions. 

Lead the class to observe that in this music the rhythmic quality 
predominates. The beautiful melody and the variety of instrumental 
tone quality are delightful in themselves and also help to produce the 
alluring rhythm of this waltz movement. 

313. Let the teacher play the record again, and educe from the class 


Discriminative Listening 
Melody 
There are four different melodies. 
Instruments playing the Melody 

Violins, cello, French horn, oboe, and flute. Call attention also to the re- 
markable counter-melody played by the bassoon. The bassoon, the bass of 
the wood-wind choir, although infrequently used as a solo instrument, is 
definitely essential to four-part harmony in instrumental music, just as the 
bass or baritone voice is necessary to complete a four-part chorus. In most 
music the bassoon is heard only in the ensemble, with no solo effect; but just 
as a foundation is essential to the successful structure of a building, so these 
bass instruments are indispensable in orchestral combinations. On account 
of their deep range they cannot be used effectively in solos, but they do 
contribute to the artistic whole by their sonority and depth of tone, and thus 
they fill an important place in instrumental music. 

Form 

When the pupils have educed the different melodies, of which there are 
four, it will be found that the form may be represented thus: Introduction 
A A B Interlude A B Interlude C D Interlude A B Coda (suggesting A). 
This is song-form with trio and coda. 

Harmony 
Orchestral accompaniment, both rhythmic and contrapuntal. 
Cultural Effects 

Rhythmic charm, tunefulness, and delicacy, all achieved by effective use 

of accent, by distribution of melodic interest, and by choice of instruments. 


Program Notes 


The Intermezzo here is from the ballet ‘‘ Naila, the Fairy of 
the Fountain.” It begins with a short, animated, and crisply 
accented introduction, in common measure, which suddenly 
becomes subdued and much slower as the rhythm and mood 
resolve into a graceful waltz movement. Note the persuasive 
charm of the melodic suspension, twice repeated before its 
resolution, which occurs in the first phrase of the initial theme, 
and again later. Also listen for the occasional rhythmic hesi- 
tancy in the first part, —a pleasing characteristic of this or- 
chestral composition. 
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G 40A, Instrumental Classic, ‘‘ Humoresque,” by P. I. TscHAIKOWSKY (chi k6f’ské), Orchestra, 
with Cello, Bassoon, Violins, Flute, and Oboe playing the Melody 


Let the teacher play Record G 40A without comment, and then present 
to the class the following 


Information concerning this Selection 

314. Let the teacher inform the class that this piece is entitled 
‘“*Humoresque,”’ and was written by P. I. Tschaikowsky, a great Russian 
composer. In order that the class may enter more fully into the spirit of 
this delightful composition, the teacher may explain that an instrumental 
piece which expresses caprice, drollery, or humorous character is often 
named ‘‘Humoresque.’’ Let the class observe that these attributes are 
brought out clearly in the well-marked, varied rhythm, as well as in the 
whimsical melodies and fanciful instrumentation. 

315. Play the record again, and educe from the class 


Discriminative Listening 
Melody 
Played by cello, bassoon, violin, flute, and oboe. 
Form 
This piece of music is clearly divided into three parts, or periods. In in- 
strumental music a period signifies a unit of musical composition which 
terminates in a sense of finality. The number of measures which it may con- 
tain is not limited. This ‘‘Humoresque”’ is a simple song-form, represented 
by A B A with short coda. 
In order that the class may fully understand the less obvious features of 
the musical structure of ‘‘Humoresque,” the teacher may call attention to 
the distinct melodic ideas in sections A and B. 


First tune portion 
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First tune portion 


Harmony 
Lead the class to observe that this is supplied by orchestral accompani- 
ment, and that it is primarily rhythmic. Little melodies, however, often 
appear in the accompaniment and contribute to the artistic effect of the 
principal melodies; so this accompaniment as a whole may be described 
as rhythmic and contrapuntal. 


Cultural Effects 
A delightful instance of humor expressed through the medium of musical 
tones. Rhythmic variety, capricious melodies, and fanciful instrumentation 
all share in establishing the effect suggested by the title. 


Program Notes 


After a questioning and querulous introductory melody of eight 
measures there springs forth a jolly little tune in two-quarter 
measure. It is like a dance of peasants in a Russian village, and 
fairly bubbles with good humor and naive gayety. The middle 
section, of a quieter, more pastoral character, sounds like a solo 
on the accordion, or concertina, an instrument very popular with 
the Russian peasantry. Then the dance returns, ending in what 
sounds like shuffling feet as the dancers cease. 

The curious introduction has been used with great effect to 
characterize a scolding busybody in a motion-picture play. It is 
vivid and characteristic, as are the other melodic incidents of 
this composition. 


LESSON PLAN - G 40B 


G 4oB, Instrumental Classic, ‘‘ Joli Bleuet,” by J. L. Derren (dép’én), Violin with Piano 


Let the teacher play Record G 40B without comment, and then pre- 
sent to the class the following 


Information concerning this Selection 

316. The name of this piece is ‘‘ Joli Bleuet”’ (zh 1é’ bla &’), and it was 
written by Jessie L. Deppen, a noted American composer. Translated 
into English the title means ‘‘Pretty Bluet”’; and the music is graceful 
and delicate, like the flower. ‘‘Joli Bleuet”’ is in the form of a concert 
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waltz. The concert waltz differs from the dance waltz in that the tempo 
of the former is not always regular but is varied by lights and shades of 
interpretation. Although the tempos are changeful, the r/ythm is clearly 
marked and full of life. 

317. Let the teacher play the record again, and educe 


Discriminative Listening 
Melody 
There are three different melodies, played by the violin. 
Form 
The form may be represented thus: Introduction A B Interlude A C C 
(changed) A Coda. This is a rondo (see page 311). 
Harmony 
Lead the class to observe that this is supplied by piano accompaniment 
which is primarily rhythmic. Interesting touches of counter-melody are in- 
troduced when the third melody is presented, and these add greatly to the 
artistic effect. 
Cultural Effects 
Engaging rhythm and spontaneous melody give this piece an instant 
charm which seems to endure. The violin tone displays its versatility, and 
the piano is a satisfying complement. 


Program Notes 


‘Joli Bleuet,” or “Pretty Bluet,”’ is a delightful example of 
rhythmic music, — a concert waltz. After a short introductory 
phrase by the piano, stating the rhythm, comes the first melody 
by the violin. The second strain is a little more brilliant, and 
the third strain takes advantage of the sonorous quality of the 
lower strings. On the whole this is a charming piece for violin 
and piano. 


PROGRAM MUSIC 


FIVE PIECES GIVING THE MUSICAL IMPRESSION OF SUGGESTED SCENES — 
Procram Music 

Peer Gynt Grieg 
Morning 
Ase’s Death 
Anitra’s Dance 
In the Hall of the Mountain King 

To Spring Grieg 
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Instrumental Classic, ‘* Peer Gynt Suite,” by Epvarp H. Grixc (grég), Full Orchestra 


Before playing the first number of this suite, ‘‘ Morning,” the teacher 
may present to the class the following 
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Information concerning this Selection 


318. It will be remembered that a suite is a form of musical composi- 
tion, usually written for orchestra and consisting of a succession of com- 
plete pieces of music. Originally these pieces were characteristic dances, 
but gradually the suite has come to mean a series of musical pieces that 
follow some definite idea of the composer, each number representing a 
particular episode or incident. These may be regarded as chapters; for 
each has a definite relation to the others, and taken altogether they are 
a musical expression of some fanciful or realistic story. 

This suite is called “Peer Gynt Suite” (pa’ér giint swét), and is by 
Edvard Grieg, a great Norwegian composer. 

The suite is based on the life and adventures of Peer Gynt, who was 
the hero in Henrik Ibsen’s fantastic drama of the same name. Peer Gynt, 
originally the hero in a folk tale, is a lawless adventurer and a ne’er-do- 
well. He is the son of a poor widow, Ase (6’sé), who, knowing Peer Gynt’s 
reckless tendencies and his capricious ambitions, yet believes that he will 
some day become great. 

At a wedding féte Peer Gynt meets Solvejg (s6l/vég) and wins her 
undying love and loyalty, although many times he treats her badly. 

He has many thrilling adventures in his own and foreign lands, but 
finally he seeks the patient Solvejg in her mountain hut and dies in 
her arms. 


Presentation as Incidental Music of Ibsen’s Tragedy 

319. If we play the music of this suite in the order of Peer Gynt’s 
adventures, we shall begin with “In the Hall of the Mountain King.” 
This music is based on one of his first and most reckless adventures. 
He penetrates to the realm of the mountain king of the dwarflike trolls 
and boldly makes love to the mountain king’s daughter. He is discovered, 
however, and the trolls beat him unmercifully — wicked fairies that they 
are — and leave him to die in the wilderness. 

Let the teacher play Record G42B, “In the Hall of the Mountain 
King.” Play it again, if necessary, to impart the menacing spirit of 
the music. 

320. The story continues thus: Finally Peer Gynt, lying exhausted, 
is discovered by Solvejg. She rescues him, nurses him back to life, and 
they live together in a mountain hut. This is the morning of his existence. 

Let the teacher play Record G4r1A, “Morning.” Play it again, if 
necessary, to impart the freshness of early morning suggested by the 


music. 
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321. The story continues thus: But Peer Gynt becomes restless and 
discontented and deserts Solvejg. He returns to his mother, Ase, and 
finds her on her deathbed. 

Let the teacher play Record G 41B, * Ase’s Death.” 

322. The story continues thus: After this Peer Gynt goes out into the 
world and accumulates wealth. He has now become much older and 
travels extensively in foreign lands. In Africa he travels in the desert 
and meets the beautiful adventuress Anitra, who dances for him. 

Let the teacher play Record G 42A, “‘Anitra’s Dance,” until the class 
comprehends its spirit and beauty. 

323. The story continues: But Peer Gynt in all his travels and ad- 
ventures and dissipation is unable to keep from thinking of Solvejg, and 
he decides to return to his motherland and to her. After much wander- 
ing, during which he suffers shipwreck and sickness, Peer Gynt, now a 
broken and remorseful man, reaches Norway. He makes his way to the 
mountain glen where once he dwelt so happily with Solvejg. Finally he 
locates the rude hut which had been their home, and, as he approaches it 
with weak and faltering steps, he hears Solvejg singing this touching song 
of her unwavering love and trust: 


The winter may go and the spring may die, 

The spring may die; 

The summer may fade and the year may fly, 

The year may fly ; 

But thou wilt come again, come again, I know — 

I know thou’lt be mine! 

The faithful word is spoken and I wait, love, always thine, 
I wait, love, always thine. 


God help thee ever His sun to feel, 

His sun to feel; 

God bless thee when at His feet you kneel, 

At His feet you kneel! 

Here I shall wait till thou again art near, 

Again art near ; 

And if thou tarry long I shall come to you, my dear, 
Shall come to you, my dear! 


Each stanza is followed by a refrain, sung with ‘‘ Ah,” which is sometimes 
spoken of as the sunshine refrain, a lovely major melody in contrast with 
the pathetic minor strains of the first melody. 

Let the teacher play Record G 48B, “Solvejg’s Song,” until the 
pathetic beauty of this wonderful music is comprehended by the class. 
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It must be remembered that these pieces of music in the order given 
above form a part of the incidental music of Ibsen’s tragedy, — that is, 
music to heighten the emotional effect of the play. 


The Usual Concert Presentation 


324. Sometime later Grieg arranged a suite from this incidental music to 
be played by orchestras at concerts. In this new arrangement “‘ Morning” 
comes first, then “‘Ase’s Death,” followed by ‘Anitra’s Dance,” and the 
concluding number is “In the Hall of the Mountain King.” 


LESSON PLAN: G 41A 


G 41A, Instrumental Classic, “Morning,” from ‘‘Peer Gynt Suite,” by Epvarp H. Griec 
(grég), Full Orchestra, with Flute, Oboe, Clarinet, Cello, Bassoon, and French Horn playing 
the Melody 


325. Let the teacher now play Record G 41A, and educe from the class 
the following motive: 


This is heard many times, — twelve times in all, — and it is quite evi- 
dent that the repetitions and modifications of this theme give the key 
to the charm of this music. They show how gracefully the composer 
weaves the sights and sounds of nature into his music. We can almost 
hear the trill of birds and see the sun mount in the sky. 

326. Play the record again, and educe from the class 


Discriminative Listening 
Melody 
One principal theme, played by the flute, oboe, clarinet, cello, bassoon, and 
French horn in turn. 
Form 
The structure of this piece of music centers about the theme given above. 
This is developed through harmonic and rhythmic treatment. In other 
words, this four-measure theme is really the subject for the development. 
When applied to music the word “development” means “working out” by 
varying the rhythm, harmony, or even the melodic line of the theme itself. 
These variations are effected by contraction, expansion, or modulation 
(change of key). This theme, announced by the flute, is heard successively 
by the oboe and strings. Then there appears a derivative theme, by the cellos 
and muted horn (see footnote, p. 132), against the shimmering background 
of an arpeggio figure played by the strings. This arpeggio figure is continued 
through changing keys until the principal theme is heard again. The coda 
begins with sustained chords played by the Aorns, and there is a final ap- 
pearance of the principal theme, played by the flute and bassoon. 
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Harmony 

This is supplied by the orchestral accompaniment, which is ful/-chord with 

arpeggio variations. 
Cultural Effects 

A melody exquisite in its simplicity, and admirably suited to subtle 
changes in harmonic and instrumental color. Peace and exaltation are 
adequately revealed through the artistic treatment, and the evenly flowing 
rhythm is impressive in its regularity. 


Program Notes 


“Morning,” the first movement of the ‘t Peer Gynt Suite,” by 
Grieg, is based ona short theme of four measures. This theme, 
occasionally modified or shortened and heard now in one key, 
now in another, occurs twelve times in all. It is played in turn 
by flute, oboe, bassoon, and cello. Short melodic figures are 
introduced at intervals. These weld together the various appear- 
ances of the main theme, and so give unity to the composition. 
Grieg could hardly have found a more fitting expression of the 
beauty of the dawning day than in his use of this simple theme, 
which, coming again and again, each time in a new and fresher 
key, suggests to us the ever-brighter shafts of the mounting sun 
as they reveal the wonder of the morning landscape. The sense 
of ardent anticipation, rising to joy, has rarely been expressed so 
vividly. 

LESSON PLAN - G 41B 


G 41B, Instrumental Classic, « Ase’s Death,” from ‘Peer Gynt Suite,” by EpvARD GRIEG 
(grég), Orchestra, with Violins playing the Melody 


Before playing the second number of this suite,  Ase’s Death,” the 
teacher may present to the class the following 


Information concerning this Selection 


, 827. As the story was originally presented, it will be remembered that 
Ase was the mother of Peer Gynt, and that the latter, after spending some 
time in the mountains, becomes restless. On returning to his mother he 
finds her on her deathbed. He tries to cheer her and pretends that he is 
driving her to the celestial realms. The whole number reveals his despair. 

328. Let the teacher play Record G 41B, and educe from the class the 
two principal themes, which are as follows: 
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329. Play the record again, and educe from the class 


Discriminative Listening 
Melody 
There is one melody and one theme, each played by violins. 
Form 
This selection has two divisions. The first division, A, presents a melody 
in three different keys, and the effect is intensified because the melody 
appears each time on a higher pitch. In contrast to this the second division 
presents a theme which is developed through a change of key that descends. 
Repeated again and again on a constantly lowering pitch, it gives an impres- 
sion of hopelessness. The codetta is a reiteration of the last three notes of the 
second, or B, division. The form may be represented thus: 


A Melody in different keys 
B Theme developed 
Codetta 


and constitutes song-form with codetta. 
Harmony 
Supplied by the orchestral accompaniment, which is fudl-chord. 
Cultural Effects 
A plaintive melody reveals through the almost human voice of the violin a 
sorrow that seems indeed real. This realism is intensified by the other stringed 
instruments through chords which are charged with meaning, and whose 
slow and measured rhythm gives the impression of darkness and despair. 


Program Notes 


‘“Ase’s Death” is the second movement of the “Peer Gynt 
Suite,” and the effect is produced largely through the handling 
of two expressive themes. The first melody is given three times, 
with a gradual crescendo which leads to a definite climax. Then 
there is a gradual receding through the plaintive melodic idea of 
the second theme. Four times this plaintive theme is reiter- 
ated on a constantly lower pitch, thus conveying the somber 
mood of the story, which would tell the gradual passing away of 
all that symbolizes strength or life. The repetition of the three 
last notes at the conclusion of the movement leaves an impression 
of utter dejection. The entire number is played by the strings, 
and in an almost human way they emphasize the pathos of the 
narrative. 
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G 42A, Instrumental Classic, ‘‘ Anitra’s Dance,” from ‘Peer Gynt Suite,” by EpvarD GRIEG 
(grég), Orchestra, with Violins playing the Melody 


Before playing the third number of this suite, “Anitra’s Dance,” the 
teacher may present to the class the following 
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Information concerning this Selection 

330. Peer Gynt, so the story goes, wanders afar in the desert. Because 
the tribes hold the illusion that he is a prophet or some supernatural 
being, they offer him praise and many gifts that contribute to his com- 
fort. He wins the love of Anitra, and as he woos her she dances before 
him. The dance is full of spontaneity, and is Oriental alike in action and 
color suggested by the music. 

331. Play Record G 42A, and educe from the class 


Discriminative Listening 


Melody 
There are two melodies, played by the violin. 
Form 

After an introduction the two principal melodies occur in succession. The 
first division, A, is repeated, and is followed by the second division, B. 
Between B and the reappearance of A an interlude comes in, with some 
reminders of A. This leads back to a repetition of A, in which melodic 
imitation (see section 292) is used with marked effect. A codetta concludes 
the selection. The form may be represented by Introduction A B Interlude 
A Codetta, which constitutes song-form. The term ‘‘ coda” is defined on 
page 246 under ‘‘ Elementary Form.” Codella is the diminutive of “‘ coda,” 
and so means “‘little tail” or “Send.” In this selection it takes the form of 
a short coda, or independent passage at the conclusion of the piece, to make 
the ending more complete. 

Harmony 

Supplied by the orchestral accompaniment, which is rhythmic, with oc- 
casional melodic figures that supply an artistic environment for the prin- 
cipal themes. In this selection the instruments are all strings. 

Cultural Effects 

The piquant charm of the melody is brought out by the delicate accom- 
paniment, which gains an added sprightliness and daintiness because of the 
pizzicato effects. The swaying rhythm, now fast, now slow, suggests the 
whirl of the dance. 


Program Notes 


The narrative tells us that Peer Gynt in the course of his 
travels went to Morocco, where he met the charming Anitra, 
who tried to captivate him completely by dancing before him. 
This movement opens with a soft plucking of the strings in a 
rhythmic sway that prepares us for the piquant melody which 
follows. Like a bird the tune ascends and descends with lightness 
and grace. A fascinating effect is obtained in the middle part, 
where the instruments in the lower register imitate the melody 
and also play counter-themes in florid figures that symbolize the 
sprightliness and brilliancy of the gay Anitra. 
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LESSON PLAN - G 42B 


G 42B, Instrumental Classic, ‘In the Hall of the Mountain King,” from “Peer Gynt Suite,” 
by Epvarp Grigc (grég), Orchestra, with Bassoon, Bass, Violin, Oboe, and Flute playing 
the Melody 


Before playing the fourth number of this suite, ‘‘In the Hall of the 
Mountain King,” the teacher may present to the class the following 


Information concerning this Selection 


332. In this act of the drama of ‘Peer Gynt” our hero visits the trolls, 
who live underground. Peer disregards the desire of the troll king and 
refuses the hand of his daughter. This causes a great tumult, and the 
trolls harass Peer until it looks as though he could not throw them off. 
But he is saved by the love and prayers of his mother and Solvejg. This 
selection depicts the scene among these little mountain folk with weird 
music which constantly grows more excited, and the piece ends literally 
with a shriek of the instruments. 

333. Play Record G 42B, and educe from the class 


Discriminative Listening 
Melody 

There is one principal theme, played by the bassoon, bass, violin, oboe, and 

Siute, in turn. 
Form 

A long sustained note, played by the French horns muted (see footnote on 
page 132), serves as the introduction. This may suggest the contemptuous 
sneer of the woodland trolls. Then the theme is stated and restated, with 
key changes as well as orchestral and rhythmic interpretations. Thus, after 
the introduction, A appears in four complete divisions, followed by a coda. 

Harmony 

Supplied by the orchestral accompaniment, which is rhythmic with occa- 

sional contrapuntal figures. 
Cultural Effects 

The constant reiteration of the single theme beginning very softly and in 
the lowest pitch, the continuation of this in the middle register, and the 
exciting climax where the soprano instruments are shrieking the fury of the 
trolls over Peer Gynt’s intrusion mark the outstanding characteristics of 
this movement. Here we have real musical humor. It is expressed in a 
fantastic arrangement of harmony and instruments made all the more 
grotesque by the monotonous rhythmic repetition. 


Program Notes 


Peer Gynt is in the cave with a company of funny little people 
of Norwegian fairy lore called trolls. The darkness is depicted 
in the weird opening measures of this fourth movement of the 
suite. An opening note, prolonged to give an uncanny effect, 
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suggests the fateful spell cast by these little mountain folk. A 
short theme, announced by the cello and bass playing pizzicato 


and very softly to the droning accompaniment of the bassoons, 
keeps up the mystery. This little tune occurs eighteen times in 
all, and the variety is secured by the tone color of the different 
instruments that play it. The story tells us that these little fairy 
people are angry because Peer Gynt has not been courteous to 
the daughter of their king. And the music as it proceeds seems 
to echo their wrath, while increasing speed foretells tragedy. 
It all ends abruptly, however, and we may surmise that some- 
thing frightened these trolls and drove them into their places of 
seclusion. The entire movement is grotesque and seems like a 
caricature. 
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G 43A, Instrumental Classic, ‘‘To Spring,” by Epvarp H. Grirc (grég), Violin and Cello 
with Piano 
Let the teacher play Record G 43A without comment and then pre- 
sent the following 


Information concerning this Selection 


334. Inform the class that this piece of music is entitled “To Spring,” 
and was composed by Edvard Grieg, a great Norwegian composer. The 
selection opens with a melody of delightful charm played by the cello, 
to express the reassurance and hope which earth seems to feel at the first 
touch of spring. A second strain, in more agitated measure, may symbol- 
ize the renewal of life when nature shakes off the lethargy of winter; and 
the reappearance of the original tune in a more brilliant setting brings 
the same sense of joy and happiness which attends the opening of the 
buds and the fresh springing of green foliage. In all program music, care 
must be exercised to allow the music itself to give a free impression 
unlimited by any definite description. The title arouses in the hearer a 
certain feeling and produces a particular mood which is reflected in the 
sounds of the music. So “To Spring” calls for a response which is similar 
to the feeling that comes with the first bursting bud, the unfolding leaf, 
or the song of the bird. 

335. Play Record G 43A again, and educe from the class 
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Discriminative Listening 
Melody 
There are two contrasting melodies, played by the violin and the cello. 
Form 
This melody is in the nature of a song without words. The form (song- 
form) may be represented by A B A Coda. 
Harmony 
Supplied by the violin and cello playing different melodies and by the piano 
accompaniment, which is full-chord with a suggestion of rhythmic character. 
Cultural Effects 
A glorious melody, which makes a vital impression by the tone color of 
the cello and the human appeal of the violin. The piano accompaniment, in 
its regularly reiterated chords, provides a suitable background for this 
musical picture. 


Program Notes 


This glorious melody gives the feeling of all outdoors in its 
broad and far-flung sweep. 

Edvard Grieg was the greatest of all Norwegian composers, a 
truly national figure. One feels that his tonal greeting to the 
spring overflows with the gladness of the Norwegians at the 
coming of this beneficent season; for the kiss of spring shall 
release their frozen north from its winter sleep. The melody 
has warmth, breadth, and a fine, strong, free spirit. Its progress 
is like the majestic flight of a great bird over the mountains. 
Technically it is simple, as all art expression tends to be when 
it approaches greatness. This uplifting melody is most sympa- 
thetically rendered by the cello. 


MELODIC EXAMPLES 


FIvE PIECES IN WHICH THE MELODY SEEMS TO BE THE DOMINATING FACTOR 


Melody Simonetti 
Intermezzo from ‘‘L’Arlésienne Suite” Bizet 

Adagio Cantabile from “Sonata Pathétique” Beethoven 
Minuet from ‘‘L’Arlésienne Suite” Bizet 

Melody in ED Tschaikowsky 


LESSON PLAN -G 438B 
G 43B, Instrumental Classic, ‘‘ Melody,” by A. SIMONETTI (sé m6 nét’té), Trumpet with Piano 
Let the teacher play Record G 43B without comment and then present 
to the class the following 
Information concerning this Selection 


336. Let the teacher tell the class that this piece, entitled “Melody,” is 
by A. Simonetti, a noted Italian composer. Lead the class to observe 
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that the strength of this music is evident chiefly in the melody. Although 
the harmony adds a charming background, the melody is not dependent 
upon it. “Melody” may therefore be considered an excellent example of 
music that is essentially melodic. 

337. Play the record again, and educe from the class 


Discriminative Listening 
Melody 
There are two different melodies, played by the trumpet. 
Form 
The form may be represented by A B A Coda, and is song-form with coda. 
Harmony 
Supplied by the piano accompaniment, which is rhythmic throughout. 


Cultural Effects 
A straightforward, songful melody well suited to the trumpet ; an accom- 
paniment which provides adequate harmony, but allows the interest to be 
centered on the tune. 


Program Notes 


The unaffected sincerity of ‘‘ Melody,” by Simonetti, makes a 
quick but lasting impression. It is the sort of melody which is 
not dependent upon rhythm or a harmonic background. Indeed, 
any accompaniment more elaborate than this of broken chords 
would seem obtrusive. 

“Melody,” which is in simple song-form, is played by the 
trumpet. 


LESSON PLAN - G 44A 


G 44A, Instrumental Classic, ‘Intermezzo from ‘L’Arlésienne Suite,’” by G. Bizet (bé’zé’), 
Orchestra, with French Horn and Saxophone playing the Melody 


Before playing this record the teacher may present to the class the 
following 


Information concerning this Selection 


338. Let the teacher inform the class that this ‘‘Intermezzo”’ is one of 
the movements of ‘“‘L’Arlésienne Suite,” by G. Bizet. This suite was 
written to be played in connection with a performance of the drama 
“L’Arlésienne,” the action of which centers about the title réle, — 
that of the Woman of Arles. Let the teacher direct the attention of the 
class toward the broad and sweeping melody which is the outstanding 
feature of this music. 

339. Play Record G 44A, and educe from the class 
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Discriminative Listening 


Melody 
There is one principal melody. 
Instruments playing the Melody 

When the class has discovered that the melody is played by brass in- 
struments, the teacher may tell them that this unusual and effective instru- 
mental tone results from a blending of French horn and saxophone in unison. 
The teacher may explain that the saxophone is one of the numerous instru- 
ments invented by Adolphe Sax, for whom the instrument is named. The 
saxophone has a conical brass tube furnished with keys and a single reed 
mouthpiece. Thus it sounds like a combination of wood wind and brass. 
The tone is sonorous, and the various kinds of saxophones are equally 
useful as solo instruments. 

Form 

The selection opens with an introduction of chords played by the or- 
chestra, constituting an orchestral prelude. This is followed by the principal 
melody, played in unison’ by the French horn and saxophone. As the melody 
concludes there is a continuation of the orchestral accompaniment, which 
assumes the character of an orchestral postlude. The form may be repre- 
sented thus: Prelude A Postlude. 

Harmony 

This is supplied by the orchestral accompaniment, which is rhythmic and 
full-chord. Toward the close of the piece the harp has a prominent place 
in the harmony. It will be remembered that the harp is an instrument 
having strings set in an open frame and plucked with the fingers (see picture 
on page 371). 

Cultural Effects 

A melody of great breadth and strength, a rich and virile tone which re- 
sults from the blending of contrasted instruments, a striking background 
provided by orchestra. 


Program Notes 


“TArlésienne”’ (“The Woman of Arles’’) was a pastoral but 
tragic drama written by Alphonse Daudet, for the performance 
of which Georges Bizet composed twenty-four pieces of inci- 
dental music: a prelude, numerous entr’actes, and some melo- 
dramatic fragments. This music was almost at once recognized 
as having great merit. It is, in fact, by many considered to be 
Bizet’s best work. 

The composer himself arranged a suite from it, which has 
become a most popular concert number. After Bizet’s death 
his friend Ernest Guiraud arranged a second suite from the 
music to “‘L’Arlésienne,” and it is from this second suite that 
the ‘Intermezzo”’ is taken. It is a piece of entr’acte (4n’trakt’) 
music; that is, one which accompanies no action, but is played 
while the curtain is down during a change of scene. After a 
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stately phrase for all the instruments, followed by two ominous- 
sounding harmonic progressions, comes a melody of considerable 
dignity and earnestness. This melody is sung by the horn and 
saxophone together, — a mixture of tone qualities well worthy 
of notice. At its close one hears the cool, silvery tones of a harp. 

Bizet, who was also the composer of the opera “Carmen,” 
was a brilliant and highly gifted Frenchman. 


LESSON PLAN - G 44B 


G 44B, Instrumental Classic, ‘‘ Adagio Cantabile from ‘Sonata Pathétique,’” by Lupwic vAN 
BEETHOVEN (ba’td vén), Violin and Cello with Piano 


Let the teacher play Record G 44B without comment, and then present 
to the class the following 


Information concerning this Selection 


340. Let the teacher tell the class that this piece, which is entitled 
‘Adagio Cantabile” (a da’jo kin ta’bé 1a), is from the ‘Sonata Pathé- 
tique” of Ludwig van Beethoven, a great German composer. The teacher 
may explain that a sonata is an extended composition for one or two in- 
struments, and that it is made up of three or four chapters, or movements, 
of which the second is usually quiet in mood. Adagio cantabile is an 
Italian term meaning ‘“‘very slow and sustained.” This ““Adagio Can- 
tabile” is the second movement of the great “Sonata Pathétique.”’ 

Let the teacher direct the attention of the class toward the breadth 
and nobility of the melody; for they should realize that this piece of 
music, great though it is in harmonic content, gains its compelling power 
from its majestic melody. 

341. The teacher may repeat the record, and educe from the class 


Discriminative Listening 
Melody 
Two contrasting melodies, played by the violin and the cello. 
Form 
The form may be represented thus: A B A. This is song-form. 
Harmony 
Lead the class to observe that this is supplied by the piano accompani- 
ment, which is rhythmic and full-chord. 
Cultural Effects 
A noble musical thought ; solemnity and deep spiritual feeling expressed 
through a melody the power of which is enhanced by the intense quality of 
the violin and cello tone. 
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Program Notes 


This is a great piece of music. There are but few notes in 
it, and no technical complications. Yet how noble is its con- 
tent; how serene, how deeply religious its spirit! Here is a 
sweet solemnity, and as we listen we are transported far away 
from the world and led to those quiet chambers of the heart 
where there is peace. Who hath wrought this miracle? The 
great master, Ludwig van Beethoven. 

The “Adagio Cantabile” is from the so-called ‘Sonata Pa- 
thétique,”’ which seems rightly named, because the French word 
pathétique has a sense of deeper feeling than its English equiv- 
alent. 


LESSON PLAN - G 45A 


G45A, Instrumental Classic, ‘‘Minuet from ‘L’Arlésienne Suite,’” by G. Bizer (bé/zé’), 
Flute with Piano 


j 


Let the teacher play Record G 45A without comment, and then present 
to the class the following 


Information concerning this Selection 


342. Let the teacher inform the class that this piece of music is entitled 
‘*“Minuet” and that it is a part of “‘“L’Arlésienne Suite,” by Bizet, a great 
French composer. The teacher may ask the class to recall what they 
already know of “L’Arlésienne Suite” (see section 338). Remind them 
that there was one suite arranged by the composer from this incidental 
music and inform them that the second suite, arranged by Guiraud, 
contains this selection. ~The movement here presented is a famous flute 
solo, and as such it is an interesting example of melodic music. 

343. Let the teacher play the record again, and educe 


Discriminative Listening 
Melody 
Four different melodies, played by the fluie. 
Form 
The form may be represented thus: A AB; C D-C; A B. This is 
similar to minuet form (see section 293). 
Harmony 
Supplied by the piano accompaniment, which is rhythmic. 
Cultural Effects 
A pure melody, admirably suited to the lyric quality of the flute; satisfy- 
ing harmonic background provided by the piano accompaniment, 
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Program Notes 

This “Minuet” is a simple, graceful, yet slightly florid melody 
for the flute. It occurs in the second suite from “L’Arlésienne”’ 
(see Program Notes on Record G 44A), which was put together by 
E. Guiraud after the death of Bizet. It is not included in the 
music to “L’Arlésienne”’ as originally written, but it may have 
been inserted later. As music it differs somewhat from the other 
sparkling numbers, but it is interesting as a good example of a 
pure flute melody. 
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G 45B, Instrumental Classic, ‘‘Melody in Eb,” by P. I. TscHarkowsky (chi kéf’ské), String 
Ensemble with Piano 


Let the teacher play Record G 45B without comment, and then pre- 
sent to the class the following 


Information concerning this Selection 


344. Let the teacher tell the class that the name of this piece is 
“Melody in Ep,” and that it was written by P. I. Tschaikowsky, a 
great Russian composer. It is an example of what a great genius can do 
when he bends all his energies toward the creation of a fine tune. The 
melodic contour is so beautiful and arresting that it would lose little of 
its charm if it were separated entirely from the harmonic background, 
attractive though that feature of the composition may be. It may be 
compared to an artistic picture in an appropriate frame, and in this case 
the harmonic setting simply emphasizes the appeal of the melody. 

345. Let the teacher play the record again, and educe 


Discriminative Listening 
Melody 
There are two contrasting melodies, played by violins and cello. 
Form 
The form may be represented thus: A B Interlude A Coda. This is song- 
form with coda. 
Harmony 
Supplied primarily by the piano accompaniment, which is fudl-chord and 
rhythmic. The interweaving of the melodies played by the instruments also 
produces harmony. 
Cultural Effects 
A melody which is plaintive and intense and a harmonic background full 
of appropriate color, the whole musical content being fully expressed by the 
varied quality of the upper and lower strings. 
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Program Notes 


Tschaikowsky was a master of melody. Where other great 
composers invent slowly or with painful care, he pours out tunes 
as freely as might a writer of popular songs, but tunes that have 
a depth of musical meaning unreached by most popular songs. 
Often his music is tinged with a melancholy that borders on the 
morbid, but this is not the case in this graceful bit of writing. 
It seems rather to be of a plaintive sweetness, with a winsome 
little melodic dip at the end of the phrases. Notice how this 
little dip is at times turned the other way round. As the 
violins carry on this song it rather grows in intensity; a more 
rapid, agitated movement is, we know, making the violin bows 
fly faster. Higher and higher go the tones into the penetrating 
upper register, where they reach their climax on a long trill, while 
cellos play a quieting series of harmonies underneath. Finally 
the violins are led gently back again to the plaintive melody 
of the beginning ; but now their tuneful voice is companioned 
by other lovely voices, which sound from the cellos with equal 
melodic grace. To hear these trio voices, each separate and inde- 
pendent but blending in harmonic concord, is to experience one of 
the keen delights of music. And at the end the violins soar ever 
higher, till their tones seem to dissolve into lines of pure light. 


HARMONIC EXAMPLES 


Four PIECES IN WHICH THE INTEREST IS ATTRACTED BY THE BEAUTY 
OF THE HARMONY 


Largo Handel 
Nocturne from ‘‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream” Mendelssohn 
Etude Pirkhert 
Introduction to Act III of ‘*‘ Lohengrin” Wagner 
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G 46A, Instrumental Classic, “Largo,” by Grorc Frieprich HAnpEL (hin’dél), 
Brass Ensemble 
Before playing this record the teacher may present to the class the 
following 


Information concerning this Selection 

346. This composition was originally an aria in the opera “‘ Xerxes,” 
which Handel wrote in his later life. The scene represents a beautiful 
garden with a summerhouse, and in this garden there grows a plane tree. 
Xerxes, the hero, comes into the garden and sings this song, which is in 
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reality a serenade. Leafy boughs, woodland herds, and gentle breezes 
are all invoked, tenderly to guard in slumber the object of his devotion. 
The opera has long since passed out of memory, but this selection has 
remained and is usually given as an instrumental composition, though it 
is sometimes sung with sacred words. 

This arrangement is scored for brass instruments, and the noble dig- 
nity of the tone color is a most suitable medium for the musical meaning. 
While this course in Music Appreciation was in preparation, one of the 
editors attended a concert in London, where he heard the “Largo” played 
by the brass ensemble of the orchestra. It made such an impression that 
he secured the instrumental arrangement as it is played on this record. 
Although the melody is an outstanding feature in the music, still it will be 
noted that the melody when heard alone loses much of its strength and 
beauty. Not only do the full, sustained chords serve as a suitable back- 
ground for the melody, but their varied yet simple harmonies are essential 
to the total effect. This is a clear case where the harmony implied by 
the melody needs to be fully expressed to make the melody clear. 
Through the harmonic combinations are expressed repose, strength, 
and, at the climax, majesty and exaltation. 

347. Play Record G 46A, and educe from the class 


Discriminative Listening 
Melody 
One principal melody, played by the trumpet. 
Form 
The form may be represented thus: Introduction A (elongated) Coda. 
Harmony 
Supplied by the fudl-chord accompaniment of the brass instruments, which 
in this case are first and second trumpets, French horns, trombones, eu- 
phonium, and tuba. The teacher may explain to the class that the tuba is 
the bass instrument of the brass choir, just as the double-bass is the bass 
instrument of the string choir and the bassoon is the bass instrument of 
the wood wind. It is used effectively in orchestral combinations, but is 
rarely heard in solo passages. A picture of the tuba is found on page 438, 
and of the man playing the tuba on page 439. The euphonium is a large 
brass wind instrument. It is usually found in a brass band and plays a 
baritone part. It is used here to preserve a better balance in the brass 
ensemble. 
Cultural Effects 


The noble quality of this melody is revealed by the smooth, clear tones 
of the trumpet. The stately and regular reiteration of the harmonies 
emphasizes the virile tone color of the instruments, and the melody and 
accompaniment advance steadily to an ever-loftier mood of exaltation. 
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Program Notes 


Probably no classic is better known or loved than the “Largo” 
by Handel. It had its original setting in a long-obsolete opera 
““Xerxes,”’ in which it appeared as an air for the title réle. But 
the melody is so distinctly suited to instrumental expression 
that usage has made it known chiefly as an instrumental com- 
position. Because of its grave, solemn style, it is called ‘‘ Largo.” 
In this rendition brass instruments alone are used in bringing 
out the noble grandeur of the air and the broad, sonorous 
harmony. 

Nobility and earnestness mark all the work of the great 
Handel. Born in Saxony, in the year 1685, he spent the greater 
part of his life in England, where his oratorios first brought 
him recognition. 


LESSON PLAN - G 46B 


G 46B, Instrumental Classic, ‘‘Nocturne from ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream,’” by FELIx 
MENDELSSOHN (mén‘dél son), French Horn with Orchestral Accompaniment 


Before playing this record the teacher may present to the class the 
following 


Information concerning this Selection 


348. This selection is one of the numbers in the incidental music for 
**A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” which is described on page 415 in con- 
nection with Record G 39A. It occurs in the entr’acte after Act III. The 
title of the selection indicates a quiet, reflective mood, which is expressed 
in the smooth-flowing melody played by the French horn. This instru- 
ment corresponds in a general way to the tenor voice, and in brass com- 
binations it plays the tenor part. The tone quality is mellow and smooth. 
At times it expresses plaintiveness, at others a romantic feeling, while at 
all times it has a noble and expressive tone. These qualities make it very 
useful as a solo instrument, while in combinations of either strings or 
wood wind it blends as successfully as with the brass. Pictures of this in- 
strument and of the man playing it are given on page 442 and page 443. 

349. Play Record G 46B, and educe from the class 


Discriminative Listening 
Melody 
Two different melodies, played by the French horn. 
Form 
The two melodies are presented in instrumental song-form, which may be 
represented thus: A B A Coda. 


FRENCH HORN 


M. VAN PRAAG PLAYING THE FRENCH HoRN 
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Harmony 

The harmony is equal in importance to the melody and is supplied by the 
orchestral accompaniment, which is full-chord, with an occasional melodic 
figure to strengthen the artistic background. 

Cultural Effects 

The melodic and harmonic beauty are heightened by the instrumental 
arrangement, which suggests meditation. The unobtrusive rhythm allows 
the impression to be gained wholly through the exquisite charm of the music 
and its medium of expression. 


Program Notes 

A nocturne, as its name indicates, is a piece suitable for use 
at night, — music of a romantic, dreamy, quiet nature. 

This “Nocturne” occurs as entr’acte music in the incidental 
music written for Shakespeare’s ‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 
It is the music to portray the sleep of the four Athenian lovers. 
Mendelssohn’s genius was especially happy when it dealt with 
light, elfinlike moods. Perhaps no other composer has been able 
to achieve so pure a delicacy, such a fairylike lightness. The 
scenes and moods of Shakespeare’s most fanciful play afforded 
a fine field for this phase of Mendelssohn’s genius. 


LESSON PLAN - G 47A 


G 47A, Instrumental Classic, ‘Etude, Opus ro, No. 5,” by E. PrrkKHERT (pérk’hart), Full 
Orchestra, with French Horn, Bassoon, and strings playing the Melody 


Before playing this record the teacher may present to the class the 
following 
Information concerning this Selection 


350. The word éfude means ‘‘musical study,” and in this case it is 


a very artistic one. There is no emphasis on any particular phase of 
technical development. Rather does the composition express in a poetical 
way a definite musical sentiment that is somewhat somber. The instru- 
mental interpretation, using the French horn (reénforced by the bassoon) 
for the melody, indicates that the composer, although naming the selec- 
tion “Etude,” really had no other idea than to reveal in a spontaneous 
way a musical thought that might bring satisfaction and inspiration to 
the hearer. 
351. Play Record G 47A, and educe from the class 


Discriminative Listening 
Melody 
Two different melodies, played by the French horn and the bassoon. 
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Form 
The form may be represented thus: A B A Coda. 
Harmony 


Supplied by the orchestral accompaniment, which is full-chord, with oc- 
casional figures. 
Cultural Effects 
The unaffected melody, against a background of harmonic simplicity, is 
impressive owing to the contrasting shades of instrumental tone color. 
Underneath there is a feeling of strength caused by rhythmic regularity, 
which induces a mood that is at once tranquil and convincing. 


Program Notes 


With the French horn and bassoon playing the melody, this 
“Etude” opens with broad, sustained chords in which the full 
brass section is heard. We receive immediately an impression of 
harmonic content that pleases and satisfies. It is not until the 
second part of the composition that the violin, flute, and oboe 
assert themselves as the natural soprano instruments; and from 
this point until the conclusion the full orchestra, like one instru- 
ment, utters harmonies abounding in light and shade through 
cadences that rise and fall. Very little is known about the 
composer, whose name is E. Pirkhert. 


LESSON PLAN - G 48A 


G 48A, Instrumental Classic, ‘‘ Introduction to Act III of ‘Lohengrin,’” by R1cHarD WAGNER 
(vag’nér), Full Orchestra, with Violins, Flutes, French Horns, Oboes, and Trombones playing 
the Melody 

Before playing this record the teacher may present to the class the 


following 


Information concerning this Selection 


352. “Lohengrin” (16’én grin) is a romantic opera, and was written by 
Richard Wagner, a great German composer. In the story of ‘‘ Lohengrin” 
the action centers about the young princess Elsa, the heroine. 

Elsa has been unjustly accused of the murder of her brother. She prays 
for help, and in answer to her prayer a knight appears in a boat drawn 
by a swan. He quickly vanquishes her accusers, exacts a promise from 
Elsa that she will never ask him his name or origin, and becomes betrothed 
to her. This occurs in the opera at the end of the second act, and the 
Introduction to Act III is the next selection to be played. 

At the beginning of the third act Elsa marries Lohengrin, but is unable 
to restrain her curiosity with respect to her husband’s name and origin, 
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and, violating her pledge, insists on knowing these facts. Then she learns 
that he is none other than Lohengrin, sent from the mystic Mount of 
the Holy Grail to rescue her, and because she has learned his secret he 
must return whence he came. He bids her a sad farewell and leaves as 
he came, in the boat drawn by the swan. 

While this piece, like all Wagner’s music, is full of charming melodies, 
the harmonies are also equally beautiful and are indeed worthy of close 
attention by the class, — the broad, virile chords in the first strain, the 
active wood-wind and string chords in the second strain, and the quiet 
orchestral chords in the third strain. 

353. Play Record G 48A, and educe from the class 


Discriminative Listening 
Melody 
There are four different melodies, which are played by violins, flutes, oboes, 
French horns, and trombones in turn and in combination. 
Form 
The four different melodies are presented in such a way that the form may 
be classified as song-form with trio, and may be represented thus: A (A re- 
peated), B (B repeated) A; C (C repeated), D (D repeated), trio; A B. 
Harmony 
Supplied by the orchestral accompaniment, which is /udl-chord, with em- 
bellishments by different instruments. 
Cultural Effects 
A composition in which fascinating melodies and changing harmonies 
portray a festive and joyous mood. Contrast in rhythm as well as in 
orchestral tone color produces throughout a brilliant dramatic atmosphere. 


Program Notes 


“Lohengrin” was one of the earlier operas of Richard Wagner, 
but many parts of it are in his finest manner. The story, which 
is drawn from the misty and quasi-mythological traditions of 
the tenth century, tells of the Princess Elsa, who has been falsely 
accused of a crime by an ambitious noble. This politician of the 
time desires to get her out of the way, to the end that he himself 
may become the ruler of the ancient dukedom of Brabant. 
Before the assembled nobles Elsa kneels and prays that a cham- 
pion may come forward to defend her innocence, promising at 
the same time to bestow her hand in marriage on such a victor. 
In answer to her prayer a boat is seen coming up the river, 
drawn by a swan and bearing the fairy knight Lohengrin. He 
fights with and vanquishes the ambitious and scheming noble, 
and afterward marries Elsa. The Introduction to Act III ex- 
presses the jubilation which attends the wedding festivities. 
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The middle section consists of a quiet interlude (an oboe solo) 
which, with its tender and joyous melody, indicates the feelings 
of the lovers. 


DISCUSSION OF THE ORCHESTRA 


The teacher may give in her own words the following facts: 

354. The term orchestra may be applied to various combinations of 
instruments. The orchestra which is here discussed, however, is the large, 
complete orchestra called the symphony orchestra. The instruments of 
the orchestra with which the pupils have become familiar up to this time 
are as follows, in the order of their presentation: violin, trumpet, flute, 
clarinet, drums, piccolo, oboe, cello, English horn, viola, trombone, harp, 
bassoon, French horn, double-bass, and tuba. 

These instruments may now be considered as naturally classified into 
family groups, sometimes called choirs, as follows: the violin family, 
called the strings; the flute and reed family, called the wood wind; the 
horn family, called the brass; the drums, cymbals, triangles, and so on, 
called the percussion instruments; and the harp and piano. 

The strings include violin I, violin IT, viola, cello, and double-bass. The 
wood wind include the piccolo, flute, oboe, English horn, clarinet, and bas- 
soon. The brass include trumpet I (cornet I), trumpet IT (cornet II), 
French horn, trombone, and tuba. The percussion instruments include the 
drums, cymbals, bells, and so on. The piano is not strictly a symphony- 
orchestra instrument, but is frequently used as a solo instrument with 
orchestral accompaniment. The harp, although mechanically a stringed 
instrument, is not usually included in the string choir. 

In a general way the instruments of the strings, wood wind, and brass 
play parts corresponding to the vocal parts in a mixed chorus. This may 
be represented in the following diagram. 


VOICES INSTRUMENTS OF THE ORCHESTRA 
Strings Wood wind Brass 

Piccolo 

Soprano Violin I | Trumpet I (Cornet I) 
Oboe 

Alto Violin IL English horn Trumpet IT (Cornet IT) 

Tenor Viola Clarinet French horn 

Baritone Cello Bassoon Trombone 

Bass Double-bass (Bass clarinet) Tuba 


355. In the foregoing diagram it will be observed that violin I takes 
the leading, or soprano, part. If the wood wind are in evidence, the flute 
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plays the part of the colorature soprano, which is flexible and ornate in 
character. The oboe is really the lyric soprano, which is the smooth, 
singing soprano of the wood wind. The piccolo plays an ornamentation 
of the flute or other soprano instrument, and is seldom heard in the 
melody. In the brass, trumpet I (or cornet I) takes the soprano part. 

It will be observed also that violin II in the strings, English horn in the 
wood wind, and trumpet II (or cornet II) in the brass take the alto part. 

The tenor part is represented in the strings by the viola, in the wood 
wind by the clarinet, in the brass by the French horn. 

The baritone part is represented by the cello in the strings, the bassoon 
in the wood wind, and the trombone in the brass. 

The bass part is represented by the double-bass in the strings, the 
bass clarinet in the wood wind, and the tuba in the brass. The bass 
clarinet is rarely used in recording. 

While the diagram shows in a general way the part each instrument 
plays in the symphony orchestra, yet it is well to remember that there 
are many modifications of this plan. To illustrate, the second violin may 
play a second-soprano part instead of an alto part. The viola at times 
plays an alto part instead of a tenor part. The clarinet may play a soprano 
part instead of a tenor part. Sometimes we have an entire quartet of 
French horns, following somewhat the plan of the male quartet: two 
tenors, baritone, and bass. Sometimes a tenor trombone is used, which 
plays the tenor part, or a bass trombone, which plays the bass part. 

356. Of the three instrumental choirs the strings are very important, 
because they are capable of expressing the greatest range of emotions. 
Furthermore, they can be played without fatigue through the entire 
time allotted to any concert. To get the best musical effects, however, 
“those wonderful string tones”? come from a large number of players. In 
fact, the strings usually include about two thirds of the entire group of 
players. Thus the strings may be termed the backbone of the symphony 
orchestra. 

Notwithstanding the importance of the strings, the symphony orches- 
tra would indeed be inadequate without the wood wind and the brass. 
While these two choirs require a much smaller number of performers 
(aggregating about one third of the symphony orchestra), yet each indi- 
vidual player here is perhaps of greater importance to the orchestra as 
a whole than is each individual of the string choir. On occasions during 
symphony concerts when a lone English horn or a lone trumpet is heard 
distinctly and with great effect above the large number of strings, the 
importance of the wood wind and brass is more fully appreciated. 
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357. After all, the tone quality, or tone color, demanded by a piece of 
music determines the choice of instruments which play it. Here the 
adequate expression of a music mood is of paramount importance. 

A great variety of moods may be expressed by the strings; a plaintive 
mood of poetic mystery may call for the wood wind; a mood of military 
pageantry may demand the brass; and the conception of a great human 
effort or struggle may call for all three of the choirs: strings, wood wind, 
and brass, — in fact, every resource of the orchestra. 


INTRODUCTION TO ACT III OF “LOHENGRIN” 


RICHARD WAGNER 


Trumpet: 
Viola, Horn 


f Clarinet 
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358. Let the teacher now turn the attention of the class again to the 
“Introduction to Act IIT of ‘Lohengrin,’” and ask them to call to mind 
the exact form, which is represented by AA BBACCDDAB. This 
is song-form with trio. To refresh the pupils’ memory of it, and also to 
direct attention to the great variety of instrumental effects, both in the 
melodies and in the harmonies, repeat Record G 48A. Let the teacher 
make a practical application of the discussion of the orchestra given above, 
and educe from the music or impart the following information : 
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Form Instruments in the Melody 
ee ; ; 
A Flute partly in unison 
A (repeated) Same instruments 
Cello | 
B Bassoon in unison 
Horns? 


B (repeated) Trombones added in unison 
A (recurring as above) 


C Oboe 


C (repeated) BS ee: different 


net, oboe portions 


Violin in different 


de Clarinet) portions 


D (repeated) Flute, uae different 


nets, oboe portions 


A and B (recurring as above) 


Instruments in the Accompaniment 


or Harmony 
Viola, cello, bass } 
Oboe, clarinets, bassoon 
Trumpets, horns,” trombones 
Cymbals 
Violins, viola 
Flute, oboe, clarinets 


Trumpets 


Clarinets, bassoon 
Horns? 
Violins, viola, cello, bass + 
Bassoon ° 
Horns 
Violins, viola, cello, bass + 
{Bsn 
Horns * 
f Violins, viola, cello, bass * 
Bassoon 
Trumpets, horns,” trombone 


Let the teacher repeat Record G 48A until the class as a whole can 
comprehend gradually the greatness of Richard Wagner as a master of 


instrumental music. 


VOCAL EXAMPLES 


Two PIECES IN WHICH THE MELODY IS TAKEN BY THE VOICE 


Invictus 
Solvejg’s Song 


Huhn 
Grieg 
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G 47B, Vocal Classic, “Invictus,” by BRuNo HuHN (hoon); FREDERIC BAER, Baritone 


with Orchestra 


Before playing this record the teacher may present to the class the 


following 


Information concerning this Selection 


359. This composition, “Invictus,” is an art song by Bruno Huhn, a 


noted English composer. The title of the poem means ‘“unconquered,” 
and we find in the music the same spirit as that expressed by the poet 
Henley in the inspiring text, which is given on the opposite page. 


1“ Bass” means double-bass (of the strings). 
*““Horns” means French horns (of the brass). 
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Out of the night that covers me, 
Black as the pit from pole to pole, 
I thank whatever gods may be 
For my unconquerable soul. 


In the fell clutch of circumstance 

I have not winced nor cried aloud. 
Under the bludgeonings of chance 

My head is bloody, but unbowed. 
Beyond this place of wrath and tears 

Looms but the Horror of the shade, 
And yet the menace of the years 

Finds and shall find me unafraid. 
It matters not how strait the gate, 

How charged with punishments the scroll, 
Iam the master of my fate: 

I am the captain of my soul. 


Let the teacher repeat Record G 47B until the pupils can feel the stir- 
ring nature of the music and appreciate the excellence of the vocal inter- 
pretation and the vivid, compelling effect of the orchestral background. 


Program Notes 


Some songs are permeated with such a definite sentiment that 
in order to interpret them adequately a certain kind of voice is 
needed. ‘Invictus,’ both in text and music, abounds in virility, 
and closes with a dramatic climax that is pervaded with intense 
feeling. The baritone voice possesses richness as well as fervor, 
and, supported by a suitable orchestral accompaniment, meets 
the artistic requirements of this song. Bruno Huhn, although 
English by birth, has spent most of his professional career in 
America, as an organist and composer. 


LESSON PLAN - G 48B 


G 48B, Vocal Classic, ‘‘Solvejg’s Song,” from “ Peer Gynt Suite,” by Epvarp H. Grizc (grég), 
Soprano with Orchestral Accompaniment 


Before playing the record of ‘‘Solvejg’s Song”’ the teacher may present 
to the class the following 


Information concerning this Selection 

360. Peer Gynt is weary, and through his varied experiences has become 
disillusioned and has a temporary feeling of repentance. So he returns to 
the mountains where Solvejg, his true love, remains faithful. She is there 
in the little hut where she promised Peer Gynt she would wait for him. 
And in this humble spot she sings her song with all its tender simplicity 
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and sadness. Like her native country, somber yet beautiful, the song 
reveals the characteristics of love steadfast even unto death. 

This may be considered as an art song, although it follows the last 
number of the ‘Peer Gynt Suite” (p. 423). 

Let the teacher play Record G 48B, to recall to the minds of the pupils 
the beauty and pathos of the music. 


Program Notes 


For Ibsen’s drama “‘ Peer Gynt’’ Grieg composed many pieces 
of incidental music. Certain of these pieces have been extracted 
from the original score and assembled in the form of suites for 
concert performance, after the manner of Bizet’s “L’Arlésienne”’ 
(see Program Notes on G 44A). Peer Gynt, the hero, is a young 
Norwegian who, urged by the restless spirit of youth, leaves his 
native village and goes wandering through the world in search 
of he knows not what. Meanwhile Solvejg, his village sweet- 
heart, remains true to him. She has now grown much older; 
but as she sits spinning at her cottage door she sings this song, 
expressing faith in the ultimate return of her lover. The verses 
are pensive and are sung toa sturdy and serious melody. But 
the refrain which follows each verse is happy, well setting forth 
the light-heartedness of the Norwegian village maiden. 

Edvard Grieg was the most eminent and gifted of all Scandi- 
navian composers. 


Recapitulation 

361. The teacher will notice that practice in discriminative listening is 
suggested with every piece of music: discovery of the melody, discovery 
of the instruments playing the melody, discovery of the kind of accom- 
paniment, discovery of form, and so on. This is of great importance, 
because if it is continued consistently it will develop in the pupils the 
habit of following the melodic progression in every piece of music they 
hear and will give them power to listen at the same time for the nature 
of the accompaniment. This is one of the most helpful habits which can 
be formed for listening intelligently to any piece of music and gaining 
the maximum of its musical content. 

It must be remembered that for the cultural effects these melodies 
and harmonies are as necessary to the pupil as are his songs. It is the 
pupil’s further acquaintance with fine instrumental and vocal music. 
Let it become a part of his very being. If he hears these beautiful classics 
while his mind isin a plastic condition, they will remain with him through 
life, and, unconsciously to him, they will play a most important part in 
molding his taste in music. . 


CHAPTER VIII 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF MUSIC APPRECIATION BASED UPON 
“JUNIOR MUSIC,” PART II, AND UPON WELL-KNOWN AND 
FAMOUS INSTRUMENTAL AND VOCAL CLASSICS 


OUTLINE OF PROCEDURE 


The class acquires a repertoire of songs from “‘ Junior Music,” Part II. Thus the 
habit of discriminative listening as applied to song-singing is developed further and 
produces cultural effects. 

The class is led naturally from 


Same songs played by 
different combinations of 
strings, wood wind, and 
brass 


Songs which 
it has 
already sung 


or from 


Familiar music 
in a new medium 
of musical expression 


Familiar music 
by familiar means 
of musical expression 


In other words, through familiar music is introduced a new medium of musical 
expression. 

Several songs selected from the song repertoire already familiar to the class are 
provided on phonograph records that illustrate the different mediums of musical 
expression. From these songs the following features are developed : 


Designation of tune, or melody, and instruments playing it 

Designation of kinds of accompaniment 

How to listen to four-part harmony 

Further study of form 

Further study in instrumental tone color by comparison of string, wood-wind, and 
brass choirs 


The new mediums of musical expression have now become familiar, and the class 
is ready to proceed 


From familiar songs 
played by the now 
familiar orchestral 

instruments 


Instrumental pieces unfa- 
miliar to the class, played 
by the now familiar or- 
chestral instruments 


(Oj 


or 
From familiar music Unfamiliar music and 
and familiar mediums.) |————> to ——————> familiar mediums of 
of musical expression | musical expression 
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In other words, through a now familiar instrumental medium of musical expression 
are introduced instrumental rhythmic, program, melodic, and harmonic pieces that 
are new to the class. 

Twenty-four well-known instrumental and three well-known vocal classics unfa- 
miliar to the class are provided on phonograph records and are recorded in the medium 
of expression which is now familiar. The various instruments of the orchestra play 
the tune, or melody, with piano or orchestra as the accompaniment. In the vocal 
music a contralto voice, a tenor voice, or a baritone voice is heard, each with orchestral 
accompaniment. 

Through these selections the pupils have definite experience in rhythmic music; 
they learn to discover the fascinating imagery and changing moods in program music ; 
they are awakened to the delight that is found in beautiful melody through varied 
melodic examples; and they find new joy in the changing effects illustrated in the 
different harmonic pieces. The habit of active attention is established, and the sense 
of hearing becomes so acute that the pupils are quick to detect the varied interpre- 
tations and effects which result from rhythmic changes or melodic development, and 
receive the more subtle impressions that come from different instrumental combina- 
tions. Their attention to the essential elements of music serves only to deepen their 
pleasure in the music which they hear. 

Other features developed from these pieces are as follows: 


Musical Terms used as Titles or Part 
Titles of Instrumental Selections 


Instrumental Form 
One-period form 


Song-form Bolero 
Song-form with trio Loure 
Song-form with development National dance 
Minuet form String quartet 
Free form Entr’acte 

Suite Adagietto 
Light overture Cantabile 
Operatic overture Scherzo 


Concert overture 
Chamber music 


Smaller Units of Form 
Introduction 
Interlude 
Transition 

Episode 

Cadenza 

Coda 


Harmonic Features 


Imitation 

Development 

Two-voice invention 

Types of accompaniments 
Rhythmic 
Full-chord 
Contrapuntal 


Andante 
Andante cantabile 


Vocal Form 


Art song 
Operatic aria 
Grand opera 
Oratorio 


General Features 


Characteristics of great composers 

Pieces illustrating differences in tone 
color 

Analogy between music and literature 

Further discussion of the orchestra 

Biographical sketches 


OUTLINE OF PROCEDURE 4601 


TWENTY-SEVEN WELL-KNOWN INSTRUMENTAL AND VOCAL 
CLASSICS 


Four Ruytumic PIEces 


Bolero Full orchestra; strings, flute, 
trumpet, oboe, in melody Moszkowski 
Hungarian Dance No. 6 Full orchestra; violins and 
flute in melody Brahms 
Loure Viola with piano Bach 
Minuetto from Full orchestra; strings, flute, 
“L’Arlésienne Suite” oboe, bassoon, in melody Bizet 


THREE PROGRAM PIECES 


Serenade, Scherzo from Full orchestra; clarinet, oboe, 
“Rustic Wedding Symphony ” stvings, and French horn in 
melody Goldmark 
Liebestraum Violin and cello with piano Liszt 
Pique Dame Overture Von Suppé 
Part I Full orchestra; violins, clari- 
net, flute, cello, in melody 
Part II Full orchestra; violins, trom- 


bone, wood wind, in melody 


THREE Metopic EXAMPLES 


Ave Maria Violin with piano Schubert 
Andante from “‘Sixth Symphony” Full orchestra; strings, flute, 

clarinet, bassoon, in melody Tschaikowsky 
Andante Cantabile, Parts[andII String ensemble; violins, violas, 

cellos, in melody Tschaikowsky 


SEVEN PIECES ILLUSTRATING CHARACTERISTICS OF GREAT COMPOSERS 


“Believe Me, If All Those Endear- Piano Leavitt 
ing Young Charms,” Irish Folk 
Song in the style of Chopin, 
Mozart, and Debussy 


“Dixie” (Dan Emmett),inthestyle [ull orchestra Leavitt 
of Bach, Wagner, Beethoven, 
and Bizet 


THREE PIECES ILLUSTRATING A VARIETY OF TONE COLOR 


How Can I Leave Thee? By three quartets in succes- 
sion: strings, wood wind, German Folk 
and brass Song 


Four Harmonic EXAMPLES 


Ruy Blas Overture Full orchestra; wood wind and 
Part I violins in melody Mendelssohn 
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Ranta Full orchestra; strings, clari- 
net, bassoon, in melody 
Quartet from “Der Freischiitz” Brass quartet; French horn in 


melody Weber 
Quartet from ‘‘Semiramide” Brass quartet ; trumpet in mel- 
ody Rossimt 
Adagietto from ‘“L’Arlésienne String ensemble; violins in mel- 
Suite” ody Bizet 


THREE VOCAL CLASSICS 


The Asra Baritone with orchestra Rubinstein 

“My Heart at Thy Dear Voice,’ Contralto with orchestra Saint-Saéns 
from ‘Samson and Delilah” 

“Prize Song,” from “The Mas- Tenor with orchestra Wagner 


tersingers of Nuremberg”’ 


LESSON PLANS AND TEACHING DETAILS! 


362. The general plan of procedure here is similar to that in the pre- 
ceding grade. The pupils begin by singing beautiful songs, always with 
attention to beauty of tone, purity of intonation, accuracy of rhythm, 
clearness of diction, and truth and charm of expression. Thus is fostered 
the habit of listening discriminatively and with the sympathetic feeling 
that develops culture. After the pupils have developed an ability to sing 
well, they are prepared to use a part of their time in listening to music 
they are not first required to sing. 

363. Songs already familiar to the class, which are varied in mood, 
character, and melodic content, are reproduced on phonograph records. 
As thus presented these songs introduce to the pupils a new medium of 
musical expression and so serve as a bridge (see page 218) over which the 
pupils may pass easily from singing to instrumental and vocal music 
unfamiliar to them but analogous in character. In school systems where 
‘Junior Music” is used in two grades, the work in the later grade will 
naturally begin on page 131, Part II. Hence these songs will become 
familiar to the pupils through the regular vocal lesson. In systems, how- 
ever, where “ Junior Music”’ is used in one grade only, it may be advisa- 
ble to teach these songs out of the natural order (by rote, if necessary) so 
that the pupils may know them well before Records G 49A and G 40B 
are presented. The familiarity with the song enables the class to concen- 
trate their attention on the instrumental rendition. 

1 Tn order that the work for each grade may be complete the editors have found it neces- 


sary to repeat certain details, —a repetition that seems justifiable because it lightens the task 
of the teacher. 
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THREE Four-Part Sones From “Juntor Music,” Part II, wir 
ORCHESTRAL ACCOMPANIMENT 
Strings, wood wind, and brass in turn 
The Dream of the Birds’ Return (p. 180) 


String ensemble 
O Silent Night (p. 140) 
O Month of May (p. 211) 


The first of the songs in this year’s work is presented by a full orchestra. 
Let the teacher note that the phonograph is playing a song with which 
the pupils are familiar and that the medium of musical expression is the 
full orchestra. The record gives prominence in turn to the strings, the 
wood wind, and the brass instruments. 

If it is necessary for the class to review the instruments as they have 
been presented in the previous chapters, the teacher may play Records 
G 27A and G 27B, G38A and G 38B, using Lesson Plans beginning on 
pages 342 and 410. 

Up to this point it has been the aim of the lesson plans to develop in 
the pupils what may be termed a technic of listening which includes 
recognition or nonrecognition of the music, discovery of the melody, 
identification of the instrumental tone quality, response to rhythmic 
accents, recognition of the kind of accompaniment, and appreciation of 
elementary design, always with emphasis on the cultural effects. 

With these definite habits of listening established, the teacher may 
pass quickly over those features of the music which, because of experi- 
ence, are readily apparent to the pupils. This leaves the class free to 
fix their attention on the outstanding characteristics of each piece of 
music, whether these are the melody, harmony, rhythm, unusual instru- 
mentation, symmetry of design, imaginative quality, or the more subtle 
appeal to the emotion or intellect. It is obvious, therefore, that the fol- 
lowing lesson plans must be individual in character, because each is 
developed according to the character and content of each piece of music. 

For the presentation of this work the following suggestions are offered. 
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G 409A, Song, ‘The Dream of the Birds’ Return,” Full Orchestra featuring successively 
Strings, Wood Wind, and Brass 
After the class has reviewed the singing of ‘The Dream of the Birds’ 
Return,” let the teacher play Record G 49A, and then she may educe 
from the class 
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Recognition of the Song by Name 


Discriminative Listening 


Melody 
There are two different melodies, played the first time by violins I, the 


second time by flute and oboe, and the third time by trumpet I. 


Form 
In each of the three renditions the form is the same. The first A ends 


with the word “spring,” B ends with “yearn,” A repeated ends with the 
end of the song. It will be observed that the first A includes 8 measures, 
that B includes 4 measures, and that the final A includes 4 measures. While 
the first A is a complete period, it takes both B and the second A to complete 
the second period. Hence the form is represented by A B-A. This is song- 
form (see Lesson Plan, p. 285). 


Harmony 
Supplied by the orchestral accompaniment, which is full-chord (see sec- 
tion 245). 


Cultural Effects 
A pensive melody ; emotional contrasts effected by the varied tone color 
of strings, wood wind, and brass, which stand out in clear relief against the 
orchestral background. 


That the class may obtain a clear conception of each feature in the 
Lesson Plan, the teacher may find it helpful to have the pupils follow 
the score while the record is being repeated. The correlation of the eye 
and the ear may deepen the impression of the music. 


LESSON PLAN - G 49B,a 
G 40B, a, Song, “SO Silent Night,’ String Ensemble 


After the class has reviewed the song “‘O Silent Night,” let the teacher 
play Record G 49B, a, and educe from the class 


Recognition of the Song by Name 


Discriminative Listening 


Melody 
There are two different melodies, played by violins I. 
Form 
The form may be represented thus: AB. This is song-form (see page 28s). 
Harmony 


Supplied by violin IT, viola, and cello playing the accompaniment, which 
is full-chord. 
Cultural Effects 


Music eloquent in melody and harmony; delicacy and restraint of inter- 
pretation; beautiful balance of instruments. 
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That the class may obtain a clear conception of each feature in the 
Lesson Plan, the teacher may find it helpful to have the pupils follow 
the score while the record is being repeated. The correlation of the eye 
and the ear may deepen the impression of the music. 


LESSON PLAN - G 49B, b 
G 49B, b, Song, ‘SO Month of May,” String Ensemble 


After the class has reviewed the singing of ““O Month of May,” let 
the teacher play Record G 49B, b, and educe from the class 


Recognition of the Song by Name 
Discriminative Listening 
Melody 
There are two different melodies, played by violins I. 


Form 
There is a short prelude, or introduction (see page 177), followed by the 
two melodies, and the form may be represented thus: Prelude A B. This 
is song-form. 


Harmony 
Supplied by violin II, viola, and cello, which play the accompaniment 
(full-chord). 


Cultural Effects 
Wistful tenderness of mood, which has full expression through the refined 
medium of the string ensemble. 


That the class may obtain a clear conception of each feature in the 
Lesson Plan, the teacher may find it helpful to have the pupils follow 
the score while the record is being repeated. The correlation of the eye 
and the ear may deepen the impression of the music. 


Recapitulation 

364. The pupils begin with song-singing as a basis for discriminative 
and cultural listening. From the songs already familiar through sing- 
ing, three are presented on the phonograph: one by a full orchestra 
stressing, in turn, strings, wood wind, and brass, and two by a string 
ensemble. These will hold the close attention of the pupils, because 
familiar songs are presented in four-part harmony by different combina- 
tions of instruments. 

By this time the class have become familiar with the strings, the wood 
wind, and the brass, and with different combinations of these instru- 
ments, and they have that cultural impression of a delightful background 
given to the songs through accompaniments by piano and by orchestra, 
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Thus is built the bridge (see page 218) over which in their discriminative 
and cultural listening they may pass from vocal music to instrumental 
music. The next step, therefore, is to present instrumental music which 
is unfamiliar to them through a medium with which they have now 
become familiar: the different orchestral instruments, with accompani- 
ment by a piano or orchestra. 


Twenty-four Instrumental Classics; Three Vocal Classics 


Four pieces with well-marked rhythms. 

Three pieces giving the musical impression of suggested scenes — program music. 
Three pieces as melodic examples. 

Seven pieces illustrating the musical style of various great composers. 

Four pieces as harmonic examples. 

Three pieces illustrating the tone color of the strings, wood wind, and brass. 
Three pieces vocal and instrumental. 


As the songs with which the pupils are familiar are the melodic and 
harmonic expressions of noted, eminent, and great composers, so the 
instrumental music and the vocal music which they now hear is of the 
same style and character. These classic melodies and harmonies, all with 
accompaniments by an orchestra or a piano, are as follows: 


RHYTHMIC MUSIC 


Four PIEcES WITH WELI-MARKED RHYTHMS 


Bolero Bolero rhythm Moszkowski 
Hungarian Dance No. 6 Hungarian dance rhythm Brahms 
Loure Folk-dance rhythm Bach 
Minuetto from “‘L’Arlésienne”” Minuet rhythm Bizet 


The teacher will observe here that the phonograph plays music which 
is unfamiliar to the pupils. With the various mediums of its expression, 
however, they are familiar. These mediums of musical expression are as 
follows: the string tones, — violin, viola, cello, and double-bass; the 
wood-wind tones, — flute, oboe, English horn, clarinet, and bassoon; 
and the brass tones, — trumpet, French horn, trombone, and _ tuba. 
These instruments are heard in melodies, duos, trios, and quartets, with 
accompaniments by piano or orchestra. Although complete lesson plans 
are given for every instrumental selection, it is suggested that occa- 
sionally the teacher may find it advantageous to play certain records 
without comment, and during the playing take particular note of the 
class. Do the pupils appear to understand and enjoy the music? This 
will enable the teacher to estimate the power of discriminative listening 
acquired and the cultural effect upon the pupils. 
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THE TWOFOLD SIGNIFICANCE OF STUDYING FORM 


365. The knowledge of form in music is valuable, but the mental habit 
established by the pupil while he is obtaining this knowledge is of even 
greater value. This mental habit is a result of the repeated efforts he 
puts forth in directing his mind to follow the tune, or melody, of music 
to which he is listening. If this habit continues, the time will come when 
his mind acts automatically. Thus whenever he hears music his mind, 
without conscious effort of will, seizes at once upon a tune, or melody, 
grasps all its details, and follows its progress through to the end. 

The ability thus acquired means, indeed, proficiency in detecting units of 
form ; but it means also much more, for it gives him a control that has an 
even greater significance, — namely, the mind-directing technic of listen- 
ing to music intelligently. By this is meant a technic which enables the 
listener to grasp all the elements of music without conscious effort, just 
as the player’s technic makes all his actions in handling his instrument 
quite involuntary, or, as we may say, automatic. With this spontaneous 
action of the intellect the emotions will keep pace and register a propor- 
tionate degree of pleasure given by the music. 

Importance of the Study of Accompaniments 

366. Real appreciation of music involves constant association with 
various kinds of good music. Mere association, however, will not produce 
a high degree of appreciation. This contact with good music must go on 
hand in hand with a well-organized plan of procedure by which the atten- 
tion of the listener is directed toward those factors which constitute good 
music. The process of directing the attention to the fundamental elements 
of music develops.in the listener a habit of discrimination which is valuable 
in so far as it contributes to the ultimate aim, namely, real satisfaction 
and enjoyment. 

These fundamental elements are rhythm, melody, and harmony. In 
our study of melody thus far rhythm has always been involved. The 
tunes, or melodies, which are discussed here necessarily include rhythm. 
Harmony expressed in the accompaniments has also been noticed, but 
now we shall examine it more closely. 

Harmony has many esthetic purposes. One of the most important of 
these is to combine with melody in making a more complete musical 
expression. To the musician, melody when heard alone reveals the har- 
monic setting and progression which underlie every tone. The average 
listener, however, needs to hear the harmony stated before he can appre- 
ciate it, and this is why any melody sounds better with a suitable har- 
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monic accompaniment. An extended study of all kinds of melody and 
its accompaniment reveals the fact that accompaniments in general may 
be classified as rhythmic, full-chord, and contrapuntal. These three kinds 
of accompaniment may easily be recognized, even by those who have no 
technical knowledge of harmony. (See page 330.) 

After the pupil has had sufficient experience in classifying the accom- 
paniments he hears, this mental act also becomes involuntary, or, as we 
may say, automatic. A by-product of this experience, however, which is 
of greater importance is the fact that while his attention is being directed 
to accompaniments, he gradually becomes attracted by the sound of 
chords and chord progressions and soon finds great delight in the musical 
effect of harmonic settings. 


Comparison of Listening to Vocal and to Instrumental Music 


367. What has been said above applies particularly to listening to 
instrumental music. In listening to vocal music, performed by one or 
more voices with piano or orchestral accompaniment, the pupil has less 
difficulty in interpreting and appreciating it. The singer sings a poem, 
the mood and content of which are really an interpretation of the music. 
Then, too, the singer usually sings the melody; and as his voice is quite 
different in tone quality from the instrument or instruments which play 
his accompaniment, it may be followed with little if any mental effort. 

On the other hand, in listening to an orchestra the pupil must concen- 
trate not only on the melody but on the instrument playing it. No 
uttered words assist him in this; and yet instruments may interpret a 
more expressive and subtle language than that which is expressed by 
the words of any poem, and they therefore require closer attention. In 
this matter the following suggestion may be helpful and may be written 
on the blackboard. 


DIRECTION FOR LISTENING TO INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC 


368. Let each listener direct his mind to follow every detail of melodic 
progression and at the same time to determine the kind of accompani- 
ment. His emotions will register spontaneously the degree of pleasure 
given by the music. 


Explanation of this Direction 


369. “Let each listener direct his mind to follow every detail of melodic 
progression”? means that from the beginning to the end of any piece of 
instrumental music to which the pupil listens his mind should be alert 
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to pick up and follow every tune, or melody. He should follow not only 
the principal melody but also any melodic portion which may be heard 
in the accompaniment. 

The next part of the direction, “and at the same time to determine 
the kind of accompaniment,” means that the pupil is to decide whether 
the accompaniment is rhythmic, full-chord, or contrapuntal. This mental 
act of classifying the accompaniment must go on conjointly with the 
mental act of following the melody, as described above. 

The statement “His emotions will register spontaneously the degree 
of pleasure given by the music” need give the pupil no concern whatever ; 
for his emotional response will be wholly spontaneous and involuntary, or, 
as we may say, automatic. In fact, if the pupil conscientiously follows 
the first half of this direction, he will be unaware of any effort in gaining 
the emotional result ; and’this is the full and genuine pleasure of intelligent 
listening. 


LESSON PLAN - G 50A 
G 50A, Instrumental Classic, “‘ Bolero,” by Moritz Moszkowsk1 (mésh kéf’ski), Full Or- 
chestra, with Strings, Flute, Trumpet, and Oboe playing the Melody 
Before playing this record the teacher may present to the class the 
following 


Information concerning this Selection 

370. The next piece of music that is to be played, entitled ‘“Bolero”’ 
(bé 1a’rd), is by Moritz Moszkowski, an eminent Polish composer. A 
bolero is a lively Spanish dance, rhythmically exhilarating, and written 
in three-quarter measure. The characteristic rhythm of the melody 


is hecaors Sead ; that of the accompaniment, AD seeds. These 
rhythmic patterns may be placed on the blackboard in order that they 
may be seen by the class. 

371. Play Record G 50A, and educe from the class 


Discriminative Listening 


Melody 
Two contrasting melodies, played by violins, flute, trumpet, and oboe. 


Form 
This piece begins with an introduction in the characteristic bolero rhythm. 


Then comes the first melody, thus: 
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This is followed by a short interlude like the introduction, and the first 
melody is repeated, though it is slightly changed. Then comes the second 
melody, thus: 


Then the first melody recurs, followed by a coda. The form may be rep- 
resented thus: Introduction A Interlude A (changed) B A Coda. This is 
song-form. 


Harmony 
Supplied by orchestral accompaniment, which is rhythmic and full-chord. 
Cultural Effects 
A highly effective piece of music, in which rhythmic vitality and vivid 
instrumentation combine to create an atmosphere essentially characteristic 
of the Spanish people. 


Program Notes 


The bolero, a characteristic dance in three-four measure, is 
one of the most distinctive of the many national dances of Spain. 
In this “Bolero” the composer, Moszkowski, has established a 
vigorous rhythm in a short introduction in which the castanets 
are heard distinctly. Thus the mind is prepared for that which 
follows. The first melody, announced by strings, is energetic 
and brisk and is in vivid contrast with the rhythm in the accom- 
paniment. The flute, clarinet, and oboe add brilliance to the 
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melody as the music continues. In the second part the brass 
instruments are heard in an animated theme which is in strict 
accord with the bolero rhythm. Contrast in light and shade 
emphasizes the fascination and freedom of this musical composi- 
tion, which comes to a conclusion with a coda that sparkles with 
orchestral color and stirring rhythm. 


LESSON PLAN - G 50B 


G 50B, Instrumental Classic, ‘Hungarian Dance No. 6,” by J. Branms (braims), Full 
Orchestra, with Violins and Flute playing the Melody 


Let the teacher play Record G 50B, and then present to the class the 
following 


Information concerning this Selection 

372. Johannes Brahms, the great German composer, was an ardent 
student of the music of the Hungarian people and wrote a set of dances 
in the style of the Hungarian dance music, of which No. 6 has just been 
played. As one listens to this vivid music it is apparent why Brahms’s 
imagination was fired by the wild and provocative rhythms of the Hun- 
garians. 

Lead the class to observe that this dance is in simple two-quarter 
measure, and that frequent syncopation (see page 383) gives the rhythm 
dash and vitality. 

373. Let the teacher play the record again, and educe from the class 


Discriminative Listening 


Melody 
There are four different melodies, played by violins, flute, and trumpet. 


Form 
The A melody is as follows: 


A Played by Violins . . 2 - 22-2 2 ee ene ee eee eer een errr 


peeertrae= 
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This is followed by the B melody, repeated. 


=e eee rue 


The A and B melodies then recur, A being repeated, and the form of the 
entire piece may be represented thus: A B B (repeated); C D; A A (re- 
peated) B. This is three-part song-form, or song-form with trio, A B being 
the song-form, and C D being the trio. 

Harmony 
Supplied by orchestral accompaniment, which is rythmic. 
Cultural Effects 

National characteristics here find expression in compelling rhythms and 
sharply contrasted melodies. Features of this performance are the tone 
color of the blended instruments and the spirited interpretation of vivid 
music. 


Program Notes 


Those who think of Brahms as an austere composer must 
revise their estimate of a man who could write such wild, rol- 
licking dances. This is No.6 of a set which was originally 
composed for piano (four hands). Very soon arrangements 
were demanded for orchestra and for solo instruments. 
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Although born in Hamburg, Brahms lived most of his life in 
Vienna, where there were many Hungarians. So he heard much | 
of their vivid and engrossing music. Taking these native tunes, 
the composer arranged them in skillful contrast and enriched 
them with sonorous harmonies. In No. 6, after a chord held as 
if to gather breath, the violins give out a lively melody over 
syncopated basses. Then, after holding back for a measure to 
acquire momentum, the tune dashes on ever more madly, with 
the shrilling of flutes and clarinets added to the strings. Now 
we observe how a great composer strive for contrast: the next 
melody is much slower, — quite ponderous, in fact. It is in the 
minor key and possesses a certain sustained dignity. Here the 
weighty brass instruments have their innings and add volume 
and rich tone to the orchestral mass. But, after all, this is a 
dance; and the spirited strains in the major mode must prevail. 
So we have a return to the bright first tune, which carries us 
gayly forward till, after a few quiet, chattering measures, three 
sharp chords bring the end with abrupt vigor. 
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G 51A, Instrumental Classic, ‘‘Loure,” by J. S. Bac (bax), Viola with Piano 


Before playing this record the teacher may present to the class the 
following 


Information concerning this Selection 


374. ““Loure”’ (loor), as this famous piece by the great German com- 
poser Bach is called, is the name of an old dance of French or Spanish 
origin. The dance itself was named after the loure, or bagpipe, which 
marked out the time for the performers. 

375. Let the teacher play Record G 51A, and educe from the class 


Discriminative Listening 


Melody 
There are four different melodies, played by the viola, which are as follows : 
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etc. 


Passel Saas 


Form 
Represented thus: AB; CD; AB. This is song-form with trio. 
Harmony 

Supplied by the piano accompaniment, which is riythmic and full-chord, 
with occasional melodic bits to establish unity between the solo and the 
accompaniment. 

Cultural Effects 

A composition which combines vigorous rhythm and a sturdy tunefulness 

admirably adapted to the rich middle register of the viola. 


Program Notes 


The name of Bach is one that usually is spoken with awe, for 
many people feel that his compositions are to be enjoyed only 
by the trained musician. This is because Bach wrote much 
music which, owing to the intricate interweaving of parts, appeals 
primarily to the intellect. It is true that his great fugues! are 
too vast and too scholarly to be readily comprehended ; but his 
smaller works, such as this “Loure,’”’ reveal a Bach of humor 
and sympathy. 

The Joure, an old French country dance, took its name 
from the loure, a kind of bagpipe used to accompany the danc- 
ing. Bach’s ““Loure”’ is true to the spirit of the ancient dance. 
It has a certain dignity, yet it is as cheerful and vigorous as a 
healthy peasant. 

Bach, one of the greatest geniuses in the history of music, was 
born in Germany, in the latter part of the seventeenth century. 


LESSON PLAN -G 51B 
G 5rB, Instrumental Classic, ‘‘Minuetto from ‘L’Arlésienne Suite,’” by G. Bizer (bé’zé’), 
Full Orchestra, with Strings, Flute, Oboe, and Bassoon playing the Melody 
Before playing this record the teacher may present the following 
Information concerning this Selection 
376. The next selection to be played is the ‘‘Minuetto” from ‘ L’Arlé- 
sienne” Suite,” by Bizet. The class will recall that this suite was written 


‘A composition developed from several themes, according to the laws of imitation, is 
called a fugue. 
2 Pronounced lir la zyén’. 
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for a drama which centered about the Woman of Arles (see page 433) 
and that they have already heard two numbers from ‘L’Arlésienne” : 
the “Intermezzo” and the “Minuet.” The class will note that in this 
selection the sportive, mirthful rhythm predominates. 
377. Play Record G 51B, and educe from the class 
Discriminative Listening 
Melody 


Four different melodies, played by violin, flute, cello, oboe, and bassoon. 
Form 
Again there is presented in this piece the classic minuet form (see page 
393), which is AA BB; CDC (trio); AB. 
Here the first C is repeated, and an interlude precedes the last A. 


Played by Violins 


ae pes os 2 a wen oe en ne Se ew! we oe ee te el we 
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In the trio the strings and wood wind play each a different melody at 
the same time. Of particular interest is the prominence of the bassoon, 
playing sustained notes. 


Harmony 
Supplied by the orchestral accompaniment, which is rhythmic and full- 
chord. 


Cultural Effects 
Delightful humor expressed in the playful rhythm, the capricious melody, 
and the varied and suggestive instrumentation. The smooth, sustained C 
melody affords effective contrast to the more sparkling and brilliant tunes 
which precede and follow it. 


Program Notes 


Humor in music is a difficult thing to define, and a most diff- 
cult thing for the composer to attain. But this ‘‘Minuetto,” 
from the first ““L’Arlésienne Suite,” is a real masterpiece of musi- 
cal humor, — so capricious is it in its melodic and harmonic 
turns, so grotesque and so unusual in its nature. And the 
unusual, especially the unexpected, is a necessary element of 
humor. The second part seems quite rustic in character, as if 
a bagpipe, with its drone bass, or a drum accompanied a solo 
on the Provengal flute. Arles, near which town the scene of 
“L’Arlésienne” is laid, is in southern France, — or Provence, 
as it is called, and the pipe and tabor (or fife and tambou- 
rine) are the popular instruments. The last part of the piece 
is a return of the first theme, with its regular chirrup of flutes 
in thirds, like the shrilling of a lot of ambitious crickets. 

The “ Minuetto” is an entr’acte (an’trakt’) (explained in the 
Program Notes on page 433), and is played between the second 
and third acts. 


PROGRAM MUSIC 


THREE PIECES GIVING THE MusICAL IMPRESSION OF SUGGESTED SCENES 
— Procram Music 


Serenade, Scherzo from “‘Rustic Wedding Symphony” Goldmark 
Liebestraum Liszt 
Pique Dame Overture, Parts I and II Von Suppé 
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G 52A, Instrumental Classic, ‘Serenade, Scherzo from ‘Rustic Wedding Symphony,’” by 
Kart GotpMarK, Full Orchestra, with Clarinet, Oboe, Strings, and French Horn playing 
the Melody 

Before playing this record the teacher may present to the class the 
following 


Information concerning this Selection 


378. Karl Goldmark, a great composer of Hungary and Germany, 
wrote a piece of music in five movements, or chapters. The musical ideas 
which prompted him to write this music were suggested by scenes at a 
country wedding; so he called it the “Rustic Wedding Symphony.” 
However, it seems to bear a closer resemblance to a suite than it does to 
a symphony. In previous lessons it has been found that a suite is a form 
of musical composition in which a succession of complete pieces of music 
follow some definite idea, often a story, of which each number represents 
some particular episode or incident. These may be regarded as chapters ; 
for each has a definite relation to the others, and taken all together they 
form a musical expression of some true or fanciful tale which the composer 
may have in mind, 

The symphony, on the other hand, does not often follow a program 
idea, but is really the highest form of musical composition and is usually 
written in a definite classic form, each chapter, or movement, following 
certain prescribed conventions in form, key relationships, and treatment. 
In this ‘“‘ Rustic Wedding Symphony” the third chapter, which we have 
here, is called the ‘‘Scherzo”’ (skér’tsd). The Italian word scherzo is used 
in music to name a movement in a sonata or symphony that is playful, 
humorous, or even whimsical, The third movement in a symphony is 
usually called the “Scherzo,” and it makes an effective contrast with the 
other movements, which are either slow and dignified or very earnest, 
even when most brilliant and swift. 

This particular scherzo suggests a serenade for the happy couple after 
the wedding ceremony is over. It is vivacious and full of happiness. 

379. Play Record G 52A, and educe from the class 


Discriminative Listening 
Melody 
Three different melodies, rendered by the clarinet, oboe, violins, and horn, 
or wood wind and horn, with contrasting effect. They are as follows: 
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Form 

The three principal melodies are presented as follows: The first is an- 
nounced by the clarinet, the second by the oboe, the third by strings with 
a counter-melody by the horns; and in the restatement of the third melody 
the wood winds are heard in combination with the horns. The form may 
be represented thus: A B C B C Interlude A Interlude A Coda. 

Harmony 

Supplied by the orchestral accompaniment, which is full-chord, but which 
has numerous contrasting motives that produce the impression of a contra- 
puntal accompaniment. 

Cultural Effects 

A dainty song poem with several verses. The melodies, though lightly 
graceful, have a serious feeling, while in the interplay of the motives flashes 
of fine humor may be discovered. A blending of delicate mirth and tender 
sentiment, with an occasional touch of pathos, is expressed in the orchestral 
arrangement, with its fine tone color and artistic interpretation. 


Program Notes 


Wood-wind instruments play a large part in the effectiveness 
of the “Serenade” from the “Rustic Wedding Symphony.” 
In this symphony, which in its free form resembles a suite, 
Goidmark has portrayed the ceremony, merriment, and good- 
fellowship attendant upon the celebration of a country wedding. 
The “Serenade” sounds as if the village musicians are paying 
their respects to the bride and groom. The whole movement is 
written in a vein of playful sentiment. The first melody abounds 
in humor and mirth. The tune is played by clarinet, though 
occasionally flute, oboe, or strings take up the tune. The second 
melody is played by oboes. It has a serious grace, but the tinge 
of melancholy is relieved by the drollery of the bassoon as it 
drones out the bass. Interplay of motive gives way to a con- 
certed climax, in which appears some clever contrapuntal writ- 
ing. After this comes a return to the bubbling good humor of 
the first part. 

Karl Goldmark, the composer of the “Rustic Wedding Sym- 
phony,” was.a distinguished Hungarian musician. A feeling for 
form and orchestral color and great imagination make his com- 
positions notably distinctive. 
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G 52B, Instrumental Classic, ‘‘Liebestraum,” by Franz Liszt (list), Violin and Cello 
with Piano 


Let the teacher play Record G 52B, and obtain from the class the 
impression conveyed by this rarely expressive piece of music. The teacher 
may then present to the class the following 


Information concerning this Selection 


380. The selection just played, entitled ‘‘Liebestraum”’ (lé’bés troum), 
or “‘ Dream of Love,” was written by Franz Liszt, a great Hungarian com- 
poser. By means of eloquent melody and rich harmony the composer 
strives to awaken in us the mood which was his own when he wrote this 
tender and dramatic composition. The title suggests that it was inspired 
by the memory of a romantic experience in his own life. 

381. Play the record again, and educe from the class 


Discriminative Listening 
Melody 
Two different melodies, played by the violin and the cello. 
Form 

The presentation of these two melodies is varied by the interpolation of 
two brilliant passages which are called cadenzas (see footnote on page 245). 
The first melody is announced by the cello, and the second melody, followed 
by the first cadenza, is also played by the cello. The first melody now 
appears in a new key, and is played by the violin. This is followed by the 
second melody and second cadenza, played by the violin. The first melody 
is heard once more, with the violin and cello playing in octaves. The form 
may be represented thus: A B Cadenza I, A B Cadenza II, A Coda, and 
constitutes song-form with coda. 

Harmony 

Supplied by the piano accompaniment, which may be classified as rhythmic 
and arpeggio, the latter, it will be remembered, being a variation of full-chord 
accompaniment. 

Cultural Effects 

An atmosphere of romantic illusion is created for the listener through a 

dramatic musical content and inspired interpretation. 


Program Notes 


Liszt’s ‘“‘Liebestraum,” or ‘‘Love Dream,” is a poem in tones. 
In this rarely emotional composition there is all the tenderness 
and intensity implied by the name. The first part is restrained, 
and tinged with melancholy. Gradually the mood changes, and 
a soaring cadenza leads into an impassioned strain, melodically 
like the first, but intensified by a more brilliant treatment. It 
rises to a climax which touches the heights of emotional expres- 
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sion. Then a second cadenza, this one of gossamer-like delicacy, 
takes the dreamer back to the languid, quiet mood of the be- 
ginning. 

Liszt, a very great pianist, wrote with great profusion for his 
chosen instrument. Born in Hungary in 1811, he was the con- 
temporary and friend of Chopin and Wagner. 
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G 53A and G 53B, Instrumental Classic, ‘Pique Dame Overture,’ by FRANZ von SupPPE 
(soo pa’), Full Orchestra, with Strings and Wood Wind playing the Melody 


Before playing this selection the teacher may present to the class the 
following 


Information concerning this Selection 


382. “Pique Dame? Overture,” by Von Suppé, an eminent Austrian 
composer, was written many years ago as an overture to the opera 
‘Pique Dame.” The story of this opera is based on the adventures of a 
certain countess who was called Pique Dame, which means “Queen of 
Spades.” The tale is a strange mixture of superstition and tragedy. 
This overture is the only part of the opera that has lived to become 
familiar to concert-goers. 

‘Pique Dame Overture” has five movements, which are played one 
after the other without cessation. Some of the movements are connected 
by music passages called transitions. ‘These serve to weld the movements 
more closely into a coherent unit. In order that the class may hear this 
overture in its entirety, the teacher may play both sides of Record G 53. 

To gain a clearer understanding of the melody, harmony, and form of 
this work, it is suggested that after hearing the entire composition the 
attention of the class be directed to each movement in turn, so that they 
may discover the chief musical characteristics. 

Such discriminating study of this overture will promote more satis- 
faction and enjoyment, and at the same time contribute much to the 
understanding of similar compositions. With this end in view let the 
teacher play Records G 53A and G 53B again, and educe from the class 


1Qverture literally means ‘“‘opening” or “introduction.” In music it has come to mean 
an orchestral composition having the character of an introduction to an oratorio, an opera, 
or a similar work. Some overtures are merely concert pieces which are played independently. 
The form is variable. The operatic overture uses themes which are associated with par- 
ticular situations in the opera, while the real concert overture has a definite form (usually 
sonata form), preceded as often as not by a slow introduction. 

2 Pronounced pék dam. 
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Discriminative Listening 
Melody, Form, and Harmony 
First Movement, ‘‘ Moderato” 


383. The first movement is called ‘‘ Moderato,” abbreviated from moderato 
quasi maestoso. (See score of melody beginning on this page. Consult this 
frequently during the discussion.) It consists of two principal melodies, A 
and B, and a transition which gives a musical completion to this movement 
and at the same time connects it with the movement following. The melody 
A is taken in turn by the violins, violins and clarinets, and flute. It pro- 
gresses delightfully in a dignified, or maestoso, rhythm. In the seventh, eighth, 
and ninth measures there comes gradually underneath the melody the omi- 
nous tone of the horn, which may be interpreted as having the nature of a 
warning. The accompaniment is full-chord, by the orchestra. Once more 
the maestoso melody, once more the warning horn, followed by the strings, 
and we come to melody B. 

B is a gracefully flowing melody by the clarinets, cellos, and bassoon in 
unison, with an ingenious accompaniment by the orchestra, in which appears 
a suggestion of A, the first melody. This continues for 19 measures. Then 
it runs directly into the transition of 12 measures. This transition is much 
more animated in character, with repeated suggestions of A, the first mel- 
ody, and leads forthwith into the next movement. 


PIQUE DAME OVERTURE 
F. von SupPé 


A Moderato quasi maestoso Violins and Clar’ts 
Violins ; 


Centre 


Strings 


i B — of, Cello, Bassoon 


Pr cecrerey Paper? Pr erercre? 


Strings continue in accompaniment 


Horn, Trombone 
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Introduction 


Allegro con fuoco 
Violin, Flute, Trumpet 
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Bass melody played by Cello and Horn 
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Episode 
Violin, Viola, Cello 


Andantino con moto 
A Flute and Clarinet 


Allegro 
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During the discussion it will be found advisable to repeat frequently the 
playing of this movement. This may be done by lifting the needle at the 
end of the movement. Care should be exercised not to injure the record. 


Second Movement, ‘* Allegro con fuoco” 

384. Allegro con fuoco means ‘‘quick or lively, spirited.” Hence this 
movement has more life and activity than the first movement and forms a 
very good contrast with it. It begins with an introduction of 34 measures, 
which, after the first three measures by the orchestra in octaves, consists of 
a melody in the bass by the cellos and the horns. This introduction ends 
with a drum passage, which immediately precedes the first melody of this 
movement, A. This is a jolly tune which very soon goes into the second 
melody, B, another happy melody of 16 measures. An interlude intervenes 
between the end of B and the recurrence of A, which is similar to the intro- 
duction of this movement. 

Here will be observed the difference between an interlude and a transi- 
tion. An interlude is a music passage which occurs between periods or 
period divisions, while the word “transition,” though used also in a more 
general sense, is applied to the music passage which occurs between move- 
ments of a composition. 

Sixteen measures of A with rhythmic accompaniment, which prevails 
throughout the movement, are followed by an extension of the A melody 
of 16 measures. Then comes a transition, which is similar in some respects 
to the interlude following B. This transition partially completes this move- 
ment, and extends to the end of the first side of the record. Reversing the 
record and playing the other side brings us to a melody (still in the second 
movement) which is very different from anything else in the entire over- 
ture. It differs not only in its material but in its spirit, and is therefore 
looked upon as an episode, which leads directly into the third movement. 
In some portions of this movement, besides rhythmic accompaniment we 
have also touches of contrapuntal accompaniment. 

Third M ovement, ** Andantino con moto” 

385. Andantino con moto means “comparatively slow, with motion.” 
(Andantino literally means slower than andante, but is often considered to 
mean slightly faster.) After a short beginning, to set the tempo of the 
rhythmic accompaniment, comes A, with a delightful instrumental two- 
part song by the flute and clarinet. This blends beautifully into B, a 
different two-part song by the same two instruments, and the movement 
comes to an end. This movement, being an andantino, or somewhat slower 
movement, is in delightful contrast to the preceding movement. 
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Fourth Movement, ‘‘ Allegro”’ 

386. This movement, the name of which means “brisk, lively,” begins at 
once with melody A (8 measures), with rhythmic accompaniment, and then 
goes directly into B (22 measures). This is followed by a transition which 
carries us quickly on to the last movement. This fourth movement is also 
bright and cheerful and contrasts well with the preceding one. 

Fifth Movement, “‘ Pitt mosso”’ 

387. This movement, under the caption “Pitt mosso” (which means 
“faster”’), is the closing movement of the overture. It begins with mel- 
ody A, which is very similar in spirit and material to the A melody of the 
second movement. This is followed immediately by the B melody, most of 
which has rhythmic accompaniment by the orchestra. Then comes a re- 
currence of the A melody, and the movement and also the entire overture 
end with a coda of 27 measures. 

The form of the ‘Pique Dame Overture” may be given as follows: 


Moderato Andantino con moto 
A A 
B B 
Transition Allegro 
Allegro con fuoco A 
Introduction B 
A Transition 
B Piti mosso 
Interlude A 
A B 
A (extension) A 
Transition Coda 
Episode 


It will be observed that every movement in this overture is in song-form. 
It will also be observed, as we play the overture through, that it obeys the 
rules of variety, not only in the succession of keys and rhythms but in the 
spirit of the music of each movement. 


Cultural Effects 

Music that is vivacious and gay is contrasted with more serious and 
somber melody. It is as though a comedy were being enacted without the 
spoken word. Vividly the tone color of a varied instrumentation suggests 
tragedy or joy, while a dashing rhythm sweeps everything before it and 
allows only fleeting impressions of mystery and intrigue. And underlying 
all is the harmonic background, which changes with the demands of the 
capricious melody ; yet is unobtrusive and satisfying. 


Program Notes 


[ ‘Pique Dame” means “The Queen of Spades.” It is the 
title of an operetta, long since forgotten, the work of an Austrian 
composer by the name of Von Suppé, one of whose operettas, 
“‘Fatinitza,’ became popular in America in the eighties. But the 
overture to ‘Pique Dame”’ has always remained a favorite with 
orchestras and bands, and deservedly so. It contains the very 
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essence of music for a comedy, in spite of the opening movement, 
which is long and slow. This might indeed represent, in the 
strings, the hushed tread of conspirators, every now and then 
arrested, as if startled, by a blast from the horn and a sighing 
from the flute; but these are, after all, only mock-heroic vil- 
lains, — there is no real tragedy. How deftly the composer keeps 
this mysterious music within the comedy frame until, heralded by 
a fanfare of trumpets, the gay and lively principal melody sweeps 
everything before its dashing rhythm! But there is still another 
quiet time to come, a pretty, gentle melody for flutes and clari- 
nets, which has a strong resemblance to the mystery music of 
the beginning. Then back comes the gay melody, this time in 
anew key; and growing ever louder and faster it ends the piece 
in a whirl of sound which sets the listener’s pulses bounding. 

This is real comedy music, light-hearted and brilliant; and 
it is no wonder that a world which must so often be serious values 
and enjoys the happy talent of Von Suppé. 


MELODIC EXAMPLES 


THREE PIECES IN WHICH THE MELODY SEEMS TO BE THE DOMINATING FACTOR 


Ave Maria Schubert 
Andante from “Sixth Symphony” Tschaikowsky 
Andante Cantabile Tschaikowsky 


LESSON PLAN - G 54A 


G 54A, Instrumental Classic, ‘Ave Maria,” by FRANz ScHuBERT (shoo’bért 
? 
Violin and Piano 


Let the teacher play Record G 54A without comment, and then present 
to the class the following 


Information concerning this Selection 


388. The selection just played is entitled “Ave Maria” (4’va mii ré‘ii). 
It is one of the loveliest compositions that the master of melody writing, 
Franz Schubert, has left for us. Originally written as a setting for a 
religious poem, this music by its sheer beauty has endeared itself to in- 
strumentalists as well as vocalists. 

389. Play the record again, and educe from the class 


Discriminative Listening 
Melody 
Two different melodies, played by the violin, as follows : 
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Form 

The two melodies, A and B-A, are played low on the G string of the violin. 
They are then repeated in the high register of the violin. B-A means that 
B and A are connected by a hyphen to indicate that a portion of A is joined 
to the last part of B to make one period. Hence this music consists of two 
periods, of which A is the first and B-A is the second. The form may be 
represented by A B-A, A B-A, and is called song-form. 

Harmony 

In the repetition very effective harmony is produced by the violin, which 
plays two parts at once. Playing two tones simultaneously on a violin is 
called double-stopping. The piano accompaniment is full-chord. In the first 
A B-A the full-chord is of the broken-chord variety. In the last A B-A the 
full-chord is of the arpeggio variety. 

Cultural Effects 

A melody notable for its purity and freshness and for its tender entreaty ; 
an accompaniment which provides an exquisite setting for the lovely tonal 
pattern. The beauty of the whole is enhanced by the sympathetic concur- 
rence of the violin and the accompanying piano. 


Program Notes 


Schubert possessed an inexhaustible genius for writing fresh, 
spontaneous melody. From his fluent pen there came more than 
six hundred songs, one of which is this setting of the ‘Ave 
Maria.” The intrinsic melodic beauty of this masterpiece ac- 
counts for the fact that, in instrumental arrangement, it is a 
favorite concert piece of the great violinists. 
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G 54B, Instrumental Classic, ‘Andante from ‘Sixth Symphony,’” by P. I. TSCHAIKOWSKY 
(chi kéf’ské), Full Orchestra, with Violins, Cello, Flute, Clarinet, and Bassoon playing the 
Melody 


Let the teacher play Record G 54B without comment, and then present 
to the class the following 


Information concerning this Selection 
390. The piece of music just played is the ‘‘ Andante” (an dan’ta) from 
the Sixth Symphony by Tschaikowsky. He has here modified the usual 
plan of the classic symphony, and has presented this “Andante” as part 
of the first movement of this composition, which, because of its pro- 
foundly moving quality, is usually called the “Pathétigue” symphony. 
391. Play the record again, and educe from the class 


Discriminative Listening 


Melody 

Two different melodies, different portions of which are played in turn by 
violin, cello, flute, clarinet, and bassoon (see pages 489-494 for the score of 
these melodies). 

Form 

This selection divides naturally into three periods or period-divisions. In 
the first, strings sing the melody. The second gives prominence to the wood- 
wind instruments ; here flute, clarinet, and bassoon are heard in remarkable 
passages of melodic imitation by which the second theme is developed. A 
short episode played by the wood wind precedes the last strain, which is a 
repetition of the first, elongated and presented with full orchestra. At the 
end, clarinet and bassoon are heard. The form may be represented thus: A B 
(with development) ; Episode A (elongated). By development is meant the 
elaboration of a melody, or theme, by varying the rhythm, the harmony, 
or the melody. 

Harmony 

A: Here the accompaniment is by full orchestra and is full-chord. 

B: Here the accompaniment is contrapuntal. Note how the flute begins 
the melody of B in the first measure, while the bassoon imitates it in the 
second measure. This kind of imitation continues throughout a large portion 
of this melody. 

A (recurrence): Here the full-chord accompaniment differs rhythmically 
from the full-chord accompaniment of the first A. In the last part of this 
period-division note how the solo clarinet gives repeatedly the opening 
motive of A. 

Cultural Effects 

A master composition, displaying the genius of the composer in original 
thought and employment of the grandeur of the full orchestra. Here are 
superb melody, harmony, and counterpoint, all used as a means to an end, 
— the voicing of a universal experience through the language of music. 
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Program Notes 


The great “Symphony in B minor’ of Tschaikowsky bears 
the subtitle “Pathétique.”’ It is a fitting word, for it would be 
difficult to find, in the whole literature of music, a composition 
more filled with pathos. The “Andante,” which is a part of the 
first movement, runs the gamut of human experience. The first 
theme, sung by strings, is of almost pitiful tenderness; the 
second theme, elaborately developed, seems to cry out against 
the strain and stress of life. After a dramatic climax the first 
theme is repeated ; but this time it is given a broader interpreta- 
tion, by full orchestra. It is as if early sorrow has borne fruit in a 
high and noble fulfillment. 

Tschaikowsky was perhaps the greatest of the Russian com- 
posers. He was especially gifted in melodic invention, and his 
orchestrations abound in tone color. 


ANDANTE FROM “SIXTH SYMPHONY” 
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B Moderato mosso 
Flute Cli 
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1From here on, the whole notes represent the harmony only. The rhythm, as played, is 
like that indicated in measures 1 to 5. 
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d Flute and Clarinet 


Flute, Clarinet 
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Horn 8?lower 


Flute, Oboe 


Episode 


Flute, Oboe 
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Viola 8° lower 


Violins 


A Andante 
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FURTHER DISCUSSION OF THE. ORCHESTRA 


392. The discussion of the instruments of the orchestra which has been 
carried on in the preceding lessons may be briefly summarized here as 
follows: the separate choirs — the strings, the wood wind, and the brass ; 
the voice or part-in the melody or harmony which is usually given to each 
instrument; the relative importance of each choir as a whole and as com- 
pared with the importance of individual players; and the significance of 
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the tone quality or tone color of each instrument. A practical illustration 
of these lessons was given by the use of Record G 48A, ‘Introduction to 
Act IIT of ‘Lohengrin.’ ” 

Further discussion of the orchestra begins here with a description and 
an illustration of the tone quality of each instrument. 


The Strings 


393. The violin is capable of expressing all emotions and of expressing 
them equally well, and of all instruments its tone is the most like that of the 
human voice. For the appearance of the violin and its player see pages 58 
and 59. The tone of the violin, like that of all other instruments of the 
strings, is produced by the vibration of the strings under the frictional 
impulse of the bow. The body, or sound chamber, of the violin resounds. 
This vibration is what is*called resonance. To illustrate the violin tone, 
play Record G 54A, “‘Ave Maria,” by Schubert. 

The viola produces a tone rich, somber, and touched with melancholy. 
For the appearance of the viola and its player see pages 274 and 275. 
To illustrate the viola tone, play Record G 51A, “Loure,” by Bach. 

The cello tone is deep and beautiful in quality and strongly reminds one 
of the human voice. For the appearance of the cello and its player see 
pages 228 and 229. Toillustrate the cello tone, play Record G 52B, “ Liebes- 
traum,” by Liszt, in which the first A and first B are played by the cello. 

The double-bass, abbreviated to bass, is the fundamental bass of the 
symphony orchestra. For the appearance of the bass and its player see 
pages 388 and 389. To illustrate the bass tone, play Record G 59A, “ Ada- 
gietto,” from ‘“‘L’Arlésienne Suite,” by Bizet, and notice particularly the 
first four tones of this selection and the bass throughout. 


The String Ensemble 


For the appearance and the comparative sizes of the different instru- 
ments of the sérings see the illustration on page 496. To illustrate the 
string-ensemble tone, play Records G55A and G55B, “Andante Can- 
tabile,”’ by Tschaikowsky. 


The Wood Wind 


394. The flute has a pure, liquid tone. In its lower register it suggests a 
gentle melancholy, and in its upper register an exceeding brilliance. For 
the appearance of the flute and its player see pages 98 and 99. The flute 
tone is produced by the vibration of a column of air in a cylindrical tube. 
In order to illustrate the flute tone, play Record G 45A, “Minuet,” from 
“L’Arlésienne Suite,” by Bizet. 
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THe STRING CHOIR 


The tone of the piccolo (high flute) suggests wild gayety or mirth ris- 
ing to frenzy. The piccolo usually plays an ornamental variation of the 
melody. 

The oboe tone may portray rustic gayety, artless innocence, tenderness, 
or sometimes Oriental mystery. For the appearance of the oboe and its 
player see pages 224 and 225. Notice the embouchure ; that is, the position 
assumed by the mouth in playing this wind instrument. The tone is pro- 
duced by the vibration of a double reed in the mouth of the player. This 
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vibration is carried through the double reed to the conical tube of the 
instrument. The oboe sounds the A for tuning the entire orchestra. To 
illustrate the oboe tone, play Record G 48A, “Introduction to Act III 
of ‘Lohengrin,’”” by Wagner, in which the C melody is played by the 
oboe. 

The English-horn tone suggests a dreamy melancholy. For the appear- 
ance of the English horn and its player see pages 278 and 279. Here again 
notice the embouchure, or position of the mouth of the player. The 
English-horn tone is produced by the vibration of a double reed in the 
mouth of the player. This reed is pinched in the lips and is set in vibra- 
tion by the breath of the player. This vibration is transferred to the 
conical tube of the instrument. To illustrate the English-horn tone, play 
Record G 21B, “In the Village,” by M. M. Ippolitov-Ivanov. 

The clarinet tone quality is hollow, reedy, and ghostly in its lowest 
register, beautifully pure and clear in its highest register, and weak and un- 
obtrusive in its middle register. For the appearance of the clarinet and 
its player see pages 154 and 155. Again notice the embouchure, or position 
of the mouth of the player. The tone is produced by the vibration of a 
single reed in the mouth of the player, which in turn causes the vibration 
of the air in the cylindrical tube of the instrument. To illustrate the 
clarinet tone, play Record G 54B, ‘“‘ Andante” from the Sixth Symphony, 
by Tschaikowsky, where the clarinet plays the melody in the last A. 

The bassoon tone resembles that of the cello, with a nasal quality 
added. For the appearance of the bassoon and its player see pages 350 and 
351. The bassoon tone is produced by the vibration of a double reed in the 
mouth of the player. This vibration is carried through the tapering tube . 
of the instrument. To illustrate the bassoon tone, play Record G 51B, 
*“Minuetto” from ‘‘L’Arlésienne Suite,”’ by Bizet. See the Lesson Plan 
on page 474. 

Woced-Wind Ensemble 

For the appearance and comparative sizes of the different instruments 
of the wood wind see the illustration on page 498. To illustrate the tone 
of the wood-wind ensemble, play the first strain of Record G 52A, “Sere- 
nade, Scherzo,” from the “Rustic Wedding Symphony,” by Goldmark. 


The Brass 

395. The trumpet tone is brilliant and commanding. For the appearance 
of the trumpet and its player see pages 64 and 65. The tone of the trumpet 
is produced by the vibration of the player’s lips inside the cupped mouth- 
piece of the instrument. This vibration is transferred to the cylindrical 
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tube and conical bell of the instrument. As a substitute for the trumpet 
the cornet is frequently used, because it is much easier to play, although it 
has not so good a tone. To illustrate the trumpet tone, play Record G 46A 
and notice the soprano part in the “Largo” by Handel. 

The French horn, more often called the horn, is pathetic, solemn, or 
romantic in its tone quality. While it is of the brass, yet it is frequently 
associated with the wood wind. It is considered a difficult instrument 
to play. For the appearance of the horn and its player see pages 442 and 
443. The horn tone is produced by the vibration of the player’s lips 
inside the funnel-shaped mouthpiece. This vibration is transferred to 
the long tube and the large conical bell of the instrument. To illustrate 
the horn tone, play Record G 46B and notice the soprano part in the 
“Nocturne” from the “Midsummer Night’s Dream,” by Mendelssohn. 

The trombone tone is noble in quality. For the appearance of the trom- 
bone and its player see pages 345 and 347. The trombone tone is produced 
by the vibration of the player’s lips inside the cupped mouthpiece of the 
instrument. This vibration is transferred to the long tube and wide 
conical bell of the instrument. To illustrate the trombone tone, play 
Record G 27A, b, ““When Night is Falling.” 

The tuba tone is dignified and powerful in quality. For the appearance 
of the tuba and its player see pages 438 and 439. The tuba tone is produced 
by the vibration of the player’s lips inside the cupped mouthpiece of the 
instrument. To illustrate the tuba tone, play Record G 58A, a, “‘Quartet”’ 
from ‘Der Freischiitz,” the bass part being played by the tuba. 


The Brass Ensemble 


For the appearance and comparative sizes of the different instruments 
of the brass see the illustration on page 500. To illustrate the tone of the 
brass ensemble, play Record G 46A, “Largo,” by G. F. Handel. 


Comparison of the Tone Color of String, Wood-Wind, and Brass Quartets 

396. On Record G 58B is recorded a four-part arrangement of the fa- 
miliar German folk song “‘ How Can I Leave Thee?”’ by F. Kiicken, played 
first by a string quartet, second by a wood-wind quartet, and third by a 
brass quartet. Before playing this record let the teacher ask the class to 
notice particularly the difference in the tone color of these three different 
choirs of instruments. 


The Instruments of Percussion 


397. This section of the orchestra, sometimes called the battery, includes 
those instruments in which the sound is produced by a blow or stroke. 
These are used especially for rhythmic effects. 
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Most important in this section are the kettledrums, or tympani. These 
consist of hollow hemispheres of copper, supported on tripods. The top of 
the copper body is covered with parchment, or thin, stretched skin, se- 
cured by an iron ring, its tension being regulated by screws or cords. The 
tone is produced by drumsticks tipped with wood or rubber, and it is 
necessary to tune the tympani to the key of the selection being played. 
For the appearance of the tympani and their player see page 501. 

The snare drum is particularly suited to martial or military music, and 
is the most familiar of the drum family. It is a cylinder of thin wood 
or metal, with parchment stretched over the open ends. Small drumsticks 
are used for playing the drum (see picture, p. 204). 

The bass drum is like the snare drum in construction; but it is very 
much larger, and the tone is correspondingly deep. 

The tambourine is a small, flat drum with one uncovered side. Bits of 
metal attached to the rim are shaken against each other and make a 
jingling noise which is effective in Spanish or gypsy music. 

The cymbals consist of a pair of flat brass plates, which are clashed 
together to produce a bright, metallic, reverberating sound. 

Castanets are made of small ivory or wooden shells which are clicked 
together. 

Bells used in the orchestra consist of a set of hollow steel tubes, which 
are in tune, and the tone of which is produced by a hammer stroke. 

The triangle is another belli instrument. This is a small steel bar bent 
into triangular shape. When struck by a pencil-like rod it gives out a 
high, bright sound. 

The xylophone consists of a series of wooden bars, graduated in 
length so as to give variety of pitch, and sounded with two small wooden 
hammers. The tone is hollow but pleasant. 


Piano, Organ, and Harp 


398. The piano is at once a stringed instrument and an instrument of 
percussion, and because of its mechanism music can be produced on it 
which is complete in melody, harmony, or counterpoint. For this reason 
the piano has occupied an important place in the development of musical 
art. The mechanical tone production results from the vibration of steel 
wires struck by felt hammers which are operated from the keyboard, and 
gains resonance from the sounding board. This tone can be varied in color 
and intensity by the pedals and by the touch of the performer. The piano 
excels as a solo instrument, and it also has extraordinary qualities in 
blending with the voice or the orchestral instruments. 
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The organ, like the piano, allows a single performer to play melody, 
harmony, and counterpoint. It exceeds the piano in range of tone and in 
variety of tone color, qualities in which it approaches the orchestra. The 
organ tone is produced by a graduated series of pipes, by means of air 
which is artificially compressed and which is controlled by two or more 
keyboards (played by the hands) and by pedals (operated by the feet). 
The stops, also manipulated by the hands, open and close the various 
pipes. The keyboards and the stops comprise that part of the organ 
known as the console (see picture, p. 503). 

The harp produces a tone resembling that of the piano, though it lacks 
the sonority of the latter. The harp strings are set in an open frame and 
plucked by the fingers. A series of pedals alter the length of the strings 
as a means of changing the tonality. The harp, like the piano and the 
organ, enables a solo performer to produce both melody and harmony. 
For the appearance of the harp and its player see pages 372 and 373. 


The Conductor 


399. The conductor ranks higher and fills a more important office than 
does any other member of the symphony orchestra. He is to the orchestra 
what the general is to the army, — an inspirational leader. He has a 
strong personality, a dominant will, and a masterful presence. He has a 
profound knowledge of art in general and of music in particular. He 
knows intimately each instrument of the orchestra and what it is capable 
of expressing. He knows the orchestral scores of many of the great master- 
pieces and has a definite conception of how they should be performed. 
Each player in his orchestra is master of ove instrument, but the con- 
ductor is master of them all. The instrument “e plays is the orchestra. 


Importance of Knowing the Tone Quality of Each Instrument 


It is important for the pupil to know the kind of expression which each 
instrument is capable of producing. This knowledge gives the listener at 
once a clue to the mood which the composer desires to express. Thus the 
hearer begins to apprehend the possibilities of art expression by the sym- 
phony orchestra. 


The Number and Location of Players in a Symphony Orchestra 


400. On page 505 is a plan which shows the location of each performer 
in the New York Philharmonic Orchestra. This shows the number of 
players in each choir, the battery, the harp, and the organ, and where one 
would look to find each player when attending a concert by this orchestra. 

An examination of this plan will show that the conductor stands in 
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front of the orchestra in the center, facing the orchestra and with his back 
to the audience. At the conductor’s left are the eighteen first violins, and 
at his right the eighteen second violins. Immediately beyond the second 
violins are the twelve violas, and immediately beyond the first violins are 
the ten cellos. The ten double-basses form a diagonal line at the left in the 
rear part of the orchestra. 

Facing the conductor and beyond the cellos and violas is the wood- 
wind section, in two lines. In the first line are four flutes, of which one 
may be a piccolo; and in the second line, directly behind the first line, 
from left to right are four clarinets, three oboes, one English horn, and 
four bassoons. The clarinets include a bass clarinet; the four bassoons 
include a contra-bassoon. 

Directly behind the wood-wind section are the five French horns, and 
in the right-hand corner, in two rows, are the remainder of the brass. In 
the first row there are four trumpets, and in the second row, from left to 
right, one tuba and three trombones, 

Facing the conductor at the extreme rear of the orchestra the battery, 
or instruments of percussion, will be seen. 

It will also be observed that there are two harps in front of the first 
violins, while the organ is located at the extreme right-hand side, between 
the violas and the second violins. 

In different symphony orchestras there are slight variations in the 
location of the players, but the variation is not enough to cause difficulty 
in picking out any player or group of players if one is familiar with the 
plan given here. 


The Balance of the Orchestra 


401. It will be observed that in the make-up of this orchestra there are 
104 players. Of these, 68 are players of string instruments; that is, 
approximately two thirds of the whole orchestra are strings. 

Of the 104 performers, 16 are players of wood-wind instruments ; that 
is, approximately one sixth of the entire orchestra is wood wind. 

Of the 104 performers, 13 are players of brass instruments; that is, 
one eighth of the entire orchestra is brass. 

The remaining seven performers play the battery, harps, and organ. 

To the uninitiated the question may arise, Why so many string players 
and why so few wood-wind and brass? The answer is, To preserve the 
proper balance of the orchestra. That is to say, symphony-orchestra 
conductors tell us, from long experience, that it requires 68 string players 
to sound well with 16 wood-wind players and 13 brass players, or approxi- 
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mately this proportion. To make this a little clearer, if an orchestra were 
composed of 68 string players, 68 wood-wind players, and 68 brass players, 
and they all played together, the audience would hear practically nothing 
but the brass, which means that there would be no balance in this orches- 
tra. In other words, the orchestra would be made up of players in such 
proportions as to make the tone altogether too heavy with brass and wood 
wind and altogether too light with the strings. 

In its present form the symphony orchestra is really a development of 
years and years of experience by the most famous conductors of the world ; 
and it has been found through this long experience that the present or- 
chestra of 68 strings, 16 wood wind, and 13 brass (or approximately this 
balance of strings, wood wind, and brass) offers the right proportion of 
players in each choir to produce the best musical effects. 


FOUR IMPORTANT FACTS TO REMEMBER ABOUT EACH: INSTRU- 
MENT IN THE SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


402. The four facts to be remembered are as follows: 


The tone quality of each instrument 

The appearance of each instrument 

The part, in general, which each instrument plays 

The location of the player of each instrument in the symphony orchestra 


The Tone Quality of Each Instrument 


The tone quality of each instrument is described in the beginning of 
this discussion (see sections 393-398), classified in the order of strings, 
wood wind, brass, and instruments of percussion. 


The Appearance of Each Instrument 


Illustrations of the appearance of each instrument and its player will 
be found throughout this book, at the point where each instrument is first 
presented in this course. 


The Part Each Instrument Plays 


In the first discussion of the orchestra (see page 447) will be found, 
stated in a general way, the part each instrument plays, such as soprano, 
alto, tenor, baritone, or bass. (See section 354 for diagram.) 


The Location of the Players 


The location of the player of each instrument in the symphony orches- 
tra may be found in the diagram on page 505. 
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403. Let the teacher again direct the attention of the class to the 
‘Andante’ from the Sixth Symphony, and ask them to call to mind 
its exact form, which is represented by A B Episode A. This is song-form, 
with a short episode between B and the second A. To refresh the pupils’ 
memory and also to direct their attention to the great variety of instru- 
mental effects in both the melodies and the harmonies, play again Record 
G54B. Let the teacher make a practical application of the further dis- 
cussion of the orchestra given here, and educe from the class or impart to 
them the following facts. 


ANDANTE FROM “SIXTH SYMPHONY” 


P. I. TSCHAIKOWSKY 


portions Trumpet, horns, trombone 


Form Instruments in the Melody Instruments in the Accompaniment 
or Harmony 

Violins Violas, bass 
A ‘bin octaves Clarinet, bassoons 

cellos 

Horns 
Flute, clari rary ey . 
Roe reels dassoar in different Violins, viola, cello, bass 

B and occasionally oboe, 


reénforced by horn 


Flute, oboe, 
Episode clarinet,and ; in unisons and octaves No harmony 
bassoon 


x Violins, occasionally reénforced by 


: Oboe, clarinet, bassoon 
flute and violas, an octave lower 


| basses 
Trumpets, horns, trombones, tuba 


After this record has been repeated often enough for the pupils to com- 
prehend the special use and great variety of the instruments, the teacher 
may question them somewhat as follows : 


Question. The violins are heard in this piece of music in A. In a few 
words describe the tone quality of the violin. 

Answer. The violin is capable of expressing all emotions and expressing 
them equally well. 

Q. Describe the appearance of the violin. 

A. The violin belongs to the string family. It has four strings stretched 
over a hollow wooden sound chamber, and these vibrate by means of a 
bow. 

Q. In general, what part does the first violin play ? 

A. Soprano. 

Q. What is the location of the first-violin player in the symphony 
orchestra ? 
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A. This player is one of eighteen first-violin players, at the front of the 
orchestra, to the left of the conductor. 


Q. The clarinet plays an important part in this piece of music. De- 
scribe its tone quality. 

A. The clarinet belongs to the wood-wind family. Its tone quality is 
hollow, reedy, and ghostly in its lowest register, pure and clear in its 
highest register, and weak and unobtrusive in its middle register. 

Q. Describe its appearance. 

A. The clarinet is a cylindrical tube with holes covered by keys for the 
formation of the tones, and having a single reed vibrating in the mouth 
of the player. 

Q. What part does the clarinet play in general ? 

A. Tenor. 

Q. What is the location of the clarinet player in the symphony or- 
chestra ? 

A. In the wood-wind section, which is located directly in front of the 
conductor and back of the cellos and violas. 


In like manner it will be of advantage to ask these four questions con- 
cerning each instrument which may have prominence in any piece of 
music or which may come up for discussion. 
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Gs5s5A and GssB, Instrumental Classic, ‘Andante Cantabile,” by P. I. TscHarkowsky 
(chi kéf’ské), String Ensemble 
Let the teacher play Record G 55 without comment, after which she 
may present to the class the following 


Information concerning this Selection 

404. Let the teacher tell the class that this piece of music is called 
* Andante Cantabile” (an dan’ta kin ta’bé 14), and that it was written 
by the great Russian composer Tschaikowsky. Originally this music was 
part of what is called a string quartet; that is, a long and elaborate piece 
of music, usually in four separate parts, called movements, each part 
being complete in itself. This “Andante Cantabile” is the second part, or 
movement, and is so beautiful that it has lived and come down to us as a 
separate piece of music, whereas the other three chapters, or movements, 
of this string quartet have been forgotten. The string quartet belongs to 
what is called chamber music, because it is intended for performance in a 
chamber or drawing-room. 
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405. Play the record again, and educe from the class 


Discriminative Listening 
Melody 
There are two different melodies. The arrangement is for strings alone, the 
melodies being played usually by the violin, with here and there tune por- 
tions by the viola, cello, and bass. Let the pupils compare these instruments 
in the picture on page 496. 


Form 
The first theme is as follows: 


etc. 


Inform the class that this first melody is really a folk song of Little Russia. 
Let the teacher place this melody on the board and have the class hum and 
memorize it. 


The second theme is as follows: 


Place this also on the board, that the class may become familiar with it. 
Finally lead the class to observe that the form of the ‘Andante Cantabile” 
may be represented by A Interlude B A B Coda, which may be termed 
song-form. 

Harmony 

This is supplied by the accompaniment, which is fzdl-chord and contra- 
puntal and is played by strings. Lead the class to observe the different 
harmonizations of the same tune in different places in the piece; also to 
observe that the violin sometimes plays a tune portion which is imitated 
in the accompaniment by the viola and then, in turn, by the cello. As the 
piece progresses melodic portions are woven into the accompaniment, the 
principal part being imitated by the lower parts thus: 


——— 


tr 


Cultural Effects 


Refinement and beauty of string tone, sincerity and strength of melody, 
delicate balance of parts, rich and varied harmonies. 
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Program Notes 


The composition from which this selection is taken is one of the 
most beloved and famous from the pen of the great Russian 
master Tschaikowsky. The theme first came to the writer 
through the song of a workman who was plying his task near the 
composer’s home. Impressed by the melody, Tschaikowsky 
wrote it down, and he afterward used it as the theme of the slow 
movement of his quartet. The use of folk songs in all kinds of 
Russian music is very common, for the Russian folk music is 
very beautiful. It is said of the Slavs that at work or at rest they 
sing of the road, of the river, of the prairie, of the forest, of the 
corn, of the open air, of the fireside, alike in single voices or in 
concert, as occasion serves. 


MUSICAL CHARACTERISTICS 
SEVEN ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE VARYING STYLES OF GREAT COMPOSERS 


“Believe Me, If All Those Endearing Young Charms,” Leavitt 
illustrating Chopin, Mozart, and Debussy 
“Dixie,” illustrating Bach, Wagner, Beethoven, and Bizet Leavitt 
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G 56A, Musical Characteristics, ‘Believe Me, If All Those Endearing Young Charms,” 
illustrating F. F. Caoprn (shd’pan’), W. A. Mozart (md’tsirt), and C. A. DeBussy (dé bii’sé’), 
by HELEN S. Leavitt, Piane 

Before playing the record the teacher may present to the class the 
following 
Information concerning these Selections 

406. Composers have certain distinctive ways of expressing their 
musical thoughts, just as authors have a distinctive way of expressing 
themselves in language. These distinctive and peculiar traits in a com- 
poser’s productions, which may lead one to say, “This sounds like Han- 
del” and ‘‘This sounds like Chopin,” are called characteristics. ‘These 
characteristics displayed by a composer in his writing are termed style. 
Let us see how several great composers might each have used the familiar 
song ‘‘ Believe Me, If All Those Endearing Young Charms” as a medium 
for his characteristic style of musical expression. The advantage of taking 
a melody familiar to everyone and presenting that melody in the partic- 
ular style of certain composers is evident, because this procedure obeys 
the psychological law of going from the known to the related unknown. 

In order to understand fully the style of these composers, it will be well 
to review the theme of this Irish folk tune, which is as follows: 
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407. Let the teacher play Record G 56A, a, and educe from the class 


Discriminative Listening 


Melody 
A familiar theme in the elaborate and embellished style of Frédéric 
Chopin, 
Form 
One-period form. 
Harmony 
Supplied by the piano accompaniment. 
Cultural Effects 
Chopin ornaments his melodies with many runs and trills, — a delicate 
and ornate style particularly suited to the piano. We infer from the illus- 
tration that Chopin’s style is rich in grace, ornament, and harmonic con- 
tent. From a wider experience with his music it will probably be learned 
that Chopin by his delicately fluent style has created an atmosphere for his 
beautiful melodies and rich harmonies which makes music so treated partic- 
ularly adapted to the piano. It may be interesting to the teacher to note 
that the style of Chopin in music may be said to be analogous to the style of 
Keats and Shelley in literature. 


408. Let the teacher play Record G 56A, b, and educe from the class 


Discriminative Listening 
Melody 
A familiar theme in the clear, direct style of Mozart. 
Form 
One-period form. 
Harmony 
Supplied by the piano accompaniment. 
Cultural Effects 


Although Mozart makes use of many scale passages, yet his style is simple 
and very sincere, Therefore we are led to infer that he wrote in clean-cut 
and crystalline manner, and that his melodic treatment is succinct and un- 
affected. In this artless simplicity he reveals his greatness. It may be 
interesting to the teacher to note that the style of Mozart in music may 
be said to be analogous to the style of Robert Louis Stevenson and Wash- 
ington Irving in literature, 
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409. Let the teacher play Record G 56A, c, and educe from the class 


Discriminative Listening 
Melody 
A familiar theme in the delicately impressionistic style of Debussy. 
Form 
One-period, with an introduction. 
Harmony 
Supplied by the piano accompaniment. 
Cultural Effects 
The outstanding feature of Debussy’s composition is the varied and un- 
usual harmonization which he employs, a treatment which seems to give an 
entirely new character to the familiar melody. The secret of the charm and 
fascination of Debussy’s style lies in the fact that he often builds his har- 
mony on a scale which is made entirely of six whole tones. Therefore we 
are led to infer that the style of Debussy is full of color, and this quality is 
attained through his harmonic treatment, which is quite different from that 
of any other composer here considered. It may be interesting to the teacher 
to note that the style of Debussy in music may be said to be analogous to 
the style of Swinburne in literature. 


Program Notes 


In literature we have writers who are quite individual in their 
use of words and their formation of sentences. We often hear 
references to the style of this author or that. It is especially in- 
teresting in this connection to recall that differences in style 
among writers of literature are found to be marked very often 
by differences in rhythm, whether found in poetry or prose, and 
in the rhythmic use of phrases and the whole interweaving of 
words, which much resembles the rhythm of music. This rhythm 
of thought is, of course, far deeper than mere meter. It helps to 
relate music and language and to guide us in tracing analogies 
among writers and composers. 

So, just as we study the style of writers, we may study the style 
of composers who are quite as distinctive in their manner of 
writing. We are able to apprehend these characteristics more 
readily when the theme, or melody, is familiar. Thus when we 
hear the folk tune “Believe Me, If All Those Endearing Young 
Charms” presented as Chopin might have treated it, we dis- 
cover that his mode of writing is ornate, florid, full of embellish- 
ment, and permeated with a certain delicacy that charms. 

A simple and more artless manner of musical expression is 
evident in the compositions of Mozart. When we hear this 
familiar melody in his characteristic style, we are able to perceive 
the pure and straightforward fashion in which he reveals his 
musical ideas. This illustration, in direct contrast with the first, 
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as the style of Mozart contrasts with the style of Chopin, affords 
an opportunity for comparison. 

Other composers, by the light and shade of harmonic effect, 
produce gradations of tone color that attract just as surely as do 
the colors of the spectrum. Debussy represents this group of 
composers; and when this same familiar folk tune is heard against 
a background such as Debussy might have imagined, we under- 
stand better the musical value of intense color and harmonic 
variety, free rhythms, and fine melodies that melt into one an- 
other without conventional cadence. 


LESSON PLAN - G 56B 


G s6B, Musical Characteristics, ‘ Dixie,” illustrating J. S. Baca (bax), R1icHARD WAGNER 
(vig’nér), L. VAN BEETHOVEN (ba’t6 vén), and GrorcEs Bizet (bé’ zé’), by HELEN S. LEAviTT, 
Full Orchestra 


Before playing Record G 56B the teacher may present to the class the 
following 


Information concerning these Selections 


410. Through the preceding lessons it has been demonstrated that 
composers have definite characteristics in their expression of musical 
ideas and that these characteristics are just as varied as is the style of 
literature, art, or other kindred subjects. By using a familiar melody and 
treating it in contrasting and characteristic styles, we can have a musical 
explanation that will develop a clear understanding. 

411. In order to discover more easily the style of these composers, it 
will be well to review the theme of “‘ Dixie,” which is as follows: 


One of Bach’s favorite modes of expression was to write a composition 
consisting of two parts, wherein the lower voice was an imitation of the 
upper voice. He called such a piece a two-voice invention. Let us suppose 
that the familiar tune “ Dixie” was popular in his day and that he used it 
in a two-voice invention. 
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412. Let the teacher play Record G 56B, a, and educe from the class 


Discriminative Listening 
Melody 
A familiar melody treated in the style of Bach, played by violins and violas. 
Form 
One theme, which occurs first in one voice, then in another, and forms one 
period. 
Harmony 
Supplied by the interweaving of the two parts, which is called the contra- 
puntal style of writing. This really means a melody added to a melody as 
an accompaniment. 
Cultural Effects 
This illustration leads us to infer that Bach’s style is intellectual, express- 
ing a great deal ina small space. It may be truthfully said of Bach that he 
has been of the greatest musical inspiration to all the great composers who 
have followed him. It may be interesting to the teacher to note that the 
style of Bach in music may be said to be analogous to the style of Hegel in 
his ‘* Esthetics.” 


413. Let the teacher play Record G 56B, b, and educe from the class 


Discriminative Listening 
Melody 
A familiar melody treated in the style of Wagner. 
Form 
One-period form. 


Harmony 
Supplied by the orchestral accompaniment, which is full-chord. 


Cultural Effects 

; The rich and ever-shifting harmonies, frequently moving by half-steps, 
and the broad and nobly dramatic character revealed in this music are truly 
characteristic of Wagner. The illustration leads us to infer that Wagner’s 
style is intensely dramatic, and that it employs intricate harmonies, while 
from his own works we know that he wrote countless beautiful melodies. It 
may be interesting to the teacher to note that the style of Wagner in music 
may be said to be analogous to the style of Shakespeare in “ Macbeth.” 


414. Let the teacher play Record G 56B, c, and educe from the class 


Discriminative Listening 


Melody 
A familiar melody treated in the style of Beethoven. 


Form 
One-period form. 


Harmony Bry 
Supplied by the orchestral accompaniment, which is full-chord. 
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Cultural Effects 
In this arrangement the theme seems to be majestic. Call the pupils’ 
attention to the development, leading into a stirring climax. It may be in- 
teresting to the teacher to note that the style of Beethoven in music may be 
said to be analogous to the style of Milton’s ‘‘ Paradise Lost” in literature. 
This illustration shows us that the style of Beethoven is majestic, dignified, 
and broad in scope, and expresses the great, serious things of life. 


415. Let the teacher play Record G 56B, d, and educe from the class 


Discriminative Listening 
Melody 
A familiar melody treated in the style of Bizet. 
Form 
One-period form, 
Harmony 
Supplied by the orchestral accompaniment, which is full-chord. 
Cultural Effects 
By voicing the theme first in one key and then in another, Bizet attains a 
brilliancy which is heightened by his strongly marked rhythms, This illus- 
tration leads us to infer that Bizet’s style is brilliant, with strong rhythmic 
and melodic content predominating. It may be interesting to the teacher to 


note that the style of Bizet in music may be said to be analogous to the style 
of Tennyson in literature. 


Program Notes 


Style is a necessary clue to musical understanding. Some com- 
posers, like some authors, write with exactness and a strict 
conformity to accuracy that is indicative of an unusual mental 
ability. Bach was an intellectual writer, and he has been called 
the ‘“‘Musician’s Musician.” It is not always easy to under- 
stand the working of his mind, and sometimes we may not know 
his melodies. But “Dixie” is familiar to all of us; and when we 
hear it arranged after the manner of a two-voice invention in 
the style of Bach, we really have a musical explanation of his 
intellectual way of writing, and so are able to understand his 
compositions much better. 

Wagner was also an intellectual composer, but his writing 
proves that he was inspired by the emotional appeal to some 
extent. He does not employ so much technical precision as Bach ; 
yet when we listen to his music we find it necessary to apply our 
minds closely, in order that we may get the full meaning. It is 
not difficult to compare Wagner with Bach when we hear the 
same tune, “Dixie,” written after the fashion of each composer. 

Beethoven’s great and lofty works are the creations of a mind 
that maintains an even balance between the intellect and the 
emotion. All his writing indicates the working of a master mind. 
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Yet we are able to perceive a tenderness and sympathy which 
reveal his great heart. It is as though he mixed the colors of 
mental perception with soulful expression. Through the familiar 
melody, “Dixie,” we gain some insight into his individual man- 
ner of expression. 

There are times when we are satisfied with music which sways 
us by its emotional power rather than by its intellectual interest. 
The composer who expresses himself so may be even greater than 
the merely intellectual builder of the “lofty rime.” Bizet puts 
a human quality into his writing, and he gives it a pervading 
warmth and beauty. He quickens interest by subtle rhythmic 
variety and harmonic tone color that are fascinating. We are 
able to understand his characteristic style when we hear a fa- 
miliar tune like “‘Dixie”’ presented as he might have written it, 
because the melody is so well-known to us. 


HARMONIC EXAMPLES 


Fiveé PIECES IN WHICH THE INTEREST IS ATTRACTED BY THE BEAUTY 
OF THE HARMONY 


Ruy Blas Overture Mendelssohn 
Quartet from.‘ Der Freischiitz”’ Von Weber 
Quartet from ‘‘Semiramide”’ Rossim 
How Can I Leave Thee? Kiicken 
Adagietto from ‘‘L’Arlésienne Suite” Bizet 
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G 57A and G 57B, Instrumental Classic, ‘‘Ruy Blas Overture,” FELIx MENDELSSOHN 
(mén’dél son), Full Orchestra 


Before playing the record let the teacher impart to the class the 
following 


Information concerning this Selection 


416. The ‘““Ruy Blas Overture,” by Mendelssohn, is a concert over- 
ture (see footnote, p. 480), based upon Victor Hugo’s drama “‘ Ruy Blas.” 
The story briefly is that a Spanish nobleman falls in love with the queen, 
who repulses him, whereupon the nobleman introduces his valet, Ruy 
Blas (rwé blas), at court under an assumed name. Here the valet wins 
favor and is promoted to the office of prime minister. Later the deception 
is discovered, and the drama ends in a tragedy. 

This overture was written under pressure in a very short time, and 
it is accounted one of Mendelssohn’s best. Although Mendelssohn was 
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ever a writer for the stage, for which his usual style was not suitable, he 
was not undramatic in his musical instincts. He was extravagantly fond 
of program music, and in this overture he uses harmonies and instrumental 
combinations which vividly express the varying sentiments of the story. 

Let the teacher play Records G 57A and G 57B, that the class may 
receive a musical impression of the entire overture. 

In order that certain essentials in this music may be perceived, the 
teacher may tell the class that this overture does not follow the general 
plan for the overture, as suggested in the footnote on page 480. There are 
no well-defined sections or movements, but the different melodies are so 
connected that the composition has an evident unity which is not affected 
by the changes in tempo. A classic overture may sometimes seem to lack 
this unity because of its division into movements. 

417. Let the teacher play Record G 57A, and educe from the class 


Discriminative Listening 


Melody 
A long introduction, three principal melodies, and a long coda, played 
by various instruments as indicated in the discussion under ‘‘ Form”’ below. 


Form 

These three principal melodies are effectively put together in a way that is. 
more or less free. ‘‘ Ruy Blas” is a concert overture; and although composers. 
have been guided by certain ideas of form when writing concert overtures, 
still the treatment of the melodies is often varied for the sake of brilliancy 
and effectiveness. In other words, the form may be adjusted to the dra- 
matic details of the subject, which is here the story of Ruy Blas. 

This overture opens with an introduction, in which the brass and wood- 
wind instruments in slow, measured style are answered by the strings in an 
expression of intense excitement. 


INTRODUCTION THEME 
Wood wind:andebrass eter ieee eee 


It is important to note especially the first four measures of the introduc- 
tion, for these occur three times in the introduction and elsewhere through- 
out the overture. These measures may be called the introduction theme. 
The first melody, A, 


A MELODY 
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begins in spirited fashion and leads to a transition passage (see section 384), 
in which the wood wind and brass in brilliant chords are heard simulta- 
neously with the strings in an agitated counter-theme. 


TRANSITION 


Gace ; 


This transition passage closes with the introduction theme and, in turn, 
leads into the second melody, B 


B MELODY 


The B melody presents a satisfactory contrast in the cantabile quality 
of the violins in the melody. These are supported by an accompaniment 
that suggests hesitation. The same melody by the bassoon adds richness, 


and the reiteration of this melody by the strings leads naturally to the 
third melody, C 


C MELODY 


: 25 = fate etc. 


which is joyous and even ecstatic. G57A ends with a restatement of the 
transition passage, and concludes with the introduction theme. 

G 57B repeats the introduction theme, to prepare the way for that which 
is to follow. Immediately the second melody, B, is heard, this time in a new 
key. This is followed by the third melody, C (also in a key different from the 
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original), which passes through an interlude, modulating to the first melody 
in the original key; and the overture ends with a coda, in which the third 
melody is heard frequently. 

The form of this overture may be represented as follows: Introduc- 
tion A Transition (ending with Introduction theme) B C Transition Intro- 
duction theme B (new key) C (new key) Interlude A Coda. 

Harmony and Accompaniment 

The harmony is supplied by the full orchestra. The accompaniment is 
full-chord in kind, but brilliance is added through many counter-themes and 
florid melodic fragments that contribute to the real harmonic impression. 

Cultural Effects 

A musical depiction of dramatic episodes. In the constantly changing 
melodies, expressing impulsiveness and joy, or even unrestrained happiness, 
we find a perfect balance in the phrasing that is characteristic of this com- 
poser. All the resources of the modern orchestra are used in the varied and 
rich instrumentation, which fully reveals the unusual harmonies ; and the 
rhythm, now deliberate, now agitated, stimulates mental activity. All this 
contributes to the vivid effect of an overture unusual in its beauty. 


Program Notes 


This is what is called a concert overture, meaning that it is 
not the prelude to an opera of the same name but is a piece con- 
structed in the overture form, which is a combination of several 
contrasting melodies, some lively and some lyric. Mendelssohn 
wrote this overture to be used at a special performance of Victor 
Hugo’s play “Ruy Blas,” and it is a remarkable fact that it was 
planned and completed in barely forty-eight hours; but then, he 
was a genius. The story tells of a lackey who rises to power, loves 
the queen, enjoys terrible revenge on his former master, and 
finally kills himself to save the queen. The ominous opening 
chords of the brass foretell tragedy ; these chords are followed by 
a rapid, agitated theme in minor given to the violins. These two 
melodies war with each other at length, though they give way at 
times to gentler and more songful melodies which doubtless sug- 
gest the unhappy queen. Toward the end of the piece comes a 
ponderous blast from the trombones, that stride up the major 
scale like Fate crushing the presumptuous lackey. The overture 
is noteworthy for the restless, surging energy which underlies it 
from beginning to end. 
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G 58A, a, Instrumental Classic, “Quartet from ‘Der Freischiitz,’” by C. M. von WEBER 
(va’bér), Brass Quartet 


Before playing this record let the teacher present to the class the 
following 
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Information concerning this Selection 


418. This piece of music is taken from the romantic opera ‘Der 
Freischiitz” (dar fri’shiits), or ‘The Free-shooter,” by C. M. von Weber, 
a great German composer. The action of the opera centers about a young 
marksman who gives his life into the hands of Zamiel, the demon hunts- 
man, in exchange for seven magic bullets which always hit their mark. 

The teacher may play Record G 58A, a, and when the class has be- 
come aware of the rich, deep tone color of the brass quartet she may tell 
them that this quartet is composed of three French horns and a tuba. 
This is an instrumental counterpart of the male vocal quartet. 


419. Play the record again and educe 


Discriminative Listening 
Melody 
One melody, repeated with changes; it is played by French horn I, taking 
the part sung by tenor J in a male vocal quartet. 
Harmony 
Supplied by French horn II playing tenor II, French horn III playing bari- 
tone, and tuba playing bass, thus making a fudl-chord accompaniment. 
Cultural Effects 
This is music suggestive of tranquil peace. The subdued but expressive 
brasses emphasize the devotional mood of melody and harmony. 


Program Notes 


Sometimes it helps our understanding and enjoyment of a 
piece of music if we know the story connected with it. 

“Der Freischiitz,” a romantic opera, was written many years 
ago. It is founded on a tradition that whoever chose to seek the 
aid of Zamiel, the demon huntsman, might, by selling his soul to 
him, receive seven magic bullets which would infallibly hit the 
desired mark. 

Von Weber, the composer, possessed a fine imaginative power, 
and the music is permeated with romance and mystery. One of 
the remarkable passages in the score is the overture, which is 
known the world over. This particular quartet occurs after a 
few measures of introduction, and the tone quality of the brass, 
with the haunting melody, creates an atmosphere for the music 
which follows. 
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G 58A, b, Instrumental Classic, “Quartet from ‘Semiramide,’” by G. Rosstnt (rds sé’né), 
Brass Quartet 


Before playing this record let the teacher present to the class the 
following 
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Information concerning this Selection 


420. One of the famous operas by Rossini, the great Italian operatic 
composer, is ‘‘Semiramide” (sa mé ré’mé da), which takes its title from 
the principal character, Semiramide, the queen of Assyria who built the 
city of Babylon. This quartet occurs in the overture to the opera. 

Let the teacher play Record G 58A, b, and direct the attention of the 
class toward the bright tone color of this brass quartet, comparing it with 
the more somber tone of the quartet which is heard in the selection from 
“Der Freischiitz.”” The teacher may tell the class that the selection from 
“‘Semiramide” is played by a quartet composed of two trumpets, French 
horn, and trombone, which corresponds to a mixed vocal quartet. 

421. Play the record again, and educe 


Discriminative Listening 
Melody 
One melody, followed by a contrasting interlude and by a repetition of the 
melody, played by trumpet I. This part corresponds to soprano I of a mixed 
vocal quartet. 
Harmony 
Supplied by trumpet II playing the alto, French horn playing the tenor, and 
trombone playing the bass, thus making a fudl-chord accompaniment. Notice 
the three horn tones in the interlude. For illustration of this brass quartet 
see page 500. 
Cultural Effects 
The sustained melody and slow-moving chords in the music are ideally in- 
terpreted by the blended tones of the bright and somber brasses. 


Program Notes 


The opera ‘‘Semiramide,” by Rossini, abounds in romance and 
high tragedy. The setting is one of Oriental splendor, for Semi- 
ramide, the heroine, was the beautiful, unscrupulous queen of 
Assyria. The quartet, in the familiar rendition by brass instru- 
ments, occurs in the early part of the overture to the opera. In 
Act I this fine bit of harmonic music is sung, the words expressing 
homage and avowal of loyalty to Semiramide. 

Gioachino Rossini, the composer of ‘‘Semiramide,” was a cel- 
ebrated Italian composer of operas. 


LESSON PLAN - G 58B 


G 58B, Illustrations of Instrumental Tone Color, ‘How Can I Leave Thee?” played by (a) 
String Quartet, (b) Wood-Wind Quartet, and (c) Brass Quartet 


Let the pupils sing the familiar song ‘How Can I Leave Thee?” (see 
“Junior Music,” p. 247). The teacher may then play Record G 58B, a, 
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and call attention to the difference in tone color between the strings and 
the voices. The teacher may tell the class that in this string quartet 


Violin I played the soprano part, 
Violin II played the alto part, 
Viola played the tenor part, 
Cello played the bass part. 


Let the teacher next play Record G 58B, b, and then call the attention 
of the class to the tone color of the wood wind, comparing it with the tone 
color of the strings and of the voices. The teacher may tell the class that 
in this quartet 


Flute played the soprano part, 

Oboe played the alto part, 

Clarinet played the tenor part, 

Bassoon played the bass part. (For illustration see page 408.) 


In similar manner let the teacher present G 58B, c, and lead the class 
to observe the distinctive tone color of the brass. Let the class compare it 
with the tone color of strings, of wood wind, and of voices. The class will 
observe that in this quartet 

Trumpet I played the soprano part, 
Trumpet II plaved the alto part, 


French horn played the tenor part, 
Bass trombone played the bass part. 


Let the teacher play the three versions on this record until the class 
discerns the contrasting tone color of the three choirs of the orchestra. 


Cultural Effects 


Contrast in tone color and varying inflection of the instrumental 
voices are made clearer through different interpretations of the same song. 
The singing quality of the strings, the mysterious appeal of the wood wind, 
and the bold assertion of the brass make a more definite impression be- 
cause they are heard here in familiar music, in which the effects of light 
and shade take on new significance and are more easily traced. 


Program Notes 


In orchestral music we frequently receive a great deal of 
pleasure from the variety which is secured in tone color by com- 
bining the instruments in different ways. We are accustomed to 
hearing this familiar song produced through the medium of the 

| human voice; in fact, we probably have sung it ourselves very 
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many times. Now as we listen to it as a quartet for strings we 
find that this group is able to produce all the delicate shades 
through a smooth singing tone that is almost human. The wood 
wind, in turn, cannot play as softly as the strings; yet we find that 
the melody as sung by the flute is delicate and charming. In 
this arrangement the oboe sings alto, the clarinet sings tenor, and 
the bassoon sings bass. This combination colors the music with 
exquisite tenderness. In the third arrangement first and second 
trumpets, a French horn, and a bass trombone produce a still 
different effect in tone color. The tone is bright and clear, more 
vivid than in either the strings or the wood wind; but it is satis- 
fying and demonstrates the singing quality of the brass quartet. 


LESSON PLAN - G 59A 
G 590A, Instrumental Classic, ‘‘Adagietto from ‘L’Arlésienne Suite,’” by G. Bizet (bé’zé’), 
String Ensemble 

Let the teacher play Record G 59A without comment, and then pre- 
sent to the class the following 
Information concerning this Selection 

422. This selection is entitled “‘Adagietto” (& da jét’to). Adagietto 
means “‘small adagio,” or “short adagio”’; that is, a slow movement which 
is shorter than the usual adagio. This selection is a part of ““L’Arlésienne 
Suite,” by Bizet. The class will recall the story which served as inspira- 
tion for this suite, three numbers of which they have already heard. The 
““Adagietto,” beautiful as it is melodically, is especially significant as an 
example of harmonic music. In the drama it accompanies a moving scene 
where two lovers, separated for years, meet but again to part. 

423. Play the record again, and educe from the class 


Discriminative Listening 
Melody 
One principal melody, played by violin I, as follows: 


eee, ae a 
= wel 
foe Sees sa SSS ss , 
= a a a 3 
a 


Form 
After a brief introduction of four notes by the bass, there is one long 
period, which develops from the initial motive. The form may be repre- 
sented thus: A (with modifications and cumulative additions). 
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Harmony 
Supplied by violin II, viola, cello, and bass. The accompaniment is pri- 
marily full-chord. The occasional introduction of melody in the lower parts 
gives a contrapuntal effect. 
Cultural Effects 
In this rarely beautiful music, so charged with pathos, the strings have an 
almost human quality. The interpreters make of it a song without words. 


Program Notes 


This “Adagietto” is one of the pieces which Bizet included 
in the suite which he arranged from his incidental music to 
“L’Arlésienne”’ (see Program Notes on Record G 44A, p. 433.) 
In the drama it accompanies the touching scene of the meeting 
of the old shepherd and his one-time sweetheart, both now full 
of years. In their youth they had been lovers, but with youthful 
waywardness she had become the wife of another. Now after 
long years they meet and gaze into each other’s eyes with sad- 
ness and regret. Yet their hearts are chastened and they are 
thankful that it is given to them to greet each other once more, 
after the stress and sorrow of life, before the final farewell. The 
music, played softly by the stringed instruments, seems fairly 
to sigh with pathetic memories. 


VOCAL EXAMPLES 


THREE PIECES IN WHICH THE MELODY IS TAKEN BY THE VOICE 


&S ThevAsrax: Rubinstein 
“My Heart at Thy Dear Voice,” from “Samson and Delilah ” Saint-Saéns 
** Prize Song,” from ‘‘ The Mastersingers of Nuremberg” Wagner 
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G 59B, Vocal Classic, “The Asra,” by ANTON RUBINSTEIN (r00’bin stin), Baritone with Or- 
chestral Accompaniment 
Before playing this selection the teacher may present to the class the 
following 


Information concerning this Selection 

424. The next selection is a famous art song, ‘The Asra”’ (as’ri). The 
musical setting was written by Anton Rubinstein, a great Russian com- 
poser. The poem was written by Heine, the great German lyric poet, and 
is based on an old Arabian legend concerning the tribe Benou-Azra. These 
people, the legend asserts, were famed above all others for the depth and 
constancy of their love. Indeed, so intense was their emotion that it be- 
came a consuming flame from which death alone released them. 
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Heine’s poem pictures one of the tribesmen who, having been captured 
in battle, is made a slave to the beautiful princess of the enemy. He loves 
her, and his silent emotion so burns the color from his cheeks that the 
haughty princess becomes curious about her pale young slave. In re- 
sponse to her imperative questioning he tells her of the ardor and devotion 
which is proverbial among his tribe, the Asra. Rubinstein’s musical set- 
ting reflects the intense feeling of the poem, which is as follows: 


Every day the wondrous, lovely 
Sultan’s daughter paced the garden, 
In the evening near the fountain 
Where the foaming waters whiten. 
Every day the youthful slave stood 
In the evening near the fountain 
Where the foaming waters whiten. 
Daily grew he pale and paler, pale and paler; 
Till one evening stepped the princess 
To his side with hurried question : 
“Tell me, slave, thy name, thy country, 
Tell me of thy home and kindred!”’ 
And the slave replied, 
‘““Men call me Mahomet; I come from Yemen, 
And my tribe is that of Asra, 
Who in loving ever perish ; 
And my tribe is that of Asra, 
Who in loving ever perish!”’ 


Let the teacher repeat Record G 59B until the pupils grasp the dra- 
matic interest of the song, and its even more dramatic and moving ex- 
pression in the musical setting. 


Program Notes 


The great pianist, Rubinstein was also a gifted and versatile 
composer; and several of his many songs seem destined to the 
lasting fame of masterpieces. Among these “The Asra”’ holds 
high rank. The composer was a Russian by birth and of Hebrew 
blood, and his kinship with Oriental thought and feeling is there- 
fore not far to seek. So this poem by Heine, who was also of 
Hebrew origin, this tale of passion and fatality, must have made 
a strong appeal to him. With what simple musical means he 
evokes the warmth and color of an Oriental scene, possibly 
Persian! The minor melody in unisons, an occasional curious 
interval, recurring triplets, — all are unforced and characteristic. 
The opening melody is unforgettable; we carry it always when 
we think of this song. It becomes vague and faltering as the 
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princess notices that the slave “grows pale and paler.”’ Then, in 
the major key as opposed to the prevailing minor, her question 
comes hurriedly, and who can doubt her eager interest in the 
mysterious slave? He is probably of a blood royal as her own; 
has been taken captive in war, as the custom then was; and in 
his answer the music becomes strong and noble without, how- 
ever, losing its sadness. As he announces that his tribe of Asra 
“ever perish in loving” the voice rises to a climax on the higher 
tones, and we cannot but thrill to its passionate despair. A whole 
drama is spread before us in a few pages; such is the magic of 
music. 


LESSON PLAN - G 60A 


G 60A, Vocal Classic, ““My Heart at Thy Dear Voice,” from ‘Samson and Delilah,” by 
C. C. SAINT-SAENS (san’siins’), Contralto with Orchestral Accompaniment 


Before playing Record G 60A let the teacher present to the class the 
following 
Information concerning this Selection 

425. “Samson and Delilah” is an opera by C. C. Saint-Saéns, a great 
French composer. The story is founded on the Biblical narrative and 
portrays the struggle between the Hebrews and their enemies the Philis- 
tines. In the second act comes this wonderful aria, ‘““My Heart at Thy 
Dear Voice,” sung by the enchantress Delilah, who is attempting to lure 
Samson to his ruin. The words are as follows: 


My heart at thy dear voice 

Opens wide like the flower 

Which the morn’s kiss awakens! 

But, that I may rejoice, 

That my tears no more shower, 

Tell thy love still unspoken ! 

O say, thou wilt not now leave Delilah again! 
Repeat in accents tender 

Ev’ry passionate vow, 

O thou dearest of men! 

Ah! to charms of love surrender, 

Rise with me to heights of splendor! 

To love’s delights surrender, to love’s delights surrender! 
Ah! rise with me to heights of splendor! 
Samson! Samson! I love thee! 


Let the teacher repeat Record G 60A until the pupils are able to grasp 
the beauty of the melody and to understand the purpose of the orches- 
tral accompaniment. 
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Program Notes 


The story of “Samson and Delilah” follows closely the Biblical 
narrative as it is given in the Book of Judges. Samson, a Hebrew 
soldier, slays the leader of the Philistines. Delilah, to avenge the 
death, enchants Samson with her beauty and betrays him into 
the hands of the Philistines. Blinded and shorn, he is dragged 
from prison to the temple. He prays that his sight and strength 
may be restored. His prayer is answered and, breaking the great 
pillars, he dies with his enemies beneath the collapsing temple. 

“My Heart at Thy Dear Voice”’ is the contralto aria sung by 
Delilah during the second act of the opera, which was written by 
Charles Camille Saint-Saéns, a great French composer. 
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G 60B, Vocal Classic, ‘Prize Song,” from ‘The Mastersingers of Nuremberg,” by RicHARD 
WAGNER (viig’nér), Tenor with Orchestral Accompaniment 


Before playing Record G 60B the teacher may present to the class the 
following 


Information concerning this Selection 


426. “The Mastersingers of Nuremberg” is the name of one of the 
many wonderful operas by Richard Wagner, a great German composer. 
The story of the opera is as follows: 

In the Bavarian town of Nuremberg a guild, or society, of singers, con- 
sisting of the burghers, or freemen of the town, offers a prize to him who 
can compose and sing the best song. Walther, a member of the guild, 
composes and sings the “Prize Song.”” He wins not only the wreath of 
victory but also the heart of Eva, heroine of the opera. The words of 
Walther’s famous “Prize Song”’ are as follows: 


Morning was gleaming with roseate light, 

The air was filled with scent distilled, 

When, beauty beaming, past all dreaming, 

A garden did invite, wherein, beneath a wondrous tree, 
With fruit superbly laden, 

In blissful love-dream I could see 

The rare and tender maiden, 

Whose charms beyond all price 

Entranced my heart: Eva in Paradise! 
Ev’ning was darkling and night closed around ; 
By rugged way my feet did stray 

Towards a mountain where a fountain 
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Enslaved me with its sound; and there beneath a laurel tree, 
With starlight glinting under, 

In waking vision greeted me 

A sweet and solemn wonder ; 

She tossed on me the fountain’s dews, 

That woman fair, Parnassus’ glorious muse! 

Thrice happy day, to which my poet’s trance gave place! 
That Paradise of which I dreamed, 

In radiance new before my face, glorified lay, 

To point out the path the laughing brooklet streamed, 
She stood beside me, who shall my bride be, 

The fairest sight earth e’er gave, 

My Muse to whom I bow, so angel-sweet and grave ; 

Ill woo her boldly now; 

Before the world remaining, 

By might of music gaining 

Parnassus and Paradise! 


Let the teacher repeat Record G 60B until the pupils grasp the sig- 
nificance and beauty of the music. 


Program Notes 


There existed in Germany from the fourteenth to the sixteenth 
century a society whose members were shoemakers, bakers, 
candlestick-makers, and so on, and whose object was the serious 
cultivation of the arts of music and poetry. They called them- 
selves ‘‘The Mastersingers” (Die Meistersinger). In Nuremberg 
this society centered round the shoemaker Hans Sachs, who was 
one of the early poets of Germany. Wagner makes him a leading 
figure in this opera, wherein music itself seems to be the chief 
subject of the story, which runs as follows: 

The president of the Nuremberg Mastersingers offered the 
hand of his daughter Eva in marriage to him who should com- 
pose the most beautiful song. The public was to be the judge. 
At the trial a young knight, Walther von Stolzing, unexpectedly 
appears, sings a song of wondrous beauty, and quite naturally 
carries off the prize. It was, of course, all a carefully arranged 
plot, as Walther had been in love with Eva beforehand. The plot 
was helped along by the good old shoemaker-poet, Hans Sachs, 
himself a Mastersinger and a friend of the lovers. 

From this delightful material Wagner has made the libretto of 
his only comedy-opera. The song which wins for Walther his 
bride is one of the composer’s supreme achievements, — a love 
song of pure and spiritual beauty, a treasury of rich harmony, 
wonderful counterpoint, and glorious melody. 
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BRIEF BIOGRAPHIES OF COMPOSERS REPRESENTED 
IN THIS COURSE 


BACH, JOHANN SEBASTIAN 
GREAT GERMAN COMPOSER (1685-1750) 

Life Contemporary in American History: BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 

Bach was born at Eisenach, Germany, the descendant of several generations of 
musicians. Early left an orphan, he was educated by his brother. His great talent as 
an organist gained him recognition which at last set him at the head of St. Thomas’s 
School, Leipzig. Although he began serious work as a composer at the age of nineteen, 
it was many years before his creative genius was appreciated. Posterity, however, has 
acclaimed him the “‘ Musician’s Musician.”? Mendelssohn and Schumann did much to 
show the world the beauty and power of Bach’s music. 


Character 
Bach was strong-willed and conscientious, possessed of a great intellect and a true 
religious fervor which found expression through music. 


Work 

Most of his works are written in the contrapuntal style, of which he is the foremost 
master. Most important are the “St. Matthew Passion,” B-Minor Mass, and 
“Christmas Oratorio,” all three for voices; the ‘‘ Well-Tempered Clavichord” and 
French and English suites for clavichord (now used for piano); and the chorales, 
preludes, and fugues for organ. 


BARNS, ETHEL 


An English violinist and composer, born and educated in London. She has written’ 
numerous compositions for violin, voice, and piano. 


BEETHOVEN, LUDWIG VAN 
GREAT GERMAN COMPOSER (1770-1827) 

Life Contemporary in American History: JAMES MONROE 

Beethoven, the ‘‘ Father of Modern Instrumental Music,” was born at Bonn, on the 
Rhine, Germany, where his grandfather, a Belgian, had settled in 1732. The family 
was very poor, and when only five years old Beethoven was forced to severe violin 
practice by his father, who hoped to make money from his talent. At eleven the boy 
was a skillful performer on the organ, clavichord, and violin. When he went to Vienna 
for study with Mozart, Haydn, and others, Count Waldstein befriended him. His 
genius as a composer finally made him the idol of the Austrian nobility, so that he 
spent a large part of his life among them. Deafness overtook him in early manhood, 
and cast a shadow over his latter years. 

531 
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Character 
Beethoven was noble, stern in his devotion to his ideal, and generous. Conscious 


of his power, he was proud and somewhat intolerant. 


Work 

Beethoven’s compositions exemplify a perfect balance of emotion and intellect. 
His important works, all priceless legacies, include nine symphonies, eighty-one 
sonatas, an opera, overtures, a violin concerto, chamber music, and songs. 


BEHR, F. 
(1837-1889) 


A noted German musician, especially gifted as a composer of juvenile pieces. 


BIZET, GEORGES 
GREAT FRENCH COMPOSER (1838-1875) 


Life Contemporary in American History: JAMES A. GARFIELD 

Bizet was born in Paris, and was educated at the Paris Conservatory, where he won 
many prizes, chief among them the Grand Prize of Rome. On his return from the 
prescribed residence in Italy, he produced serious operas which at first failed to win 
approval because of their modern style. Great success attended the appearance of his 
suite ‘‘L’Arlésienne.”’ Then the great opera ‘“‘Carmen” was produced, — a single 
achievement which placed him in the front rank of modern French composers. His 
skill in instrumentation and his originality in dramatic treatment make him an out- 
standing figure in the history of the opera. 


Character 
Sincerity, marked courage of conviction, and devotion to high artistic ideals were 
Bizet’s chief traits. 


Work 

Although Bizet’s fame rests chiefly upon “‘L’Arlésienne”’ and ‘‘ Carmen,” he wrote 
various other operas and orchestral suites, and also overtures. A brilliant pianist, he 
wrote much for his favorite instrument. 

BOCCHERINI, LUIGI 
(1743-1805) 

An eminent Italian cellist and composer, who spent his early life touring Europe as 

a performer. He wrote much, especially in the field of chamber music. All his com- 


positions are marked by delicacy and refinement. A contemporary of Haydn, his gifts 
were much admired by that great composer. 


BOHM, CARL 
(1844- +) 


A noted German pianist and composer of salon music of wide variety. 


BOISDEFFRE, RENE DE 
(1838-1906) 


A noted French composer. His compositions include a symphony, various forms of 
chamber music, and a mass and other choral works. 
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BOLZONI, GIOVANNI 
(1841-1911) 


An eminent Italian violinist, composer, and teacher. Among his published works 
are three operas, a symphony, chamber music, and violin pieces. 


BRAHMS, JOHANNES 
GREAT GERMAN COMPOSER (1833-1897) 


Life Contemporary in American History: JOHN Hay 


Brahms, one of the greatest masters of German music in the nineteenth century, 
was born in Hamburg. His father, a professional musician, was his first teacher. He 
received early training in piano-playing from excellent private tutors, and his strong 
impulse to composition was also carefully developed. During the early part of his 
career he appeared frequently as pianist and conductor, but the latter part of his life 
was given over entirely to composition. Like Beethoven, he passed most of his life in 
Vienna. 


Character 


Brahms was a man of broad intellect and lofty feeling. He was genial with his 
friends and magnanimous toward his contemporaries. 


Work 


In Brahms the classic and the romantic appear in masterly combination. His 
genius found expression in four symphonies, widely known Hungarian dances, the 
“Requiem,” much chamber music, and many works for piano. His art songs take 
their place beside those of Schumann, Schubert, and Franz. 


CHOPIN, FREDERIC FRANCOIS 
GREAT PorisH COMPOSER (1809-1849) 


Life Contemporary in American History: ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


Chopin, ‘tthe Poet of the Piano,’ was born near Warsaw, Poland. He was edu- 
cated under private teachers and early attained foremost rank as a concert virtuoso. 
During his short life he made a unique contribution to the literature of the piano. 
His distinctive style of writing made the most of the artistic possibilities of that 
instrument. His latter years were clouded by unhappiness and by chronic illness. 


Character 
Chopin was a man of great culture. His music expresses the inherent fineness of 
his nature. 


Work 

Chopin is notable among the greater musicians from the fact that most of his com- 
positions belong to a single field. His genius was eminently romantic, and his in- 
tense poetic feeling was ennobled by his flaming patriotism. His works for piano 
include concertos, sonatas, polonaises, ballades, mazurkas, waltzes, études, preludes, 
and nocturnes. His songs, based on Polish folk music, have a haunting beauty. 
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CONCONE, GIUSEPPE 
(1810-1861) 


A noted Italian singing-teacher and organist. He wrote many vocal works and 
various instrumental compositions of delicate charm. 


DELIBES, LEO 
(1836-1891) 


An eminent French composer. He was educated at the Paris Conservatory, where 
later he occupied the positions of organist, accompanist, chorus master at the opera, 
and professor. Among his compositions are ballets, comic operas, and choruses; but 
his true forte was as a composer for the stage. Among compositions of this type his 
opera “Lakmé” and the ballets ‘‘ Naila,” “‘La Source,” ** Coppélia,” and “Sylvia” are 
best known. 


DEPPEN, JESSIE L. 


A noted American composer, now living in New York. Her work consists mainly of 

light salon music. 
FRANCK, CESAR 
GREAT BELGIAN COMPOSER (1822-1890) 
Contemporary in American History: JAMES RUSSELL-LOWELL 

Life 

Franck was born in Liége, Belgium, and trained at the Liége and Paris conserva- 
tories. He settled in Paris as a teacher and as choirmaster at the famous church 
of Sainte-Clotilde. His career as an instructor was unique in its long line of famous 
pupils, for whom he set an exalted ideal in his own works. He became the leader of the 
new school of French composition; yet he kept instinctively within the classic limits 
of design and form. Indeed, so vital was the influence made by this Belgian on the 
subsequent music of French composers, that the French people have called him ‘‘the 
French Bach.” His long life, although epoch-making in its artistic achievement, was 
one of personal quiet and seclusion. 


Character 


Franck possessed a nature of great sweetness and humility. He was highly spiritual 
- and marked by a lofty mysticism. 


Work 


Great delicacy, precision, and symmetry characterize the outward form of Franck’s 
compositions, which combine forceful intellectuality with exquisite imagination. He 
wrote numerous symphonic pieces, chamber music, choral works, and notable pieces 
for piano and organ. 


GADE, NIELS W. 
(1817-1890) 


An eminent Danish composer and conductor. He first became known as a violinist. 
Later, as a conductor, he became the associate of Mendelssohn. His creative ability 
found expression in various compositions for orchestra, voice, and piano. His early 
works show the influence of Mendelssohn and Schumann, though his later writings 
display national characteristics. 
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GANNE, LOUIS GASTON 
(1862-1923) 
A noted French composer and orchestral conductor. He wrote comic operas, bal- 
lets, and songs. 
GAUTIER, LEON 
A noted French composer whose light pieces have been deservedly popular. 


GHYS, HENRI 
A noted French composer. Little is known of the circumstances of his early life or 
of his later career. 
GLAZUNOV, ALEXANDER 
(1865- +) 


A noted Russian composer, born in St. Petersburg (Leningrad). Although he had 
strong sympathy for the modern Russians, his own compositions preserve the struc- 
tural values of the classical style. He excels in mastery of orchestration. His published 
works include symphonies, chamber music, piano pieces, and songs. 


GOLDMARK, KARL 
GREAT HUNGARIAN COMPOSER (1830-1915) 


Tate Contemporary in American History: SAMUEL CLEMENS (MARK TwalIn) 


Goldmark was the son of the cantor in a Jewish synagogue. He was born in 
Keszthely, Hungary. Except for four years of tutoring, he was self-taught. After a 
career as a theater-orchestra violinist he was for a time involved in a revolutionary 
uprising. He finally settled in Vienna and became engrossed in composition. To each 
of his larger works he devoted earnest application and enjoyed the reward of labor in 
having their merit promptly recognized. 


Character 


Goldmark was imaginative, zealous in his work, and a reverent student of the 
masters. 


Work 

Goldmark’s compositions are distinguished by beauty of form and warmth of 
coloring. He wrote operas, symphonic music, and many valuable smaller pieces for 
stringed instruments and piano. The ‘‘ Rustic Wedding Symphony ”’ is his best-known 


composition. 
GOUNOD, CHARLES FRANCOIS 
GREAT FRENCH COMPOSER (1818~1893) 
Life Contemporary in American History: Cyrus W. FIELD 


Gounod was born in Paris, and he received his first musical instruction from his 
mother. Afterward he studied at the Paris Conservatory, where he won the Grand 
Prize of Rome. While in Rome he devoted much time to the study of church music. 
Returning to Paris he studied theology, but abandoned his work in this direction to 
devote himself to music. He conducted orchestras in Paris and in London and was 
considered great by his contemporaries, among whom was Wagner. 
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Character 

Gounod was quiet and unassuming in manner, rich in friendships, and very broad 
in his sympathies. 
Work 

Gounod’s work is marked by originality of thought, by great skill in instrumenta- 
tion, and by knowledge of vocal resources. His great music drama “ Faust,” based on 
the masterpiece of Goethe, the German poet, is probably the most popular opera 


extant. Of his other productions the best-known are the sacred works “‘ Redemption,” 
“Gallia,” “Mors et Vita,” ‘The St. Cecilia Mass,” and the opera “Romeo and Juliet.” 


GRIEG, EDVARD HAGERUP 


GREAT NORWEGIAN CoMPOSER (1843-1907) 

Life Contemporary in American History: Wiri1AM H. McKINLEY 

Grieg was born at Bergen, Norway. His mother, a fine musician, was his first 
teacher. At fifteen he entered the Leipzig Conservatory, from which he was gradu- 
ated four years later. After several years spent in teaching and conducting he devoted 
himself to travel, study, and composition. During his lifetime he enjoyed the acclaim 
of his countrymen, as well as an annuity granted by the Norwegian Parliament. 
Character 


Grieg had all the sensitiveness of the poet and all the sympathy of the altruist. He 
was very patriotic and ambitious for the advancement of Norwegian artistic culture. 


Work 


Grieg was the greatest of the Norwegian composers. His music is original and fresh, 
and shows the influence of the Norwegian folk music, of which Grieg was a devoted 
student. His longer compositions include a concerto, the ‘Peer Gynt” suites, a string 
quartet, numerous compositions for piano, and peculiarly lovely songs. 


GRUNFELD, ALFRED 
(1852— >) 


A noted Bohemian pianist. He has toured extensively as a concert artist. His 
compositions include an opera and various piano pieces and studies. 


GURLITT, CORNELIUS 
(1820-1901) 


A noted German composer. He was a distinguished organist and also taught at the 
Hamburg Conservatory. He composed extensively in the smaller forms and possessed 
unusual skill in writing piano studies and pieces for children. 


HADLEY, HENRY 
(1871-——) 


An eminent American composer and a prominent figure in American musical life. 
He was born in Somerville, Massachusetts. His first instructor was his father, and 
later he studied under various teachers in this country and abroad. He has been 
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organist and orchestra conductor,—conductor of the symphony orchestras at Seattle 
and San Francisco, and guest conductor in European countries. He is now associ- 
ate conductor of the New York Philharmonic Orchestra. In the field of composition 
he has proved himself versatile, producing symphonies, operas, overtures, chamber 
music, ballet suites, songs, and choral works. His greatest work, ‘‘Resurgam,”’ has 
been performed by representative choral organizations in America and in Europe. 


HANDEL, GEORG FRIEDRICH 
GREAT SAXON ComPOSER (1685-1759) 
Life Contemporary in American History: JAMES EDWARD OGLETHORPE 


Handel, who ranks with Bach as the greatest of choral composers, was born in 
Halle, Saxony, within a short distance of Bach’s birthplace and within a month of 
Bach’s birth. Handel’s talent for music, which showed itself at an early age, was at 
first repressed; but his native genius attracted the attention of a Saxon duke, who 
provided expert instructors for the young prodigy. When still a child he was famous 
for his brilliant improvisations on the clavier. At twenty he was producing operas ; 
and he soon went to Italy, where for three years he studied and wrote for the voice. 
He held the positions of cathedral organist at Halle, of orchestral leader at Hamburg, 
and of chapelmaster to the Elector of Hanover, a post he deserted to go to England. 
In England he became conductor for the Duke of Chandos, and the director of the 
Royal Academy of Music. The latter half of his life was spent in or near London, pro- 
ducing the oratorios which are still so dear to the English people. To this day English 
music bears the impress of Handel’s style. He was buried in Westminster Abbey. 


Character 


Personally Handel was genuine and frank. In his art he was high-minded and 
earnest. 


Work 


Handel rendered incomparable service in making the oratorio truly popular. His 
oratorio ‘‘The Messiah” stands out as a monumental contribution to choral music. 
His power as a melodist and master of harmonic effect is also displayed in other ora- 
torios, in operas, and in compositions for organ, for piano, for voice, and for orchestra. 


HAYDN, FRANZ JOSEPH 
GREAT AUSTRIAN COMPOSER (1732-1809) 


Life Contemporary in American History: GEORGE WASHINGTON 


Haydn was born in a village close to the border of Hungary, where his parents were 
humble working people. At eight years of age he joined the choir of St. Stephen’s in 
Vienna, where he received a good musical education. After his voice changed he sup- 
ported himself by playing and teaching. Finally, in his twenty-ninth year, he became 
assistant conductor of Prince Esterhazy’s orchestra. Later he became its conductor. 
This was of rare importance in his career, for with an orchestra at his disposal he was 
able to work out many of the innovations in form and instrumentation which music 
owes to him. At one time he was the teacher of Beethoven. Unlike many musicians, 
he was honored by his contemporaries. 
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Character 
Haydn was genial and of unaffected kindliness. Anton Rubinstein, in his musi- 
cal notes, refers to Haydn as “a loyal subject, an affable professor, a noble citizen.” 


Work 


Haydn is called the ‘Father of the Symphony” because he developed the sym- 
phony from the sonata form. He was a prolific writer, having composed one hundred 
and twenty-five symphonies, besides operas and smaller works. The oratorios “The 
Creation” and ‘‘The Seasons” are the best-known of his vocal works. 


HERBERT, VICTOR 
(1859-1924) 

An eminent Irish-American cellist, conductor, and composer. The early part of his 
life was spent giving concerts in Europe. He removed to New York in 1886, where, 
after appearing with leading orchestras as a cellist, he gained notice as a conductor and 
composer. He attained remarkable success as a writer of light operas. He wrote also 
more serious music for orchestra, a concerto and a suite for cello, and many songs. 


HOLLAENDER, ALEXIS 
(1840- +) 


A noted Silesian singing-teacher and professor at the Humboldt Academy. He has 
written a piano quintet, a suite for violin, and many piano pieces, choruses, and songs. 


HUHN, BRUNO 
GieyAl= ) 
A noted English composer and pianist. He started his career touring in England 


and on the Continent. Later he settled in New York, where he is now an organist and 
choral conductor. He has written church music, choruses, part songs, and piano pieces. 


HUMPERDINCK, ENGELBERT 
(1854-1921) 
An eminent Rhenish composer. He was educated at the Cologne and Munich 
conservatories, and his creative gifts won him various prizes. He was the contem- 
porary and friend of Wagner. He wrote much dramatic music, and, in his operas, made 


effective use of folk songs. Of the operas, ‘‘Hansel and Gretel” is most frequently 
performed. 


IPPOLITOV-IVANOV, MICHAIL 
(1859- ) 


An eminent Russian composer and conductor. He has written operas, symphonic 
music of notable excellence, and choral music. He is an authority on Georgian folk 
songs, and is the author of various theoretical textbooks. 


JADASSOHN, SALOMON 
(1831-1902) 


An eminent Silesian theorist and composer. He taught at the Leipzig Conserva- 
tory, where he received honorary degrees. He was famous as a teacher of composition, 
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and wrote many authoritative textbooks dealing with all branches of music. His pub- 
lished works comprise music for symphony orchestra, chamber music, piano pieces, 
and choral works. 
JARNEFELT, ARMAS 
(1869- ) 

An eminent Finnish conductor and composer. He has held a leading place in the 
musical life of the Scandinavian countries. He has written several symphonic works, 
choral music, songs, and piano pieces of great originality. 


JUNGMANN, ALBERT 
(1824-1892) 


A noted German composer of light juvenile pieces. 


KOHLER, OSKAR 
(1851-1917) 

A noted Saxon composer, conductor, and teacher. His compositions include an 
orchestral suite, symphonic overtures, several cantatas, choruses, and many piano 
pieces. 

KULLAK, FRANZ 
(1844-1913) 

A noted Prussian teacher and director of the Kullak Academy, Berlin. He wrote 
an opera and an overture, but is known chiefly for his instructive piano music and for 
his songs. 

LEAVITT, HELEN S. 


A noted American composer and editor, living in Boston. She has written much 
excellent choral music, a folk-tune symphony, a suite, and smaller works of striking 


originality. 
LISZT, FRANZ 
GREAT HUNGARIAN COMPOSER (1811-1886) 
Life Contemporary in American History: ULyssrs S. GRANT 


Liszt, the distinguished pianist, composer, and conductor, was born at Raiding, 
Hungary. His father was his first teacher. However, his phenomenal ability as a 
pianist early attracted the attention of some nobles, whose protégé he became. After 
studying under Czerny, he toured Europe as a child virtuoso, winning high triumphs, 
not the least of which was the praise of Beethoven. Approaching maturity he settled 
in Paris, where he enjoyed the society of eminent musicians and poets, — \ opin and 
Berlioz, Victor Hugo and Lamartine. His interest in composition and conducting in- 
creased during his middle life. At Weimar he became the friend of Wagner, bringing 
out some of his operas and ardently supporting him as a deliverer from the formalism 
of the day. His brilliant personality gathered to him a large following of pupils, who 
carried on the stimulating effect of his progressive spirit. 


Character 
Liszt was mentally brilliant, eloquent in speech as well as in pianistic performance, 
and a born leader of men. 
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Work 
Liszt established a new standard in every branch of piano technic. His tran- 
scriptions and original compositions are, in this respect, unmatched. He evolved the 
“symphonic poem” for orchestra, and also wrote notable works for voice and for 
organ. 
LOESCHHORN, ALBERT 
(1819-1905) 


A noted German pianist and composer of useful and varied piano music. 


MACDOWELL, EDWARD A. 
GREAT AMERICAN COMPOSER (1861-1908) 


Contemporary in American History: THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


Life 

MacDowell, the most individual of American composers, was born in New York 
City. Asa boy he studied with Teresa Carrefio, and later he was a student at the Paris 
and Frankfurt conservatories. At the Paris Conservatory he was the classmate of 
Debussy. His European experience also brought him into friendly contact with Liszt. 
Returning to America, he became widely known as a composer and pianist. He finally 
settled in his native city, where he held important posts as professor at Columbia 
University and conductor of the Mendelssohn Club. Princeton and the University of 
Pennsylvania gave him honorary degrees. But ill health soon forced him to retire to 
the seclusion of his farm in Peterboro, New Hampshire, and there he died. Interest in 
his genius has led to the formation of many MacDowell clubs. The MacDowell 
Memorial Association, toward the establishment of which Mrs. MacDowell has given 
untiring strength and devotion, maintains a music center at Peterboro. 


Character 


MacDowell was a poet and nature-worshiper. The delicacy and feeling which 
characterize his music show how keen was his reaction to beauty in every form. 


Work 


MacDowell’s lasting significance as a composer lies in his sensitiveness and original- 
ity. He was rarely gifted in his ability to depict mood. In melody, rhythm, and 
harmony he displays unusual freshness, and his sense of form is unfailing. He has 
composed for orchestra, for piano, and for voice. The notable groups of impressionistic 
piano pieces, among which are the “Woodland Sketches” and ‘‘Sea Pieces,” have 
made MacDowell deservedly popular among persons of widely differing musical tastes. 


MASSENET, JULES 
GREAT FRENCH COMPOSER (1842-1912) 


Tife Contemporary in American History: GEORGE DEWEY 

Massenet was born near St.-Etienne and educated at the Paris Conservatory, where 
he won the Grand Prize of Rome. He early acquired a melodious style which, coupled 
with fine workmanship and great taste, gained him a general popularity, as well as the 
respect of his colleagues. He was a member of the Legion of Honor, and a professor at 
the Conservatory. 
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Character 


Massenet was essentially French in his personal traits. He was well educated and 
fastidious. 


Work 
Although Massenet’s genius can scarcely be called robust, yet his work displays a 
consummate gift for melody and an unfailing feeling for dramatic effect. The list of his 
-compositions attests his versatility, for it includes operas, ballets, cantatas, orches- 
tral suites, and songs. His operas ‘‘ Thais” and ‘*‘ Manon” are frequently heard at the 
great opera houses. 
MENDELSSOHN, FELIX 


GREAT GERMAN COMPOSER (1809-1847) 
Tite Coxtemporary in American History: ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


Mendelssohn, grandson of the “German Socrates,’”’ a famous Jewish philosopher 
in Berlin, was born at Hamburg, of wealthy parents. He received careful training 
under the best masters, both in music and in languages. He displayed virtuosity in 
performance and great precocity in composition in his early boyhood. His brother and 
two sisters played these youthful works at home, Felix always acting/as conductor. 
The wonderful “‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream” overture was written when he was but 

seventeen. He made concert tours of the principal cities in Europe and attained note 

as a conductor. He often visited England, where he was much beloved. He founded 
‘the Berlin Academy of Arts and the Leipzig Conservatory. His home was for many 
years the center of a brilliant social circle; among his friends were many distinguished 
men. 


Character 

Personally Mendelssohn was a cultivated gentleman. He was sensitive, courteous, 
and lovable. His letters, especially those to his sister Fanny, show a nature of rare 
charm. 


Work 

Mendelssohn’s compositions display precision, buoyancy, and classic finish. He 
wrote symphonies, overtures, chamber works, oratorios, and smaller forms for voice, 
violin, and piano. His best-known choral work is the oratorio “‘ Elijah.”’ The ‘Songs 
without Words” should be in the repertoire of every student of the piano. 


MOSZKOWSKI, MORITZ 
(1854-1925) 


An eminent Polish composer and pianist. He was educated at home, and in the 
schools of Dresden and Berlin. He toured extensively as a piano virtuoso, and as a 
composer he displayed versatility and musicianship. He wrote an opera, a ballet, and 
orchestral works, but his compositions for the piano are his most valuable contribu- 
tion to musical literature. 


MOZART, WOLFGANG AMADEUS 
GREAT AUSTRIAN COMPOSER (1756-1791) 
- Life Contemporary in American History: ALEXANDER HAMILTON 


Mozart, one of the most notable geniuses in musical history, was born in Salzburg, 
Austria. He was a phenomenal prodigy, and his brilliant maturity fulfilled the promise 
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of his boyhood. During his short lifetime he was an outstanding musical figure. He 
was one of the most accomplished keyboard performers of the time; and he wrote 
music which still stands peerless in beauty and clarity of form, melody, and sentiment. 
He was sought out by archbishops and kings; yet he died in poverty, deserted by his 
friends, and his remains lie in an unknown grave. 


Character 
Moaart’s disposition was joyous, his temperament buoyant. His memoirs show 
that the honors which were accorded him left him unspoiled. 


Work 

In spite of the brevity of his career, Mozart wrote nearly seven hundred works, 
covering every form of composition known to his day. Many of these have fallen into 
oblivion, but some are of immortal beauty. The operas ‘The Magic Flute,” “The 
Marriage of Figaro,” and “Don Giovanni” are fine examples of dramatic musical art, 
and all are filled with exquisite melody. 


PERGOLESI, GIOVANNI BATTISTA 
(1710-1736) 


An eminent Italian composer, educated in the Conservatory at Naples. His career 
was a brief one; yet he displayed an originality which influenced the art of his time and 
operatic art down to the time of Rossini. He wrote light operas, instrumental com- 
positions, and sacred music of enduring beauty. 


PIERNE, GABRIEL 
(1863- ) 


An eminent French composer, conductor, and organist. He was trained at the 
Paris Conservatory, where he won many prizes. He succeeded César Franck as organ- 
ist at Sainte-Clotilde. He was conductor of the famous Colonne orchestra. He has 
received many distinctions, and is a member of the Legion of Honor. His compositions, 
which include operas, ballet suites, and choral and instrumental music, display in- 
genuity and finish. 

PIRKHERT, E. 


An American composer, about whom little is known. His published compositions, 
though small in number, are very worthy. Of these his ‘‘Etude”’ is one of the best. 


POLDINI, EDUARD 
(1869- ) 
A noted Hungarian composer. He has written a comic opera, several fairy plays 
for children, and many piano pieces of delicacy and grace. 


RACHMANINOV, SERGEI 
(1873- +) 
Perhaps the most distinguished of living musicians. He was born at Onega, Russia, 
and educated in St. Petersburg (Leningrad) and Moscow. He is internationally fa- 


mous as a piano virtuoso; and his compositions for orchestra, voice, and piano are 
conspicuous for nobility of conception and masterly workmanship. 
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RAFF, JOSEPH JOACHIM 
(1822-1882) 


An eminent Swiss composer. He began his career as a school-teacher, meanwhile 
obtaining a thorough education in music. Mendelssohn became his friend and sponsor. 
He was associated with Liszt and Wagner and was a zealous advocate of the latter’s 
theories. He attained fame both as performer and pedagogue. He composed in a 
variety of forms, and, except for occasional weak passages, his work is marked by 
imagination and finesse. 


RISHER, ANNA PRISCILLA 


A noted American composer of songs and instrumental music, now living in Holly- 
wood, California. 


ROSSINI, GIOACHINO 


GREAT ITALIAN COMPOSER (1792-1868) 


Life Contemporary in American History: DANIEL WEBSTER 


Rossini was the son of the town trumpeter of Pesaro, Italy; his mother was a 
singer. His musical training began early, but his general education was desultory. 
His chief ambition was to write operas, and he produced a great number of these with 
rapidity and success. He became manager of two theaters in Naples, where his crown- 
ing achievement was the production of ‘“‘The Barber of Seville.” After triumphal 
tours to Vienna and London he settled in Paris. Having amassed a large fortune, he 
spent the remainder of his life in ease. 


Character 

A great creative genius, he combined wit and cleverness with kindness. His sym- 
pathy for fellow artists led him to bequeath his large estate to the establishment of a 
home for aged musicians. 


Work 

Rossini was the most brilliant composer of the so-called Italian school of opera. 
He wrote more than fifty operas, of which ‘‘The Barber of Seville,” “William Tell,” 
and ‘‘Semiramide”’ retain their popularity. ‘“‘Stabat Mater,” his great sacred work, 
abounds in florid melody. 

RUBINSTEIN, ANTON 
GREAT RussIAN CoMPOSER (1829-1894) 

Life Contemporary in American History: ULtysses S. GRANT 

Rubinstein, one of the most distinguished figures in the history of piano-playing, 
was of Jewish descent. He was brought up in Moscow, where his precocity as a per- 
former enlisted the interest of influential people. He made extended tours as a 
pianist and secured an unrivaled eminence. As court pianist at St. Petersburg and 
director of the Conservatory, he was accorded many honors. During the latter part 
of his life he lived in Germany. 


Character 
Rubinstein was a man of rugged and eccentric character. He was genial and un- 
affected in personal bearing, but his performance glowed with dramatic fire. 
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Work 


Ambitious that he should be remembered as a composer, Rubinstein devoted much 
time to composition. His larger works are disappointing, because of their lack of 
finished development. The shorter works are imbued with noble inspiration and 
romanticism. His creative gifts were great, but he holds a still greater place as one of 
‘the most masterly interpreters of music in history. 


SAENGER, GUSTAV 
(1865- ) 


A noted American violinist and editor. He has appeared in concert with leading 
‘symphony orchestras. His numerous pieces for violin and his many effective arrange- 
ments are widely used. 


SAINT-SAENS, CHARLES CAMILLE 
GREAT FRENCH CoMPOSER (1835-1921) 


Life Contemporary in American History: ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 


_ Saint-Saéns was born in Paris and educated at the Conservatory there. His gifts 
were apparent at an early age, and his development was prodigious. He became known 
“asa pianist, organist, conductor, composer, and essayist. He was organist at St.-Merry 
and at the Madeleine. Meanwhile his genius as a creative artist was rewarded by 
“many titles and decorations. He was admitted to the Legion of Honor, and given the 
degree of Mus. D. by Cambridge University. He traveled extensively, his remarkable 
vigor making possible public appearances until he was more than eighty years of age. 


’ Character 


From his earliest years Saint-Saéns was a great student. He was cultivated, alert, 
and versatile; his modesty and sincerity made him deservedly popular. 


Work 


Saint-Saéns succeeded in nearly every form of musical expression. His symphonic 
music displays wealth of melody, and his orchestrations are masterly. His great music 
drama “Samson and Delilah” is produced frequently,.and his piano concertos and 
chamber works show his skill in thematic development. 


SALOME, THEODORE 
(1834-1896) 


A noted French organist and teacher. He has held important posts in Paris. His 
- compositions include a symphony, chamber music, and organ pieces. 


SCHARWENKA, FRANZ XAVER 
(1850- ) 
An eminent Polish-Prussian pianist, composer, and teacher. He has toured ex- 
tensively and has won many honors. He has written an opera, symphonic music, and 


‘many brilliant piano pieces. He has also made a valuable contribution to music 
literature in his critical editions of standard classics. 
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SCHUBERT, FRANZ 
GREAT AUSTRIAN COMPOSER (1797-1828) 
Life Contemporary in American History: OLIVER PERRY 


Schubert was born at Lichtenthal, a small village on the outskirts of Vienna. His 
father was the parish schoolmaster, and his humble circumstances precluded the thor- 
ough training which his son’s gifts warranted. Franz, however, developed so rapidly 
under domestic tutelage that at ten he was admitted to the school of the court choir. 
When his voice changed he became assistant instructor in his father’s school. Later he 
moved to Vienna, where he supported himself by teaching. He was completely pos- 
sessed by the impulse to create, and he produced works in all forms with incredible 
rapidity. His song “Hark, Hark, the Lark”’ was scribbled on the back of a bill-of-fare 
as he sat in a café. Like Mozart, he was remarkable for having achieved a lifetime of 
work in a short period. 


Character 


Schubert was honest and affectionate. He was extremely simple in his personal: 
tastes, deeply attached to his close friends, but ill at ease among strangers. 


Work 


Schubert’s melodies are unsurpassed for spontaneity and beauty. He was acutely 
responsive to poetry of every kind, as is witnessed by the fact that he set to music more 
than six hundred texts. His symphonies, of which the immortal ‘‘ Unfinished Sym- 
phony” stands first, are filled with passages of great lyric beauty. He wrote concerted 
choral works and also compositions for piano and for strings. 


SCHUMANN, ROBERT 
GREAT SAXON CoMPOSER (1810-1856) 
Life Contemporary in American History: ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


Schumann was born in Zwickau, Saxony. He inherited literary gifts and artistic 
sensitiveness from both parents. His mental development was well rounded, and his 
music, though eminently romantic, has also a strong intellectual appeal. During early 
manhood he studied law; but music drew him irresistibly, and he turned with 
earnest application to the study of composition. His marriage to the famous pianist 
Clara Wieck is one of the romantic episodes of musical history. Many of his works 
for piano became known through the medium of her sympathetic interpretations. 
A nervous illness which had shown itself in earlier years made Schumann the victim 
of melancholia, and he ended his life in a hospital for the insane. 


Character 


As a man and artist Schumann was vigorous and sympathetic. He was ardent in 
his affections and beloved by his friends. 


Work 

Schumann was a leading exponent of the romantic movement in music. As a song- 
writer he came to be ranked with Schubert ; for Schumann insisted on the thoroughly 
composed song as distinct from the old strophe forms. He studied closely the poetic 
and dramatic suggestion of words and expressed each line and stanza in appropriate 
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music. He composed in nearly every field, and in all his work he combines delicate 
imagination with virility. Asa critic he exercised a great influence. 


SIMONETTI, ACHILLE 
An Italian violinist and composer of graceful solo pieces for the piano and other 
instruments. 
SPINDLER, FRITZ 
(1817-1905) 


A noted Saxon pianist and composer. He wrote a large number of facile and char- 
acteristic piano pieces, as well as compositions in larger forms. 


SULLIVAN, ARTHUR S. 
GREAT ENGLISH COMPOSER (1842-1900) 

Life Contemporary in American History: GROVER CLEVELAND 

Sir Arthur Sullivan was born in London. He was trained as a choir boy in his ex- 
treme youth, and he completed his musical education at the Royal Academy and at the 
Leipzig Conservatory. He became known as an organist and a conductor. His great 
success as a composer brought him many honors, including a knighthood from the 
English government and admission by the French to the Legion of Honor. 
Character 

One of Sullivan’s biographers describes him as being “‘absolutely lovable.”” He was 
an intellectual and a great student of the arts. 
Work 


Sullivan was one of the eminent lyric melodists. His influence upon English music 
was vital and far-reaching. He composed choral music in every form, but his highest 
achievement was in perfecting high-class comic opera. ‘The Mikado,’’ “Pinafore,” 
“The Pirates of Penzance,” and ‘‘ Patience” are known on both sides of the Atlantic 
and are still enjoyed today. The cantata “The Golden Legend” also is frequently 
performed. 


SUPPE, FRANZ VON 
(1819-1895) 


An eminent Austrian conductor and composer of comic operas. He wrote in a 
variety of forms, but his forte lay in his rather extraordinary light overtures. 


SWINSTEAD, FELIX 


A noted English pianist and composer. He has written and edited many valuable 
teaching pieces. 


SZALIT, PAULA 


A noted eastern-European composer. Her fame rests mainly on a few choice com- 
positions, of which the ‘‘ Intermezzo” is representative. 
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THOMAS, CHARLES LOUIS AMBROISE 
(1811-1896) 


An eminent French composer, trained at the Paris Conservatory. He is justly 
considered one of the masters of opéra comique, which means not “‘comic opera” but 
opera that has romance and tenderness without tragedy. His music abounds in poetic 
feeling and sustained climaxes. His best-known opera is ‘‘ Mignon.” 


TOURS, BERTHOLD 
(1838-1897) 


A noted Dutch violinist and editor. He wrote much excellent choral and instru- 
mental music. 


TSCHAIKOWSKY, PETER ILYITCH 
GREAT RUSSIAN COMPOSER (1840-1893) 
Life Contemporary in American History: JAMES G. BLAINE 


Tschaikowsky was born among the Ural Mountains, of eastern Russia, where his 
father was a mining engineer. The family meant the boy to be a lawyer, and his early 
education was planned to that end; but at twenty-two he entered the Conservatory of 
Music at St. Petersburg. After completing the prescribed course he became professor 
of music in the Moscow Conservatory. By this time his extraordinary gifts had at- 
tracted attention, and a wealthy benefactress provided him with means which allowed 
him to devote his whole time to composition. His creative genius soon placed him in 
the ranks of the great masters. 


Character 


Tschaikowsky was a man of striking personality, ardent in spirit, and highly 
idealistic. 


Work 


Tschaikowsky was the greatest of Russian composers, — one of the symphonic 
masters of all time. His symphonies are distinguished by the contrasting fire and 
tenderness characteristic of his race, and his smaller compositions for piano and voice 
show the same distinctive qualities. 


VERDI, GIUSEPPE 
GREAT ITALIAN CompPosER (1813-1901) 


Vite Contemporary in American History: Wirt1AM McKINLEY 


Verdi was born near Parma, Italy. His father was an innkeeper, and his early life 
was spent amid uncongenial surroundings. At first his musical gifts had small oppor- 
tunity for development. He was refused admission to the Conservatory at Milan, but 
he succeeded in obtaining excellent private instruction. His technical mastery in 
composition, coupled with dramatic genius, made his operas successful, both artisti- 
cally and financially. He amassed a considerable fortune, and was offered by the 
Italian government a title, which he refused. 
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Character 

A benevolent and sympathetic disposition gained Verdi a host of friends. His 
generosity led him to bequeath his large fortune to the maintenance of a home for aged 
musicians. 


Work 

Verdi was the greatest composer of Italian opera. His works abound in spontaneous 
melody and show his great command of dramatic climax. Of his early operas “‘ Rigo- 
letto,” “Il Trovatore,” and “La Traviata” enjoyed a tremendous fame and are still 
popular. “Aida,” his greatest opera, marked an era in Italian music. His ‘‘ Requiem” 
is very beautiful. 


WAGNER, RICHARD 
GREAT GERMAN CoMPOSER (1813-1883) 


Life Contemporary in American History: ULYSSES S. GRANT 


Wagner was born in Leipzig, where his father was a petty civil official. His father 
died shortly after his birth, and his mother married again. The fact that his stepfather 
was an actor-greatly influenced the boy’s early development. He was completely 
fascinated by everything pertaining to the theater. His earliest enthusiasms were 
literary, and this writing gift, supplementing his mighty genius in dramatic music, 
enabled him to create the ‘““music drama.”’ He wrote his own libretti, generally using 
as the foundation old Teutonic legends. His extraordinary method of treatment and 
his original harmonic devices-were at first scorned by the conservatives of the day, 
but his transcendent powers eventually conquered both popular and critical opinion. 


Character 


Wagner’s was a very complex character ; for he possessed many traits of nobility as 
well as many of the petty weaknesses of human nature. 


Work 

Wagner was a prolific writer. ‘‘ Lohengrin,” ‘‘'Tannhauser,”’ ‘* The Mastersingers,”” 
“Tristan and Isolde,” “The Ring of the Nibelung,” and ‘‘ Parsifal” are perhaps the 
most frequently heard of his operas. ‘“‘The Ring” is a series of great music dramas 
that revive the epic lore of the Nibelungs, or pagan deities of ancient Germany. 
He wrote symphonic music of great power, and many smaller compositions. 


WEBER, CARL MARIA VON 
GREAT GERMAN COMPOSER (1786-1826) 
Life Contemporary in American History: ROBERT FULTON 


Weber, the son of a titled adventurer who had some talent as musician and com- 
poser, was born at Eutin, Germany. Asa child Weber showed no special aptitude for 
music, but in early youth, after a severe course of training, he began to compose. At 
seventeen he was given charge of the opera at Breslau, where he remained for three 
years. After several other positions he was given the task of establishing German opera 
at Dresden, where his romantic masterpieces ‘Der Freischiitz” and ‘Euryanthe” 
were produced. 
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Character 


Weber was a man of genial and restless temperament. He was ambitious and, in 
spite of a period of dissipation, his ideals were high. 


Work 


As a dramatist Weber was the forerunner of Wagner. He exercised an important 
influence by developing the romantic expressiveness of the orchestra. Among his 
works are songs, chamber music, piano concertos, and masses. 


WILM, NICOLAI VON 
(1834-1911) 


A noted German-Russian pianist and composer. He composed in nearly every in- 
strumental form. His solo pieces are particularly effective. 
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Battery, description of, 397, 499 
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Bells, description of, 502 

“Bells” (folk song), lesson plan, 107 

“Bells” (folk tune), lesson plan, 94 
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Castanets, description of, 396, 502 
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lesson plan, 315; themes, 316; program 
notes, 316 

Cello, introduced, 170, 227; picture of, 228; 
picture of player of, 229; tone quality of, 
393, 495 

Chamber music, definition of, 404, 509 

Characteristics of composers, 511, 514 
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II4; program notes, I14 

Child from six to eight years, 27 

Child from nine to eleven years, 28 

Choirs of the orchestra, 354, 44 
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‘““Cinderella,”’ lesson plan, 
details, 149 

Clarinet, "introduced, 109, 153; 170; picture 
of, 154; picture of player of, 155; tone 
quality of, 394, 497 

Classic minuet, definition of, 393 

Climax note, definition of, 175 

“Cobbler, The,” lesson plan, roo 

Coda, definition of, 177; 202, 246 

Codetta, definition of, 428 

Comic opera, definition of, 398 

Comparison of listening to vocal and to in- 
strumental music, 367, 468 

Comparison of tone color of string, wood- 
wind, and brass quartets, 396, 499 

Composers, 41 

Concert waltz, definition of, 183 ftn.; 
gram notes, 245, 422 

Conductor, 308, 504 

Contrapuntal accompaniment, 246, 330 

Cornet, explanation of, 61 ftn. 

Correlation of music with other subjects, 42; 
drawing, 43; geography, 44; history and 
biography, 45; English, 46 

Courteous listener, 32 

“Cradle Song,” lesson plan, 207; melody, 
207; teaching details, 208; program notes, 
208 

Cultural effects, 42; 6, 56 

Cymbals, description of, 396, 502 

“Czarine Mazurka, La,” lesson plan, 306; 
melodies, 307; program notes, 308 


148; teaching 
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Dance form, definition of, 307 

“Dance of the Nubian Slaves, from ‘ Faust,’” 
lesson plan, 355; melodies, 356; program 
notes, 357 

“Dancing Doll,” lesson plan, 309; teaching 
details, 309; melodies, 310; program 
notes, 310 

“Danse Arabe,” from ‘Nutcracker Suite,” 
lesson plan, 365; program notes, 366 

“Danse Chinois,” from “Nutcracker Suite,” 
lesson plan, 366; program notes, 366 

“Danse des Mirlitons,” from “Nutcracker 
Suite,” lesson plan, 367; melodies, 367; 
program notes, 368 

Development, definition of, 425 

Different ways of presentation, 35 
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Direction for listening to instrumental music, 
368, 468 

Discussion of the orchestra, 447, 494 

“Dixie,” illustrating Bach, Wagner, Beet- 
hoven, and Bizet, lesson plans, 514; mel- 
ody, 514; program notes, 516 

Double-bass, introduction of, 291, 3873; pic- 
ture of, 388; picture of player of, 380; 
tone quality of, 393, 495 

Double-stopping, definition of, 487 

“Dream Boat, The,” lesson plan, 161 

‘Dream of the Birds’ Return,” lesson plan, 463 

Drum, introduction of, 203; picture of, 204 


Elementary melodic design, general discus- 
sion of, 37; introduction of, ror, 147 

“Elijah: If with All Your Hearts,” informa- 
tion concerning, 335; program notes, 337 

Embouchure, definition of, 394, 496 

English horn, introduction of, 201, 2773 212, 
291; picture of, 278; picture of player of, 
279; tone quality of, 394, 497 

Ensemble, string, 393, 495; wood-wind, 394, 
4953 brass, 395, 407 

Entr’acte, definition of, 433 

Episode, definition of, 180, 238 

Essentials in music appreciation, 35 

“Etude,” lesson plan, 444; program notes, 


445 ae 
Euphonium, definition of, 440 


“Fairy Drum, The,” lesson plan, 
teaching details, 219 

“Fairy Polka,’’ lesson plan, 84; theme, 85; 
program notes, 85 

“Fairy Signals,” lesson plan, 145; teaching 
details, 146 

“Faust, Dance of the Nubian Slaves from,” 
lesson plan, 355; melodies, 356; program 
notes, 357 

Flute, introduction of, 50, 97; picture of, 98; 
picture of player of, 99; tone quality of, 
394; 495 

Folk song, definition of, 322 

“Folk Song,” lesson plan, 322; 
program notes, 324 

Following the notes, introduction of, 99, 1473 
I2TI, 166 

Form, general discussion of, 38; twofold 
significance of studying, 257, 353; 308, 
414; 365, 467 

Four important facts to remember about each 
instrument in the symphony orchestra, 
402, 507 

*Freischiitz, Der, Quartet from,” lesson plan, 
520; program notes, 521 

French horn, introduction of, 348, 441; 
picture of, 442; picture of player of, 443; 
tone quality of, 305, 490 

Fugue, definition of, 474 ftn. 

Full-chord accompaniment, 245, 330 

“Funeral March of a Marionette,’ lesson 
plan, 259; melody, 260; program notes, 
262 


2175 


melody, 3233 
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Gavotte, definition of, 
notes, 242 

“Gavotte” (Handel), lesson plan, 240; mel- 
odies, 240; program notes, 242 

“Gavotte” (Thomas), lesson plan, 311; 
melody, 311; program notes, 313 

“Gavotte” (Tours), lesson plan, 180; 
teaching details, 181; melody, 181; pro- 
gram notes, 183 

General purpose of program notes, 77 

General suggestions, 75, 124 

““Good Night,” lesson plan, 378; melodies, 
379; program notes, 380 

““Good-by to Summer,” lesson plan, 
teaching details, 201 

Grand opera, definition of, 260, 355 


115 ftn.; program 


290; 


““Hansel and Gretel: Sleep Music,” lesson 
plan, 333; melody, 334; program notes, 
334 

Harmonic listening, 34 

Harmony, elementary, general discussion of, 
39; presentation of, 173, 231 

Harp, introduction of, 370; picture of, 372; 
picture of player of, 373; tone quality of, 

3975 504 

**Harvest Dance,” lesson plan, 74; teaching 
details, 75; theme, 76; program notes, 76 

“Hopscotch,” lesson ’plan, 162 

**How Can I Leave Thee?” lesson plan, 522; 
program notes, 523 

How music is recorded, 18 

**Humoresque,” lesson plan, 420; themes, 
420; program notes, 421 

*‘Hungarian Dance No. 6,” lesson plan, 471; 
melodies, 471; program notes, 472 

**Hungry Little Bunny,” lesson plan, 171 


**Tf Love were What the Rose Is,” lesson 
plan, 406 

“Tf with All Your Hearts,” from ‘* Elijah,” 
information concerning, 335; program 
notes, 337 

Imitation, definition of, 292, 391 

Importance of knowing the tone quality of 
each instrument, 504 

Importance of the study of accompaniments, 
309, 4145 300, 467 

“In Springtime,” lesson plan, 284; teaching 
details, 285 

“In the Hall of the Mountain King,” from 
“Peer Gynt Suite,” lesson plan, 429; pro- 
gram notes, 429; theme, 430 

**TIn the Village, ” from“ Caucasian Sketches,” 
lesson plan, 315; themes, 316; program 
notes, 316 

Instrumental! tone color, illustrations of, 522 

Instruments of percussion, 397, 499 

Interlude, definition of, 780, 238; 246; 384, 
484 

Intermezzo, definition of, 396, program 
notes 

“Intermezzo” (Bizet), lesson plan, 432; pro- 
gram notes, 433 
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“Intermezzo” (Szalit), lesson plan, 3955 
theme, 396; program notes, 396 

Introduction, definition of, 177, 246 

“Introduction to Act III of ‘Lohengrin,’ ” 
lesson plan, 445; program notes, 446; 
score, 449; analysis of, 456 

“Invictus,” information concerning, 456; 
program notes, 457 

“Ttalian Symphony, Andante from,” lesson 
plan, 386; melodies, 387; program notes, 
390 


“Joli Bleuet,” lesson plan, 421; 
notes, 422 

“Jumping,” lesson plan, 133; teaching de 
tails, 133; illustration, 134; theme, 135, 
program notes, 135 


program 


Kettledrums, picture of, 501; description of, 
396, 502 


“Lady April,” lesson plan, 294 
“Largo,” lesson plan, 437; program notes, 


441 

“L’Arlésienne Suite’: “Intermezzo,” 432; 
“Minuet,” 435; ‘“‘Minuetto,” 474; ‘‘Ada- 
gietto,” 524 

“Lenore Symphony, March from, 
123; program notes, 123 

Lesson plans, 30 

“TLiebestraum,” lesson plan, 479; program 
notes, 479 

Listening to vocal and to instrumental music, 
comparison of, 367, 468 

“Little Miss Etticoat,” lesson plan, 94; 
teaching details, 95 

“Little Miss Muffet,’ lesson plan, 92; 
teaching details, 92 

“Little Waltz, Opus ga,” lesson plan, 117; 
melody, 117; program notes, 118 

“Lohengrin, Introduction to Act III of,” 
lesson plan, 445; program notes, 446; 
score, 449; analysis of, 456 

‘Loure,” lesson plan, 473; melodies, 473; 
program notes, 474 

“Lullaby,” lesson plan, 124; teaching de- 
tails, 125; illustration, 127; melody, 128; 
program notes, 129 


” 


melody, 


‘“Magic Fountain, The,” lesson plan, 282 

“Maid of Japan,” lesson plan, 223 

March, classic, 220, 304; operatic, 313 

“March” (Hollaender), lesson plan, 192; 
teaching details, 193; melody, 193; pro- 
gram notes, 194 

“March, Opus 27, No. 3” (Schubert), lesson 
plan, 118; melody, 118; program notes, 119 

“March from ‘ Aida,’” lesson plan, 357; mel- 
odies, 358; program notes, 359 

*“March from ‘Lenore Symphony,’”’ 
123; program notes, 123 

“March from ‘Nutcracker Suite,’”’ lesson 
plan, 363; melodies, 364; program notes, 


365 
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“March from ‘Tannhiuser,’” lesson plan, 
313; melodies, 314; program notes, 314 

“March from ‘Toyland,’”’ lesson plan, 246; 
program notes, 247 

“March of the Little Lead Soldiers,” lesson 
plan, 202; teaching details, 202; theme, 
203; program notes, 203 

“March of the Tin Soldiers,” lesson plan, 
129; teaching details, 130; program notes, 
130; illustration, 131; melody, 132 

“March Wind, The,” lesson plan, 105 

“Marche Militaire,” lesson plan, 301; teach- 
ing details, 302; melody, 302; program 
notes, 306 

“Marching Soldiers, The,” lesson plan, 177 

““Marguerites,” lesson plan, 235; teaching 
details, 235 ; melodies, 236; program notes, 
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Marking the rhythm, 68, 72 

“Mastersingers of Nuremberg, Prize Song 
from,” information concerning, 528; pro- 
gram notes, 529 

“Mattinata,” lesson plan, 412 

Mazurka, definition of, 189, program notes 

“Mazurka” (Moszkowski), lesson plan, 188; 
melody, 189; programm notes, 189 

Melodic music, 192, 262 

Melodic repetition, 100, 147; 122, 166 

Melodic sequence, definition of, 703, 149; 168 

Melody, 36 

“Melody” (Massenet), lesson plan, 380; 
melodies, 381; program notes, 382 

“Melody” (Salomé), lesson plan, 263; mel- 
ody, 263; program notes, 264 

“Melody” (Simonetti), lesson plan, 431; 
program notes, 432 

“Melody in Eb,” lesson plan, 436; program 
notes, 437 

‘*“Memories,” lesson plan, 283; teaching de- 
tails, 284 

Message of music, 25 

““Midsummer Night’s Dream ”’: ‘‘ Wedding 
March,” 415; ‘‘Nocturne,” 441 

“Mignon, Gavotte from,” lesson plan, 311; 
melody, 311; program notes, 313 

“Mikado, The: The Sun Whose Rays,” in- 
formation concerning, 398 ; program notes, 
400 

Minuet, definition of, 116, program notes; 
292, 390 

Minuet and trio form, explanation of, 393 

“Minuet” (Bach), lesson plan, 121; melody, 
1223; program notes, 122 

‘““Minuet” (Boccherini), lesson plan, 242; 
melodies, 243; program notes, 244 

“Minuet” (Bolzoni), lesson plan, 390; mel- 
odies, 391; program notes, 393 

“Minuet from ‘L’Arlésienne Suite,’”’ lesson 
plan, 435; program notes, 436 

“Minuet from ‘Ninth Symphony,’” lesson 
plan, 115; melody, 116 ; program notes, 116 

“Minuetto from ‘L’Arlésienne Suite,’”’ les- 
son plan, 474; melodies, 475; program 
notes, 475 
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“Morn in Spring, A,” lesson plan, 297; 
teaching details, 298 

“Morn in the Soul,” lesson plan, 272; teach- 
ing details, 272 

“Morning,” from “Peer Gynt Suite,” lesson 
plan, 425; theme, 425; program notes, 
420 

“Mountain Dance,” theme, 80; 
notes, 80 

*“Mouse Trap, The: Scherzo,” lesson plan, 
211; theme, 211; program notes, 212 

Musical characteristics, 511, 514 

Musical memory, 33 

Muted tone, explanation of, 132 ftn. 

“My Flag,” lesson plan, 176 

“My Heart at Thy. Dear Voice,” from 
“Samson and Delilah,” information con- 
cerning, 527; program notes, 528 
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“Naila Intermezzo,” lesson plan, 418; pro- 
gram notes, 419 

*Nature’s Secrets,” lesson plan, 173; teach- 
ing details, 174 

“Night and Day,” lesson plan, 96 

“Night Patrol,” lesson plan, 198; program. 
notes, 199 

“Night Song,” lesson plan, 164; teaching de- 
tails, 165 

“Night Wind’s Lullaby,” lesson plan, 167 

“Nightfall,” lesson plan, 345 

“Nina, Siciliana from,” lesson plan, 2653. 
melody, 266; program notes, 266 

Nocturne, definition of, 274, 371 

“Nocturne” (Behr), lesson plan, 371; pro- 
gram notes, 374 

“Nocturne from ‘A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,’” lesson plan, 441 ; program notes, 


444 

“Nutcracker Suite”: ‘‘ March,” 363; ‘‘ Danse 
Arabe,” 365; ‘‘Danse Chinois,” 366; 
“Danse des Mirlitons,” 367; ‘Waltz of 
the Flowers,” 368 


“O Month of May,” lesson plan, 465 

“O Silent Night,” lesson plan, 464 

Obbligato, definition of, 397 

Oboe, introduction of, 169, 226; picture of, 
224; picture of player of, 225; tone quality 
of, 394, 496 

“October,” lesson plan, 104; teaching details, 
104 

“Of a Tailor and a Bear,” lesson plan, 205 ;. 
teaching details, 205; theme, 206; pro- 
gram notes, 206 

“Ojibway Lullaby,” lesson plan, 406 

“Old-Time Dance,” lesson plan, 158; teach- 
ing details, 159 

Operatic march, definition of, 313 

Opus, definition of, 117 ftn. 

Oratorio, definition of, 249, 335 

Orchestra, 41; discussion of, 447; further 
discussion of, 494; balance of, gor, 506 

Orchestral accompaniment introduction of, 
56, 103 


INDEX 


Organ, picture of, 503; description of, 398, 


504 
Overture, definition of, 480 ftn. 
*Oxdansen,”’ lesson plan, rog; teaching 

details, 109; melody, 110; program notes, 

III 


*“Pathétique” symphony, 488-489 Z 

‘Peer Gynt Suite” : “‘ Morning,” 425; ‘‘Ase’s 
Death,” 426; ‘‘Anitra’s Dance,” 427, “In 
the Hall of the Mountain King,” 429; ‘‘Sol- 
vejg’s Song,” 457 

Percussion instruments, discussion of, 397, 


499 

Period, definition of, 167, 221; 296 

Piano, picture of, 55; description of, 398, 502 

Piano accompaniment, introduction of, 54 

Piccolo, tone quality of, 394, 496 

“Pique Dame Overture,” lesson plan, 480; 
melodies, 481; program notes, 485 

Pizzicato, definition of, 203 

Playing records without comment, 37, 80; 39, 
87; 67, 114; 73, 122; etc. (at the discre- 
tion of the teacher) 

Players in symphony orchestra, number and 
location of, 400, 504; picture of, 505 

Playing of records and care of phonographs, 
directions for, 22 

‘Polish Dance,” lesson plan, 360; melodies, 
301; program notes, 362 

Polka, definition of, 81, program notes; 121, 
program notes 

“Polka Harlequin,” lesson plan, 80; theme, 
81; program notes, 81 

Postlude, explanation of, 299 

“Praeludium,” lesson plan, 247; 
248; program notes, 248 

Prelude, explanation of, 248, program notes; 
299, 385 . 

“Prelude, Opus 28, No. 4” (Chopin), lesson 
plan, 385; score, 386; program notes, 386 

“Prelude, Opus 28, No. 20” (Chopin), lesson 
plan, 393; score, 394; program notes, 395 

“Prize Song, from ‘The Mastersingers of 
Nuremberg,’”’ information concerning, 
528; program notes, 529 

Program music, 40; definition of, 76, 124 

Program notes, general purpose of, 24, 77 

Programs and program-making, 286, 383 

Psychological foundation, 27 


melody, 


“Quartet from ‘Der Freischiitz,’”’ lesson 
plan, 520; program notes, 521 

“Quartet from ‘Semiramide,’” lesson plan, 
521; program notes, 522 


“Raindrops,” lesson plan, 1o1; teaching de- 
tails, 102 

Recitative, definition of, 227, 315 

Red Riding Hood,” lesson plan, 
teaching details, 150 

Response to rhythmic accents, march, 14, 
6805591025) 115, 1505 130,0755 waltz, 
16, 70; 59,104; 114,158; 120, 174 


149; 


555 


Rhythm, 36 

Rhythmic accompaniment, 244, 330 

Rhythms presented in instrumental music, 
folk dance, 74, 78, 80, 109, 112,113; waltz, 
74, 85, 117, 124, 183, 190, 195, 244, 300, 
355, 368, 419, 421; march, 78, 81, 87, 109, 
LL2 Tis) Lid) LLOwi 22. 0200033, 1355 TCO, 
192, 198, 202, 246, 247, 259, 301, 313, 3575 
363, 415; polka, 80, 84, 184, 199, 235, 3533 
gavotte, 114, 180, 240, 311; minuet, 115, 
I2I, 242, 390, 435; mazurka, 188, 306; 
ballet music, 353, 355; national dance, 
360, 365, 366, 471; bolero, 469; loure, 


473 ; 

“Romance, Andante from,” lesson plan, 382 ;. 
theme, 382; program notes, 383 

Rondo, definition of, 311 

“Rosamunde, Ballet Music from,” lesson 
plan, 353; program notes, 354 

“Run, Run, Run,” lesson plan, 138; illus- 
tration, 139; teaching details, 140; theme, 
I4I; program notes, 141 

“Rustic Wedding Symphony, Serenade 
from,” lesson plan, 477; melodies, 4773 
program notes, 478 

“Ruy Blas Overture,” lesson plan, 517; 
themes, 518; program notes, 520 


“Sailor Boy,” lesson plan, 157; teaching de- 
tails, 158 

Salon music, definition of, 255, program notes 

“Samson and Delilah: My Heart at Thy 
Dear Voice,” information concerning, 527 ; 
program notes, 528 

Saxophone, introduction of, 433 

Scherzo, definition of, 211 ftn.; 378, 477 

“Scherzo” (Jadassohn), lesson plan, 333; 
theme, 334; program notes, 334 

“Scotch Pastorale,” lesson plan, 328; pro- 
gram notes, 329 

“Sea Dreams,” lesson plan, 280; teaching 
details, 281 

Seating plan of New York Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, 505 

“Secret, The,’”’ lesson plan, 
185; program notes, 186 

“Semiramide, Quartet from,” lesson” plan, 
521; program notes, 522 

“Serenade, Scherzo from ‘Rustic Wedding 
Symphony,’” lesson plan, 477; melodies, 
477; program notes, 478 

“Serenata,” lesson plan, 252; melody, 253; 
program notes, 255 

‘‘Shepherdess, The,” lesson plan, 106 

*“Shoemakers’ Dance,’ lesson plan, 78; 
teaching details, 78; theme, 79; program 
notes, 79 

“Siciliana from ‘Nina,’”’ lesson plan, 265 ; 
melody, 266; program notes, 266 : 

“Signs of Spring,” lesson plan, 224; teaching 
details, 227 

Sing Not, O Fair Circassian Maid,” infor- 
mation concerning, 397; program notes, 
398 


184; melody, 


556 


“Sixth Symphony, Andante from,” lesson 
plan, 488; score, 489; program notes, 489 ; 
analysis of, 508 

“Sleep Music from ‘Hansel and Gretel,’” 
lesson plan, 332; program notes, 333 

‘Slumber, Slumber,” lesson plan, 232 

Snare drum, description of, 502 

‘Soldiers’ March,” lesson plan, 81; teaching 
details, 82; melody, 82; program notes, 84 

“Solvejg’s Song,” from ‘Peer Gynt Suite,” 
verses of, 424; information concerning, 
4573; program notes, 458 

Sonata, definition of, 190 ftn.; 340, 434 

“Sonata Pathétique, Adagio Cantabile from,” 
lesson plan, 434; program notes, 435 

“Song of Remembrance,” lesson plan, 407 

“Song of Silence, A,’’ lesson plan, 348 

“Song without Words” (Tschaikowsky), les- 
son plan, 376; melodies, 377; program 
notes, 378 

Song-form, definition of, 285 

Soprano voice, first presentation of, 54 

“Spanish Waltz,” lesson plan, 405 

“Spinning Song,” lesson plan, 249; teaching 
details, 249; melody, 250; program notes, 
252 

‘Spring Signals,” lesson plan, 348 

“Stars of the Summer Night,” lesson plan, 
330; program notes, 331 

String quartet, definition of, 404, 509 

Strings, discussion of, 393, 495; picture of 
string choir, 496 

Strophe song, definition of, 412 

Suite, definition of, 229, 317; 265, 363; 318, 
423; 378, 477 

““Summer and Autumn,” lesson plan, 178 

“Sun Whose Rays, The,” from “The Mi- 
kado,” information concerning, 398; pro- 
gram notes, 400 

“Sweet Dream,” lesson plan, 195; teaching 
details, 195; melodies, 197; program 
notes, 198 

**Swing Song,” lesson plan, 264; theme, 265; 
program notes, 265 

Symphony, definition of, 115 ftn. 2; 290, 
387; 378,477 

Symphony orchestra, number and location of 
players, 400, 504; seating plan of, 505 

Syncopation, definition of, 383 


“Tag,” lesson plan, 160 

Tambourine, description of, 502 

“Tannhauser, March from,” lesson plan, 
313; melodies, 314; program notes, 314 

“Teasing,” lesson plan, 208; teaching de- 
tails, 209; melody, 209; program notes, 
210 

“Thanksgiving Day,” 
teaching details, 153 

Theme, definition of, 186 ftn.; 230, 317 

‘Theme from Sonata in A,” lesson plan, 190; 
teaching details, 190; melody, 191; pro- 
gram notes, 192 

“Theme from Symphony No. 20,” lesson 


lesson plan, 152; 


MUSIC APPRECIATION 


IN THE SCHOOLROOM 


plan, 186; teaching details, 186; melody, 
187; program notes, 188 

“Three Apples, The,” lesson plan, 169; 
teaching details, 170 

Three-part music, introduction of, 254, 344 

Timbre, definition of, 266 ftn. 

Time devoted to music appreciation, 26 

“To a Wild Rose,” lesson plan, 370; pro- 
gram notes, 371 

“To My Mother,” lesson plan, 298; teach- 
ing details, 299 

“To Spring,” lesson plan, 430; 
notes, 431 

Tone color, 175, 233 

“Toyland, March from,” lesson plan, 246; 
program notes, 247 

Transition, definition of, 384, 484 

Triangle, description of, 502 

Trio, explanation of, 306 ftn. 

“Trip to Egypt, A,” Jesson) plan} 2055 
teaching details, 296 ; 

Trombone, introduction of, 253, 343; picture 
of, 346; picture of player of, 347; tone 
quality of, 395, 499 

Trumpet, introduction of, 62; picture of, 64; 
picture of player of, 65; tone quality of, 
395, 497 

“Truth,” lesson plan, 285 

Tuba, introduction of, 440; picture of, 438; 
picture of player of, 439; tone quality of, 
395, 499 

“Turtle, The,” lesson plan, 174; teaching 
details, 175 

Twofold significance of studying form, 257, 
3533; 308, 414; 365, 467 

Two-part harmony, 171, 230 

Two-part music, introduction of, 203, 280; 
213, 292 

Two-period song, definition of, 167, 221 

Two-voice invention, definition of, 514 

Tympani, picture of, 501; description of, 
397, 502 


program 


Viola, introduction of, 273, 289; picture of, 
274; picture of player of, 275; tone qual- 
ity of, 393, 495, ; 

Violin, introduction of, 57; picture of, 58; 
picture of player of, 59; tone quality of, 
393, 495 

“Voices of Autumn,” lesson plan, 288; teach- 
ing details, 288 


Waltz, definition of, 183 ftn. 

“Waltz, Opus 39, No. 15” (Brahms), lesson 
plan, 183 ; melody, 184; program notes, 184 

“Waltz” (Glazunov), lesson plan, 85; mel- 
ody, 86; program notes, 87 

“Waltz in E” (Moszkowski), lesson plan, 
244; theme, 245; program notes, 245 

“Waltz of the Flowers,” lesson plan, 368; 
melodies, 369; program notes, 370 

“Way of a Boy, The,” lesson plans, 317, 318, 
320, 321; themes, 317, 319, 320, 321; 
program notes, 318, 319, 320, 322 


INDEX 


“Wedding March,” lesson plan, 415; themes, 
416; program notes, 418 

When to begin the study of appreciation, 25 

“When Night is Falling,” lesson plan, 343 

“Whippoorwill,” lesson plan, 221; teaching 
details, 222 

“Will o’ the Wisp,” lesson plan, 199; teach- 
ing details, 201; themes, 201; program 
notes, 202 

“Wind,” lesson plan, 97; teaching details, 97 

“Wind Fairies,” lesson plan, 212; teaching 
details, 213; melody, 213; program notes, 
213 


CoM 


“Windy Nights,” lesson plan, 276; teaching 
details, 277 

Wood wind, description of, 394, 495; picture 
of, 498 

“Woodpecker, The,’ 
teaching details, 293 

Written work in English, 241, 245, 248, 254, 
262, 265 


lesson plan, 2092; 


Xylophone, description of, 396, 502 


“Young Nightingale,” lesson plan, 411 
Young people from twelve to fifteen years, 29 
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